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RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 

HE events of the last two months have strengthened those elements in 
Russia which seemed to have been weakening and to have reinforced 
the position of those who, if not advocating a straight return to Stalinist 
_centralism at home and aggression abroad, nevertheless feel that things have 
gone far enough in the direction of “liberalism.” Two developments seem 
to have brought about this new situation. Russia has been able to demon- 
strate to the world that she is probably ahead of the West in some aspects 
of scientific research and technology. It matters little that this position has 
been obtained by starving the people of Russia of consumer goods and of 
elementary comforts which all but the more backward people of Europe 
have now in abundance. The facts are that all the energy of the nation has 
been forced into scientific research and technological education, and that 
scientists and engineers have been turned out at a rate greater than in any 
other country. There is no need for panic on our part. The Russians have 
always thrown up great scientists even under the poor conditions of the 

later period of the Romanov dynasty. 

Scientists and inventors of course cannot be produced like sausages from 
a.machine. There is strong evidence that every country has a certain per- 
centage (a quite small one) of its population who have really first-class 
scientific brains. Each generation turns them out and no more, however 
much money and resources are spent on education. Conditions have been 
favourable for Russia to have her full complement of these geniuses. The 
vast number of engineers, physicists and planners of second grade that she 
has also produced are getting employment in doing things that can hardly 
be done in Western Europe because they have been done long ago, namely 
the opening up of virgin lands. Moreover though the United States and 
Britain have not succeeded in creating “sputniks,” it is all wrong to think 
that our scientists have not done great things too in recent years. Their 
results may not have been so spectacular, but much solid work on nuclear 
physics has been done, as our lead over the world in atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes and the similar work by the Americans shows. Therefore 
it is not necessary to be blinded by Russia’s success with “sputniks” and to 
ignore everything else. But the fact remains that Russia may be ahead of 
the West in intercontinental ballistic missiles and in time may be in a 
position to do great damage to America in an atomic war, whereas America 
could reply with less certainty. We do not know if this is so, but we cannot 
Jeave such possibilities out of account. The propaganda value for Russia 
arising out of this in the neutral world of the Middle East and Asia is bound 
to be great. We shall have to expect now that India, South East Asia and 
the Arab countries will incline more to Russia than to the West in matters 
concerning scientific and technical aid, and with this of course goes political 
influence. This is a war of nerves and we have got to brace ourselves to 
hold out against the boastfulness, and possibly the threats, of a Khrushchev 
exploiting the inventions of Russian scientists. e 

The second development unfavourable to the West and favourable to 
Russia are the events in the Middle East. Syria for a long time has been, 
along with Egypt, the Arab state most bitterly hostile tq the West. Starting 
no doubt from their experience with the French, who refused, as so often in 
their history, to realize that the time had come for a colony or a protectorate 
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to manage for itself, the Syrians began to believe that they had no enemy 
but France. ‘After the creation of the Jewish state and the humiliating 
collapse of the Syrian before the Israeli army, the Syrians next started to 
rationalize their own cowardice and incompetence by blaming everything 
on the hated Western Powers who had. helped to create the state of Israel. 
All this has created the psychological groundwork for an approach to the 
Russian orbit. Though Communism is probably only skin-deep in Syria as 
yet, the entry of Syria into the pro-Soviet Middle East block along with 
Egypt is the natural consequence of these developments. The officers of the 
Syrian army have long had influential members whose minds were working 
along these lines, and it is the army which for some time past has virtually 
ruled Syria. The Western Powers are thus faced with a pro-Soviet block 
on Turkey’s right flank, and Iraq is now more isolated than ever. One must 
therefore expect that Iraq’s foreign policy will become more passive than 
hitherto. with frequent gestures in the direction of proving her Arab 
solidarity. She seems now definitely to have turned down the proposed oil 
pipeline from the Kirkuk fields across Turkey to the Mediterranean, Britain 
of course since the folly and disaster of Suez has lost most of her influence 
in the Middle East and can now only hope to obtain the best terms possible 
for the much-needed oil from these parts. But the Americans, who a year 
ago were so confident that they would succeed where we failed, are now in 
no better case than we. The Eisenhower doctrine is in ruins. No Arabs are 
interested in taking money from America to fight Communism. They do not 
mind the money, but Communism is something to play with and not fight. 
They can do with the “baksheesh” but without the obligations. 

In spite of this unfavourable outlook for the West in the Middle East 
there may be somé openings in the clouds. Saudi Arabia and now even the 
Yemen, once obedient mouthpieces of Egypt, are showing signs of wishing 
to follow a policy of greater friendliness to the ‘West. The storm that has 
blown up between us and France over the supply of arms to Tunisia shows 
that the North African Arabs are not anxious, unless forced, to climb on to 
Colonel Nasser’s bandwagon. This part of the Arab world may still be kept 
friendly if the United States and Great Britain show the Arabs that they 
disapprove of France’s colonial policy in North Africa. A new balance of 
power has been created in the last two months in the Middle East. That 
balance has shifted unfavourably against the West, but it may be possible 
to restore the position to some extent. Turkey is the one strong bastion for 

“the West in the Middle East, and we must be prepared for the stepping 
up of Russian blackmail on this country, Another favourable feature is that 
at last the United States is beginning to learn something about the Middle 
East and is ceasing to think that all the trouble there is due to a British 
Imperialism, still thinking of Boston tea-parties. 

Meanwhile what has been happening inside Russia? The latest event, the 
fall of Marshal Zhukov from his high position, clearly means that for the 
time being Khrushghev has managed to get control of the Red Army and 
oust all rivals. The situation after July of this year was that Khrushchev with 
the aid of the Red Army, in this case Zhukov, had ousted his rivals in the 
Communist Party and the bureaucracy. Not only out and out Stalinists, 
like Molotov, but also the supporters of more concessions to the consumers, 
like Malenkov, were removed from power. After Stalin’s death the first 
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move was to get rid of the secret police which had become an imperium in 
imperio. It looked for a time as if the interests of the consumers might 
become a dominant factor in the internal political situation. But Khrushchev, 
who got his position partly by support from Malenkov, turned against 
further consumers’ concessions. He hoped that the drive for more food 
from the new eastern territories would bear fruit. This has only been partially 
realized and then not till this last harvest. Meanwhile he has adopted a 
decentralization policy for industry. This has brought him up against the 
top administrators at the centre, and he has now had to rely more on local 
party functionaries and provincial industrial executives. It seems that he has 
succeeded in this and hence the overruling of the central bureaucrats and 
the initiation of decentralization in industry. How far it has gone and what 
success it has had is at the moment anyone’s guess. It is significant, how- 
ever, that a similar industrial decentralization is being tried out in some 
Satellite countries, notably Poland. This idea in fact seems to be running 
through the Communist world. 

Khrushchev has therefore succeeded in holding the reins of power by first 
eliminating those who were more openly associated with Stalin. He himself 
was also so associated, but he has so far managed to play that role down. 
Then he has succeeded in building up support among the local industrial 
executives and party functionaries and so has isolated the top bureaucrats 
‘in Moscow. All this was possible by the support that he received’ from 
Marshal Zhukov and from the rank and file of the Red Army, who are 
peasants first and foremost and not Communists. The Army was clearly 
developing an existence and a thinking of its own outside the Communist 
Party. That was the danger that Khrushchey seems to have been busy in 
dealing with since last July when he exiled Malenkov, Molotov and others. 
He now started to work against Zhukov inside the Red Army by putting 
Communists, loyal to him, in key positions inside the army administration. 
He worked also on the other marshals and generals who were colleagues 
of Zhukov. He seems now to have felt himself strong enough to bring off 
this minor coup d’etat while Zhukov was away doing a tour of the Balkans. 
It seems therefore that he has now got his men securely entrenched inside 
the Red Army and for the moment is supreme over all the important 
instruments of the Russian state. He has got rid of all rivals and seems to 
be going forward to a position similar to that of Stalin. Yet the situation in 
Russia today is not similar to what it was in Stalin’s days. Then it was 
possible to make the mass of the workers and peasants of Russia believe 
that they must tighten their belts to develop heavy industry, scientific 
research and technical education, that they must accept defence burdens 
because Russia was being encircled by envious capitalist powers. Today the 
Russian people know that in some things Russia is ahead of the rest of the 
world. The technical education drive has borne fruit even earlier than was 
expected. The people then are not likely to accept a Stalinist policy of 
belt-tightening when an age of relative plenty could be opening before them. 
Moreover the people are not afraid now to speak their minds more openly 
than in Stalin’s day and to criticize the authorities by word of mouth and, in 
a more guarded form, even in print. Khrushchev therefore will have to do 
many of the things advocated by some of the people he has exiled He will 
have to allow more house building to deal with Russia’s disastrous housing 
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problem. He will have to allow more consumer goods to make life a little 
easier for the masses. Under these circumstances too he is not likely to 
follow consciously a foreign policy which might touch off an atomic war, 
although one never knows what may happen with a man who talks-first 
and thinks afterwards. He is one of those types that one often comes across 
in Russia whose emotions are at times uncontrollable. He is able and an 
arch-intriguer—again a type that has often appeared in Russian history 
before, rather like Boris Godunov who held power for some eight years 
after the death of Ivan the Terrible by playing off one “boyar” against 
another and eliminating rivals. Yet the basis of his power is narrowing and 
much depends on the reliability of those whom he has placed in key 
positions in the bureaucracy, the industrial executives and the army. Of one 
thing we can be certain:_his rivals whom he has ousted are not likely to 
take all that has happened lying down. 

At the moment he is trying to re-establish some of the influence that 

Russia has had over the satellites and which has been slipping away of late. 
The attempt at the recent Moscow conference of Communist Prime Ministers 
and functionaries to recreate something like the former Cominform organiza- 
tion has aroused the hostility of Yugoslavia. Mr. Gomulka has thought it 
‘wise to acquiese, being closer to Russia than Yugoslavia. But just as 
Krushchev will find it hard to resist the popular demands of the Russian 
people for an easier life, so it will be difficult for him to reverse the trend 
in the satellite countries which has become so strong since the anti-Russian 
revolution in October, 1956, in Poland. It may be possible to steam-roller 
Hungary. But there are 27,000,000 Poles and in this matter they are 100 
per cent behind Gomulka. M. PHILIPS PRICE 


THE HOUSE OF LORDS 


HE problem that has beset all attempts to reform the British Upper 

Chamber is the fear of the Commons that they might become like 

the Lower Chambers in other less happy lands. The more rational 
and better the scheme for reform, the greater the alarm that the result will 
be to strengthen the Upper House. And it is indeed difficult to visualize 
the scheme of reform that would not strengthen it. Therefore many say 
of their lordships—and Sir Winston Churchill was among the most eminent 
who said it, not disdaining a pun—“Refer and end ’em.” But maybe it is 
possible, while not strengthening, yet to improve. 

The most impressive case for a Second Chamber lies in the statement 
for the need for a revising body. With the abandonment of the old Whig 
theory, which was also that of Godwin and Paine, of “Minimatism” in 
legislation; with the growth of the volume of legislation; and with the 
transformation of the life of the Commons back-bencher—who, of old, 
could be a gentleman by day and a politician at night—into that of one 
who, today, has to sit up into the early hours waiting to be called upon 
to stand up, to pass the turn-stile and be counted, as the flood of laws 
sponsored by the Government flows by—the case for a Revising Chamber 
has not decreased but increased in force. Even the work of Members of 
the Commons in committee does not obviate it. Moreover, the method of 
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election to the Commons, so drily commented on by Sir Norman Angell, 
does not absolutely guarantee the relevant sagacity of those who sit on 
the more expert committees. Electors prefer, according to an ancient system, 
to have representatives who have sprung up, as it were, from amid the 
very grass-roots and fertilizing agencies of their own localities and hence 
are truly representative. And, if televsion has introduced to sudden fame 
so many and diverse creatures, including a famous ape, known to, 
Americans as “Mr. Fred J. Muggs,” and other great apes who have caused 
us (by their impressionist painting, uncorrupted by intellectual inhibitions) 
to revise our theory of modern art, and has also among humans destroyed 
for some hopes of political fame, yet it cannot be denied that skill in this 
medium of television has politically advanced others, Since this medium 
rather serves to demonstrate photogenicity than political judgment, not of 
course the reform of the Commons but some alternative to the Commons, 
in which less popular qualities Would be required, seems to be indicated 
as wise. ` 

The case for abolition was argued powerfully by Liberals of the purest 
blood at the beginning of this century. It was echoed by many Socialists 
later, who had not reflected on Marx’s comment in the Communist 
Manifesto that “just as, at an earlier period, a section of the nobility went 
over to the bourgeoisie,” so now “a small section of the ruling class may 
cut itself adrift and join the class that holds the future in its hands,” even 
in Russia being much decorated for their pains. Solid and undecorated 
arguments, nevertheless, connected with the functions and machinery of 
government, point against unicameralism. 

How then shall we go about shaping a Second Chamber that shall not 
be comparable to the dominant Senate of the United States; that shall not 
be stronger than the present House of Lords; and which yet shall do a 
competent job in the work of the revision and maturing of legislation? 
How to design a House that can aid that work of the Executive which, 
under the British Constitution, is partly developed in the Legislature itself? 
Negatively, we may say that we should begin by abolishing all heredtiary 
peers. The hereditary principle, acceptable in the case of Monarchy, is not 
acceptable in the case of the Monarch’s peers (among whom, indeed, all 
being peers, some are more peerless peers than other peers). We accept 
the hereditary principle in horse-breeding. But the laws of genetics are so 
odd that it by no means follows that because the sire has great ability the 
son will have even commonsense, let alone sense in the political ‘field. 
All we can say is that in distinguished families (such as the Cecils and 
Huxleys) outstanding ability tends to turn up in every three or four 
generations. “General ability” being general, the reason for this may be more 
cultural than genetic. In some ways, of course, the chance of birth and 
choosing one’s father wisely is so purely a lottery that it is one of the most 
egalitarian things on earth. There is no merit to it. In fact, however, this 
privilege of hereditary genes tends to be associated wath a privilege of 
hereditary wealth which not only is not democratic but which is exclusive. 
Anyhow the genes, useful in eye-coloration, may have no bearing at all 
on politics. 

The present writer, in connection with an Oxford “university essay of 
many years ago, recalls reviewing the attempts of Lord Bryce and many 
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others to offer a solution to this problem of Reform. Bryce himself favoured 
a scheme for some kind of regional representation. The analogy of, the 
American Senate, with the constitutional right of each “sovereign” State - 
to two Senators, hers looms large and menacing. The representative powers 
of the Commons could be challenged. Other writers played with the notion 
of giving peerages to the nation’s most distinguished men in the fields of 
poetry, such as Lord Tennyson, in physical science, medicine and so forth. 
The Lords was to be a species of variegated Zoological Garden, populated 
only by holders of the Order of Merit as its political fauna. Although not 
totally unsound, since these gentlemen would have had contributions to 
make, many of them of a political character, nevertheless the proposal 
tended to overlook the specifically political job which the House is 
primarily called upon to do. The present writer rather espoused in 1920 
the view that hereditary peers should be balanced by “Lords of Council,” 
including the chairmen of the county councils, the presidents of the great 
trades unions and employers’ associations, and the like, all during their — 
terms of office. This proposal was associated with the “proconsular” policy 
of giving peerages to eminent public servants who had gained expert 
administrative or-diplomatic knowledge, imperially, colonially or otherwise. 

The objection here is the one already mentioned. Were all chairmen of 
County Councils “Lords of Council,” the representative quality of the 
Commons could be challenged by an alternative basis of representation. 
But the introduction of a few, whether by nomination or during tenure of 
office, would be unobjectionable. If the basic political and moral principle 
(too often honoured in the breach) of non-discrimination, sexual, economic 
and religious, were applied, then certain obvious additions to the Lords 
might be made. While the addition of Lady Astor would be a terrifying 
prospect to many, there is no rationally conceivable ground why peeresses 
in their own right should not sit or why new peers should be of one sex 
only. Likewise, as mentioned by the Bishop of Chichester, so long as there 
are Lords Spiritual, present by reason of office or election, there is every 
reason why the Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, whether a Cardinal 
or not, should be a peer and, whether by nomination or in terms of their 
temporary office, the Moderator of the Church of Scotland and a 
representative of the Free Churches also. And, in order not unduly to 
burden them, they should have at least one auxiliary each. 

The experiment of “life peers” was made in a famous instance under 
Queen -Victoria-and, therefore, can be regarded as highly respectable. It 
was not persisted in and the reasons are worth examination. It was felt 
that it would provide the Government of the day with the opportunity of 
giving patronage to too many “place-men.” And the precedent, it was held, 
might for this reason interfere with the independence and integrity of 
judgment of the Lords. The second, especially,.is a weighty reason. As to 
the first, no Government has hesitated to recommend the creation of peers 
and, in fact, at present the majority of peers are of the first or second 
generation. The second objection has to be modified in the light of the 
requirements of the party system and whip. An argument does yet emerge 
for the retention of a certain number of hereditary peers. This granted, a 
difficulty arises about the relation to them of life peers were these created. 
There is a grave risk of a sorting of the peerage into “first-class peers” 
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and “second-class peers,” which would be deplorable and contrary to 
self-respect. 
ost students of Comparative Government are melancholically aware 

that nothing is less likely to conduce to the adoption of any measure than 
telling the electorate that some other country has adopted an expedient 
before them. Every country likes to believe that practical wisdom is 
exclusively its own—although in the nineteenth century many countries 
(including Japan) were happy to learn from Britain. One method, adopted 
in the Japanese Diet, for producing life-peers without discriminating about 
them as such was to summon each heir to a title one junior to his father 
—in effect, under the British system, to summon him in his courtesy title. 
This would “kill off’ a ducal claim in four generations and an earldom 
in two. Hence every senior peerage certainly would be hereditary for those 
who choose to work in the public service, and the relevant bill could be 
so drawn. But no family would have any hereditary claim in perpetuity 
beyond a very few generations, It would have the interesting result of 
making every barony (by far the most numerous class) in effect a life 
peerage. Those peers who were inspired by the human maturation of 
interest in their children and grandchildren (but scarcely beyond) recognized 
in the principle of assessment of death duties in’ the Rignans Plan, if 
barons, would have to keep on their toes and work hard for promotion. 
It would not be the case that they were in the House for life and that was 
all they could or need do about it. The above proposal at least is one which 
is understood to have commended itself to the late Arthur Ponsonby. It 
is very empirical, if indifferent in its logic, and therefore very British. At 
least, it would overcome some of the difficulty of combining large numbers 
of life peers, who might otherwise be amphibious in character, with 
hereditary nobles. 

It is patent enough that the modern State must rely increasingly upon 
the services—and this not only in the back-rooms of the civil service, as 
in France—of those who have politically relevant expert knowledge to 
- contribute; and that many of those who are expert only acquired their 
knowledge in fashions that almost preclude undertaking the whole-time job 
of an elected Member. The need is underlined by the existence of so many 
‘international bodies, of which the United Nations is but one, which require, 
at least in part, Parliamentary representation upon them, at a time when 
there are scarcely, enough elected representatives available if these last are 
to fulfil the requirements of their constituents and of the House. The course 
of political prudence lies in being prepared to change and even to be 
vigorous in experiment, while remembering that the experiments are with 
a living body which has to preserve, while growing, the tried advantages 
of a past which connects with the history of the nation. 

GEORGE CATLIN. 


DEADLOCK IN CYPRUS 


IRTUALLY on the eve of the UN debate on Cyprus, Sir John Harding, 
has been succeeded by Sir Hugh Foot. This change took place in an 
atmosphere fluctuating between optimism and gloom. The last of the 
pending death sentences had just been converted into, long prison terms. 
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Many of the emergency decrees were relaxed, though there was no whole- 
sale amnesty of the nine hundred odd internees detained behind barbed 
wire without trial or judgment. In the British view any witnesses would be 
too scared of vengeance to come forward. It would not be in the public 
interest, moreover, they say, to provide targets for EOKA. action. After 
abiding fairly loyally to the truce of March 14, 1957, Colonel Grivas’ terror 
organization has begun to stir again. Its well-trained members killed a 
mukhtar (head of community) who had ignored several secret orders to 
resign; the leading clique was split by some fatal acts of revenge; the security 
authorities got hold of extensive plans for the renewal of the organization’s 
activities; and finally bombs exploded on the RAF station of Nicosia as 
well as in the radio building, which always used to be a favourite-target 
of the terrorists. 

A fresh outbreak of violence is a loathsome thought to the British. During 
this two-year period they had lived in an enforced “splendid isolation” and 
come to resent it. The Greeks on Cyprus avoided all social contacts lest 
they might be branded as traitors. They had learned their lesson; for more 
Greeks than Englishmen were murdered by the EOKA.* Thirty to forty 
thousand troops sat behind barbed wire in a kind of voluntary internment. 
When town leave until midnight was resumed shortly after the conclusion 
of the truce the soldiers quickly spent their accumulated pay, a fact which 
did not displease the Cypriot tradesmen and restaurant owners. Neither were 
the British officials and those who had come to Cyprus for their retirement 
years able to enjoy their lives. Bombings and stone throwings were the 
order of the day. This phase of the war of nerves did not end until a decree 
was issued prohibiting youngsters up to 27 years of age from owning 
bicycles and imposing upon them a curfew from sundown to sunrise. All 
such memories are still fresh and explain the concern of many Britons who 
saw the only guarantee against any repetitions in Sir John Harding’s iron 
hand. Others take a more positive view of the new development, pre- 
dominantly those-who consider it senseless to hold on to the island, among 
them many of the younger officers. 

At the time of my last visit early in 1952 the strategic value of Cyprus 
was taken for granted and was hardly ever discussed. Meanwhile the British 
have given up the Suez Canal, learned their lessons from the events of the - 
year 1956, and are occasionally barred from flying over Arab territory. Even 
if one disregards nuclear weapons and space satellites and thinks in terms 
of traditional strategy, it is clear that ‘Britain’s vital spheres of interest are 
far more easily accessible from Kenya than from Nicosia. The exponents 
of this view refuse to endanger Britain’s traditional ties with Greece for 
the sake of Cyprus with its 530,000 inhabitants. They also oppose further 
burdening of the British taxpayer who has already spent more than 30 
million pounds on various military installations, including large camps for 
solders and their officers, partly equipped with luxurious amenities. Those 
British elements feady to compromise would be content to retain only 
Episcopi on the southern tip of the island, which would offer an ideal base 
for atomic bombers and has a much better runway than Nicosia. This would 
mean having a base on the island instead of keeping the island as a base. 
There is a numerically large group, however, who continue to regard Cyprus 
*103 Englishmen, 139 Greeks. 
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still as an -indispensable air base, essential to the fulfilment of Britain’s 
obligations under the Baghdad Pact and for the protection of all members of 
this Middle Eastern alliance, notably Turkey. The recent development in 
Syria undoubtedly lends weight to this theory. The Mayor of Nicosia, Dr. ` 
Themistocles Derwis, assured me that the entire Greek population of 
Cyprus (comprising 80 per cent of the total) was solidly behind EOKA 
whose fighters were being worshipped as heroes. 

To a certain extent this is probably true in the villages, strongly under 
the influence of the Church. I visited several fairs and church festivals which 
are no longer banned. The biggest applause, accompanied by hard cash, was 
accorded to minstrel singers who recited ballads dealing with EOKA leaders 
either still living or killed after a heroic fight. Greek inhabitants of Cypriot 
towns are also disinclined to speak up against Grivas and his followers, 
though at heart they view the prospect of a fresh terror wave with scarcely 
less misgiving than the British. Aside from many inconveniences, they fear 
losses in life and property and drastic searches of their homes. The EOKA 
terror and the severe countermeasures by the Government make it difficult 
to ascertain the true popular opinion. In 1946, when Archbishop Makarios 
instituted a plebiscite among the Greek Cypriots regarding ENOSIS, 96 per 
cent expressed themselves in favour (excluding civil servants who were not 
permitted to participate). The plebiscite was sponsored by the Church and 
the Communists, two powerful factors on the island, and practically no one 
would have dared abstain. A secret vote, taken under international control, 
might have reduced the percentage somewhat, but the result would still 
have been backed by the overwhelming majority. Many Cypriots are in no 
hurry to achieve union with Greece, but their nationalist feelings would get 
the better of other considerations at the decisive moment. 

On the economic side I noticed many improvements. Thanks to the 
development grant, new roads were constructed, and progress was made in 
agriculture, forestry, the educational system, etc. The mining industries 
have profited from the general boom. Huge building projects of the British 
Army and the loose cash of the troops (taking the place of tourists) provided 
the population with increased amounts of spending money, at the same 
time raising the general standard of living. Whole new streets have appeared 
in the towns but the villages, too, changed their profile, more stone houses 
taking the place of mud huts. The increase in agricultural machinery and 
tractors and the total of 30,000 motor vehicles which make the narrow, 
curving roads a nightmare for pedestrians, bear testimony to the growing 
prosperity. In fact, the standard of living is higher than that of Turkey and 
Greece and second only to Israel in the whole Middle East. While formerly 
everything on Cyprus was owned by foreign capital, the Church and perhaps 
some 50 Cypriot families, the recent development has brought to the fore 
an opportunist, newly-rich class of smaller industrialists, businessmen, 
exporters, importers, agents and shipping agents. For economic reasons this 
group would prefer to stay in the Commonwealth, but skould not be over- 
estimated numerically. 

Archbishop Makarios, the Ethnarch, remains the key figure. Whether the 
dynamic and, despite his external dignity, fiery leader ig the idealist revered 
by his supporters, or the ambitious rebel, as many Britons look upon this 
controversial Cypriot, he alone enjoys the confidence of the Greeks on 
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Cyprus. Even the Leftists recognize him as their leader and spokesman. If 
we face the situation realistically we have to face the fact, that the Greek 
population of Cyprus will never accept a decision not approved by him, 
irrespective of whether the Karamanlis Government has agreed to it or not, 

“ENOSIS,” the only slogan of the year 1952, has become “self-determina- 
tion following self-government.” It is sometimes claimed that the new phrase 
is merely a different formulation of the old, yet an interim period of inde- 
pendence might pave the way to new solutions. It would engender new 
parties and trends and offer important positions to ambitious men, now 
biding their time. Each of these, however, by virtue of the clan-like structure 
of Cypriot society, could count on the support of a substantial number of 
friends and relatives, including godfathers and the like. Is it likely that these 
men would willingly relinquish their positions and titles in favour of an 
administration imported from Athens. At the present time few people can 
visualize Cyprus as a ‘Dominion, with all the economic advantages of mem- 
bership in the British Commonwealth and at the same time enjoying 
unfettered cultural ties with Greece. Political destinies, however, if given 
time, have a way of taking strange and unexpected turns. 

The Turkish Cypriots, a minority comprising 18 per cent of the total 
population, take their cue from Ankara, I received confirmation of this from 
Dr. Fazil Küoük, leader of the “Cyprus is Turkish” Party. In 1952 the 
essence of all my interviews with Turks on Cyprus was the demand for the 
status quo. Subsequently their policy aimed at reserving their right of 
repurchase. (Turkey abandoned her sovereignty over Cyprus only in the 
Peace Treaty of Lausanne in 1923.) Should the British eventually withdraw, 
several factors would have to be considered. The Turkish minority would 
have no inclination to live under Greek rule or even to co-operate with the 
Greek population in an independent state. According to experiences of the 
Turks in Crete, Rhodes, etc., they claim, Makarios’ assurances regarding far- 
reaching minority rights, religious autonomy, etc., constitute no serious 
guarantees. Another argument against co-operation is the strong Communist 
infiltration of the Greek Cypriots, whereas the Turkish element is tradition- 
conscious and strictly conservative. Some of the bigger towns have extreme 
Leftists as mayors, and the only trade union of any consequence is Com- 
munist-controlled. However, Kiioiik’s claim that 65 per cent of the Greek 
Cypriots are Communist supporters appears to me rather exaggerated. More 
realistic, I feel, is Ankara’s emphasis on the fact that the island lies. only 
40 miles off the Anatolian coast, while its distance from Greece is 350 miles, 
Since Papagos’ victory over the Communist partisans there has been no 
resurgence of such activity, yet the Turks are unwilling to release their 
Greek neighbours from the danger zone of Communism. On these grounds 
they refuse to agree to an additional territory under Greek sovereignty being 
added to the ring of Hellenic islands surrounding Turkey, stating that their 
southern flank was already menaced by the Syrian crisis. Recent explosions 
on Cyprus were sot confined to secret bomb factories of the Greeks, but 
somé Turkish plants were also blown up. Militant preparations are supposed 
to lend more weight to the Turkish demands. Under these circumstances the 
new Governor, not backed by an undivided public opinion in his own 
country, faces a very complicated situation, compared to which his tour of 
office in Jamaica must have been a veritable idyll. If, nevertheless, he should 

=” 
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be successful in untangling the knot, for which the backing of the Colonial 
Office would be a prerequisite, his name would go down as the man who 
preserved the unity of the West and of the North Atlantic Defence Pact. 

A. J. FISCHER 


THE PARTITION OF IRELAND 


HE consternation of the Free State Government can well be under- 

stood when they read in the Morning Post of November 7 the forecast 

of the report of the Boundary Commission which, if it were accurate, 
foretold the transfer of a portion of the Free State county of Donegal to 
Northern Ireland. They were familiar with the full memorandum written 
after the personal interview by Michael Collins, immediately after his talk 
with Lloyd George at 9.30 in the morning of Monday, December 5, a 
few hours before the signature of the “Agreement for a Treaty between 
Great Britain and Ireland” in the early morning of December 6. Michael 
Collins had pressed on Lloyd George the necessity of a reply from Craig 
whether objecting to or accepting “the essential unity of Ireland.” Should 
Sir James Craig refuse the scheme sketched out for the acceptance by 
Northern Ireland of an over-riding Parliament sitting in Dublin, then the 
setting up of a Boundary Commission would be the only alternative 
Collins says :— 

“I was as agreeable to a reply rejecting or accepting. In view of the 
former, we would save Tyrone and Fermanagh, parts of Derry, Armagh 
and Down by the Boundary Commission. Mr. Lloyd George remarked 
that I myself had pointed out on a previous occasion that the North 
would be forced economically to come in.” 

Lord Pakenham, after quoting this memorandum, asserts that Collins got 
an impression from his talk that Ireland under the Boundary Commission 
was intended to gain “large territories,” and that Ulster, reduced to an 
uneconomic limit, would probably be “forced in” before long. Mr. Cosgrave 
had pointed out in the Dail “that the contention of the executive council 
had always been that the Commission has no right to take away any Free 
State territory. I go further and say that if the terms of reference contained 
in the Treaty were properly interpreted and effect given to the wishes of 
the inhabitants this question could never arise.” 

Professor MacNeill, the Free State representative on the Boundary 
Commission, arrived in Dublin from London on Saturday morning, 
November 21, 1925, and remained in almost continuous consultation with 
his ministerial colleagues throughout the day. Mr. Cosgrave speaking at 
Emyvale, Co. Monaghan, the following day said:— . 

“T learn now that the published forecast, indicating that the Com- 
mission’s report would recommend a mere rectificatién of the present 
frontier, gave a substantially accurate summary of the proposals on which 
Mr. Justice Feetham and Mr. Fisher were prepared to agree.” 

Mr. Cosgrave announced at the meeting that Professor MacNeill had 
resigned his membership of the Boundary Commission, On November 24 
the two other members of the Boundary Commission, Mr. Justice Feethan 
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and Mr. J. R. Fisher, published a statement. They expressed their surprise 
when they were informed by Dr. MacNeill on November 20 that he had 
decided to tender the resignation of his position as member of the 
Commission. They said: — 

“Up to that date, Dr. MacNeill had made perfectly clear his intention 
of joining with us in signing the Commission’s award embodying a 
boundary line, the general features of which were approved and recorded 
in our minutes as long ago as Saturday, October 17.” 

They went on to say:— 

“It was contemplated that a statement should be issued at the same 
time as the award, indicating that members of the Commission had 
agreed to sink individual differences of opinion for the purpose of 
arriving at a unanimous award, but not specifying any point on which 
such differences had arisen.” 

Mr. Cosgrave now informed the Dail that Professor MacNeill had 
resigned not merely his post on the Boundary Commission but also his 
office on the Executive Council of the Free State as Minister of Education. 
On November 24 an interview took place. between the two remaining 
members of the Boundary Commission and representatives of the British 
Government, According to The Times of November 25 :— 

“The Commission intimated that the resignation by Dr. MacNeill of 
his position as a member of the Commission could not in its view be 
regarded as a valid or effectual resignation.” 

Dr. MacNeill himself gave a lengthy explanation to the Dail of the 
reasons for his resignation. He said:— 

“That he believed himself to be a plenipotentiary and he had ander 
stood that ‘he was not merely the representative of the Government or . 
an advocate of any particular point of view, but he regarded himself as 
the representative of a trust which had been created by Article XII of 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty.’ It was, he said, in consonance with that view that 
at a very early stage he had agreed with his fellow commissioners to 
observe absolute secrecy. He added “that it was true that the members 
of the Commission had arrived at an agreement as to the high 

_ desirability of producing a unanimous award.” 

There was little doubt that but for the revelations of the Morning Post 
Dr. MacNeill would have remained a member of the Boundary Commis- 
sion. Mr. De Valera, the leader of the Irish Republicans, issued a statement 
to the Press‘on November 25. He said: — 

“Stripped of its stage setting, what the present position clearly reveals 
is the intention to leave the Boundary as it is. In others words the people 
of South Down, South Armagh, Derry City, as well as of the counties 
of Tyrone and Fermanagh are to be sacrificed, although it was on the 
plea of saving them that the Treaty was carried.” 

The British Cabinet decided, on the advice of the Law Officers of the 
Crown, that the report of the Boundary Commission when issued would 
be a binding document in spite of the withdrawal of Professor MacNeill. 
In view of this situation Mr. Cosgrave telegraphed to Mr. Stanley Baldwin, 
the British Prime Minister asking for an interview. Mr. Baldwin replied 
that he would see ‘him the following day. Accordingly, at 11 o’clock on 
Thursday, November 26, Mr. Cosgrave visited 10 Downing Street and met 
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the Prime Minister as well as Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, and Sir William Joynson-Hicks, the Home Secretary. Mr. 
Cosgrave remained with the ministers for an hour and a half and a few 
minutes after he had left, Sir James Craig arrived. He remained at No. 10 
for nearly two hours. As an outcome of these conferences Mr. Baldwin 
determined to see Mr. Cosgrave and Sir James Craig together and the 
meeting duly took place at half past four. Mr. Cosgrave returned to Dublin 
on Friday, November 27, and reported to the Executive of the Irish Free 
State the result of his conversation the previous day. It was arranged that 
the work begun by Mr. Cosgrave should be continued by three of his 
ministers, Mr. Kevin O'Higgins, the Minister for Justice, Mr. McGilligan, 
the Minister for Industry and Commerce and Mr. O’Byrne, the Attorney- 
General. They arrived in London on Saturday morning and on reaching 
Downing Street found that Mr. Baldwin had gone to Chequers to spend 
the week-end. He invited them to join him there. On November 29 an 
official statement was issued by the Prime Minister as follows :— 

“The conversations on the Irish Boundary question were continued at 
Chequers today. In addition to the Irish Free State representatives, Sir 
James Craig was also at Chequers in consultation with the Prime 
Minister. It was now suggested that if there were any hope of a peaceful 
settlement of the difficulty the publication of the report of the Boundary 
Commission might be postponed, but the Government have made it 
clear that this was a matter for the Commission and for nobody else.” 
Mr. McGilligan returned to Dublin on Monday morning, November 30, 

with news that made a further visit by Mr. Cosgrave inevitable. An - 
emergency meeting of the Cabinet took place in the Prime Minister’s room 
at the House of Commons on Wednesday evening, December 2. As a result 
of further talks with Winston Churchill at the Treasury, Stanley Baldwin 
was able to read out to the House of Commons the terms of “An Amending 
Agreement, supplementing the Articles of the Treaty,” which had been 
signed the same evening, Thursday, December 3. Article I of the Amending 
Agreement provided that the powers conferred on the Boundary Commis- 
sion under Article XII were to be revoked, and consequently the existing 
Boundary, as laid down by the Act of 1920, was confirmed and—as Lord 
` Carson said when he saw the terms of the Agreement: — 

“The territory committed to Northern Ireland permanently by the Act 
of 1920 is admitted by all parties to be inviolate and unassailable,” 

and he went on io say:— 

“The preservation of Ulster territory and the acknowledgment that 
Ulster has been right from the start in the stand which she has made 
against any attempts at filching away any portion of that territory is a 
paramount result, and that under all the difficulties is a great achieve- 
ment.” 

The report of the Boundary Commission was not to be published and 
the boundary was to remain as fixed by the Act of 1920. Jt was recognized 
as important that Mr. Cosgrave should take something with him when 
going back to Dublin which he could show to his people. The British 
Government by an act of unparalleled generosity agreed to wipe out Article 
V of the Treaty of 1921 under which the Southern Irish Government had 
undertaken to pay their fair share of the National Debt and of war 
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pensions, subject to any set-off that there might be on the part of Ireland, 
and subject to arbitration if the parties could not come to an agreement. 
The Prime Minister of Great Britain declared in the House of Commons 
that the Treasury estimated that the liability of Southern Ireland was 
£155,000,000. Mr. Cosgrave admitted that that liability, terrific for-a small 
country, had prevented him from launching successfully a loan either in 
London or New York. The whole of that immense debt and liability was 
wiped out by the superb generosity of the British Government. The Agree- 
ment was approved in December, 1925, unanimously by the British 
Parliament, and that of Northern Ireland and also by the Dail by a majority 
of 55 votes to 14 on the third reading. On his return to Dublin Mr. Cosgrave 
said :— 

“The provisions of the Agreement are short but important, and more 
important still is the spirit in which it was signed.” 

and he added :— 

“I believe that this Agreement, signed in the spirit of goodwill which 
prevailed between all parties, lays the foundation of a new era in Irish 
history—an era in which North and South will make a united effort for 
the betterment and development of the country as a whole and in which 
goodwill and a security which comes from mutual confidence will bear 
fruit in the political life of the nation.” 

Mrs. Baldwin (Lady Baldwin) wrote a postcript to the graphic descrip- 
tion which she has left us of the meeting at Chequers where she had 
entertained to luncheon both the representatives of the Free State and of 
Northern Ireland. She says: “At the imperial conference later on I met 
Mr. O’Higgins at an evening party given to the Free State representatives 
—it was shortly before he was murdered—and-I reminded him of that 
historical time, and his comment was ‘The best day’s work I ever did and 
the best day for Ireland.” ” On December 29 Mr. Cosgrave in acknowledg- 
ing a Christmas greeting which he had received from Sir James Craig said: 
“I cordially reciprocate your earnest hope that we may get into closer 
touch in the future for the common good. You will be interested to Know 
that the Agreement was, and is regarded by a very large number of people 
here, including the professions and business classes as the best contribution 
so far made by its signatories and their Governments.” 

In my reply to Mr. De Valera in the public debate at Leinster House, 
Dublin, in September, 1950, I quoted the preamble to the Agreement of 
1925 which said that the British Government :— 

“And the Government of the Irish Free State being united in amity ` 
in this undertaking with the Government of Northern Ireland and being 
resolved mutually to aid one another in a spirit of neighbourly comrade- 
ship hereby agree as follows.” 

This was the preamble to the five clauses signed on December 3, 1925, 
by the representatives of the British Government, the Irish Free State 
and ‘the Government of Northern Ireland. Is it too much to hope that in 
spite of recent events, which everyone must deplore, the spirit of this pre- 
amble may still prevail in the relations between Northern Ireland and the 
Trish Republic? 

Belfast. DOUGLAS Savory. 


MEMORIES OF LORD DUNSANY 

HE unique Irishman who left this world at the end of October when 

the leaves had thinned their gold had shone himself with an tumnal 

lustre. When he wrote verses he wrote in harmonies, for he would 
allow no novelties to jar upon tradition. When we hear the voice of metre, 
he said, we recognise the voice with a thrill—the melody of metre is a 
call to the spirit. Our hearts respond to metre and melody as birds singing 
and answering over a wide valley. Poetry is the world we know when 
enchantment illumines it; it takes us to lands that we never knew, lands 
which are the creation of poets. His own freshness came from two sources: 
the unspoilt relish of travel, of life, and of Ireland, and a fancy always 
inventive and astonishing. In politics, none the less, he was an entrenched 
Conservative with a robust Victorian adherence to the British cause in 
Ireland as elsewhere. He could see no good in Eamon de Valera, and he regarded 
Trinity College in Dublin as one of the few places where culture survived 
after Home Rule. 

Fighting first in the Boer War, his mind was as much a soldier’s as his 
life in arms; and whatever he observed between 1935 and 1945 he saw 
through the murk of battle as the roar of mental artillery booms into the 
Swinburne music of what he wrote in verse. For like Alfred Noyes, almost 
his exact contemporary, he did not want to improve on Tennyson and 
Swinburne. He loved their music and the beauty of their verse and was 
happy that he could go so far to reproduce it. But in his verse, whether 
narrative or descriptive, here is another note of vigorous and at times 
combative comment—an undertone of satire—so that his verse constantly 
recalls both Don Juan and Childe Harolde’s Pilgrimage. For Lord Dunsany 
did not disdain these models: what aroused his contempt was the verse 
which seemed disjointed or unintelligible—and he could parody Mr. Eliot 
with a skill that could not but amuse even Mr. Eliot’s friends. The tragedy 
of the moderns he did not understand and did not want to understand. He 
lived apart from it in open spaces and a twelfth-century castle which bore 
his name, He was a man who had found a lodgment between Helicon and 
the heather—a man who loved his pen hardly more than his cricket ball 
and his gun, and who indeed was arrested by the Black-and-tans because he 
refused to give up snipe shooting at their orders. He liked every sort of 
adventure and not only chat of imagination. He was both Conservative 
landlord and a writer of fairy tales. He loved his Irish home and his tenantry 
who returned the warmth so that they insisted on rescuing him when he was 
arrested by the British. He was haunted by Ireland’s wild beauty. He loved 
life in the open-air—hunting, shooting, the company of the peasantry and 
their talk, in which he found the stuff of poetry, of clouds, wind and wild 
spaces and “the gentle ligat of evening which is wonder’s favourite haunt.” 
He looked at sunset to see the gleaming summits which are carried by clouds 
above the hills, to see the golden domes that peer over the edges of the 
world. He was happy when it was night in the world and he could see 
further into the stars. “In the blood of man there is a tide, an old sea current 
rather, that is somehow akin to the twilight which brings them rumours of 
beauty from however far eway as driftwood is found at sea from islands not 
yet discovered; and this springtide of current that visits the blood of men 
comes from the fabulous quarter of his lineage, from the legendary, the old; ` 
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it takes him out to the woodlands, out to the hills: he ustens to ancient 
song.” But all this heritage from an elfin past is threatened and outdone 
by the scientific and inventive man of today. Are we on the edge of disaster? 
That is the new question which arrests wonder: 

Kings, conquests, explorations, laws of old 

Shaped not the fortunes of humanity, 

As our inventions have us in their hold 

To shape the destinies of men to be. 

We scarcely understand the ones we see 

Around us. Man is like a child at play 

Among strange weapons. What catastrophe 

Will come of it we have no power to say. 

And the strange weapons grow in numbers every day. 
That was written years ago and has proved a pattern for’succeeding decades. 
Our own cleverness, as he put it, looks like becoming our doom. 

This was not his only fear for present or future. He reacted strongly 
against advertisement, and pointed out how much it added to the cost of 
living. Besides it often beguiled men from the simple wholeness of natural 
things and sickened them with chemicals. What he insisted so often in 
conversation he summed up once succinctly in neat verse: 

Synthetic food shall wither us away, 

Dust in our salt and alum in our bread. 

The fine white powders that replace today 

The wholesome food on which our fathers fed. 

These are the perils of the path we tread 

While simpler races multiply and thrive 

Till to the white man’s city they are led 

Upon our culture’s summit to arrive 

And eat the things we eat, which they can scarce survive. 
What he put into this verse was worked out in a play on a patent food— 

. “Cheezo.” If commercialism upset the course of nature it was an enemy 

more insidious than Hitler and against either he was ready to do battle, 
after duly sounding the trumpet and alarm. 

He lived close to the animals around him and through imagination entered 
into their lives. He would comment on a cat having a “Double life,” a cat 
which preens itself so constantly, which has the delicate arts of reposeful 
elegance, and yet at night discards its ladylike ways for the noisy duel of 
the rooftop and cunningly stalks its mouse or bird, not without savagery, 
either, for little fishes. Such were the themes with which he would beguile 
a guest at Dunstall Priory or Dunsany Castle through golden evenings by 
mellow lamplight before a fire of coal or great logs while with ringing 
voice and clearest accent he read his latest composition as his beautifully 
formed hands turned the page, and his long legs stretched to the glow. He 
would then banish politics to Elfland, and imagination ruled an enchanted 
world ringing with music in a succession of words where prose could become 
so romantic that no barrier divided it from poetry. Of this there are in 
his works two supreme examples, among plays in “The Gods of the 
Mountain,” among gtories in “The King of Elfland’s Daughter“ and “The 
Sword of Welleran.” There was allegory behind many of his fancies, espe- 
cially in his oriental tales. At other times he became an Oberon among a 
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host of fays, or chronicled adventures over the rim of the world where 
“Orion somersaults among the heavenly throng.” Indeed it is in “The King 
of Elfland’s Daughter” that he attains his eeriest effects. Light, colour, music 
and moonlight and feeling are in the vibrant sense of its enchanted creation: 
“The marvellous flowers heard as the petals drank in the music and the deep 
notes flooded the lawns; and all the palace thrilled and quivered with lighter 
colours; and a charm went over the plain as far as the frontiers of twilight 
and a trembling went through the enchanted wood. The horns of Elfland 
have sounded in Erl all day. And though only Orion heard them they no 
less thrilled the air, flooding it deep with their curious golden music and 
filling the days with wonders that men felt so that many a young girl leaned 
from her window to see what was enchanting the morning.” 

Keen observation was at the base of his evocative power; and as he had 
an eye for colour and an ear for music, so he was ever ready with a surprise 
both of thought and of skill. Here is an example: 

Again I saw a kingfisher go by 

Above dull water, an unearthly blue 

No brighter colouring between earth and sky 
Moves in these disunited isles. It flew 

Straight down the middle of the stream, as through 
The gloom and gleam of trees. Its splendid hue 
Like a bright dream illumining anew 

A life grown grey in streets, or an event 

Brilliant and unforeseen when all was somnolent. 

Here indeed is the most accomplished workmanship always at the service 
of tireless fantasy, often busy with astonishing names: Ziroonderel, Narl, 
Alderic, Ackronnion, Thanglund, Mirazel, Lurulie. The tribe is legion. With 
all this was a shrewd and often impassioned perception with daily hap- 
penings. They are all together in his long Spenserian sequences, such as “The 
Year” and “A Journey,” and these combined with what he put into his 
plays: “A flash into the ways of destiny,” a long experience of life lit up 
in sudden gleams. Gleams—so Wordsworth called them—like the flashing 
of a shield. ~ 

But though he revelled in Elfiand, and a twin masterpiece was his “Book 
of Wonder,” he had perforce as sportsman and landlord, as fighter and 
politician, a shrewd robust addition to his invention. Actuality and Irish 
humour mingled with his fantasy. He could produce for those who wanted 
it the humour of a Jorkins taking his long whisky and hold a London 
audience not at home with Irish fancy with a keen following of hypotheses 
concentrated in the word “IF.” These plays the better succeeded in London 
because Norman O’Neill‘s music added to the atmosphere. In his mastery 
of words he showed both the fine shot and the player of chess, who won his 
guests’ admiration both in woods and at the fireside. 

Those who most delighted in his hospitality, of which Oliver St. John 
Gogarty has sketched so delightful a picture mirrored in this essay, and in 
his company (Americans invited him to many lecture tours), relished it 
the more because with him as hostess was the kindest and wisest of wives 
‘who gave both to Ireland and to Kent the charms of her mother, the brilliant 
Lady Jersey. 

ROBERT SENCOURT 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
XO. COUNTESS CASTIGLIONE 
APOLEON IU, like his uncle, was a grand coureur des femmes, Of 
Ng earliest escapades we know nothing, but during the weary years 
at Ham he became the father of two sons by a girl from the village. 
After escaping to London in 1846 he was added to the list of lovers of 
Miss Howard who accompanied him to Paris when he was allowed to 
return in 1848. Never troubling himself about public comment on his 
private life, he took her on his Presidential tours, and some people wondered 
whether he might marry her in order tò secure an heir when the Empire 
was proclaimed. Not till Eugénie’s star had risen was the English mistress 
packed off with the title of Comtesse de Beauregard and a pension, The 
Empress could not expect fidelity, and the Emperor had no intention of 
allowing matrimony to interfere with his Bohemian ways. “I was faithful 
to her for six months,” he confided to Princess Mathilde, “but I need little 
distractions and I always return to her with pleasure.” Three years later 
the most glamorous and celebrated of his mistresses flashed like a meteor 
across the sky. In La Castiglione, le Coeur de ! Europe, published in 1953, 
Alain Decaux, the latest and best of her biographers, has reconstructed the: 
thrilling drama with the aid of her diaries and correspondence. 

Virginia, daughter of the Marquis Oldoini, member of an old Piedmont 
family and cousin of Cavour, was married at the age of 16 to Count 
Castiglione. After the birth of a son the young wife started on a series of 
liaisons. Never had the moral standard of society been so low at the Court: 
of Turin as during the reign of Victor Emmanuel, who boasted with a laugh: 
of his easy conquests and was credited with a score of illegitimate offspring. 
When her despised husband charged her with being the mistress of one 
of the Doria brothers, she calmly continued to write and made no reply. 
Every incident was recorded in her journal. Besieged by a host of hot- 
blooded young Italians, and unfettered by scruples of conscience, she was 
ready for any adventure at home or abroad. 

Her hour struck when the King and Cavour decided to utilize her pretty 
face for their far-reaching political designs. The defeat of Charles Albert at 
Custozza in 1849 had demonstrated the inability of the House of Savoy to 
expel Austria from Italy without an ally, and where could they hope to find 
one except in France? The Emperor’s’views on nationality and his early 
contacts with the Carbonari were known throughout Europe, but more was 
needed to transform ideological sympathy into a military alliance. In the 
winter of 1855 the Crimean war, to which Piedmont had sent a token force, 
was nearing its close, and it was time for Cavour and his master to think 
ahead. On the evening of November 16, 1855, during the absence of her 
husband, Victor Emmanuel entered the drawing-room of the Countess 
unescorted. He had seen her at Court festivities, but they were now alone 
for the first time. “The King,” she noted i in her diary, “talked about people, 
his misfortunes, his anxieties, the war.” A month later, accompanied by - 
her husband and little son, she started for Paris, On the evening before 
leaving home her journal records that IL (with a capital letter) visited her 
for the second time and stayed till eleven. An illegible entry is interpreted 
by her biographer as an indication that the royal Don Juan had added 
another fair sinner to his list. 
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Installed in rooms within sight of the Tuileries in January, 1856, she 
watched the carriages heading for the Tuileries, Her father, Secretary of 
the Piedmont Legation, opened all doors, and the daughter, still under nine- 
teen, made her début at a party given by Princess Mathilde, a friend of 
Ttaly since her early days. When the Emperor was announced her usual 
self-assurance momentarily deserted her, and when he addressed her she 
remained silent, “Elle est belle,” he remarked to Comte de Reiset who 
records the incident, “mais elle parait être sans esprit.” They met again a 
few days later at a reception at the Palais Royal and she noted in her diary: 
“Went at midnight to the ball of Prince Jerome. Met the Emperor on the 
staircase. Said I arrived rather late.” After the introduction to the host, 
whom she had known as a child in Florence, she was presented to Morny, 
with whom she talked till two in the morning. A third contact took place 
on January 29 at a ball held at the Tuileries. By this time she had regained 
her self-possession and received her reward. “The Emperor came and talked 
to me. Then everyone looked at me. I laughed.” She had just received 
marching orders from Cavour containing the peremptory words: “Succeed, 
my cousin, by any means you like, but succeed.” That night she may well 
have felt that the glittering prize was within her grasp. 

During the following days the journal records several other meetings. 
“February 2. A small ball at the Tuileries at nine. Stayed till two. Talked at 
supper with the Emperor who gave me oranges. February 5. To the costume 
ball of M. Le Hon where I talked with the masked Emperor. February 21. 
- To the concert at the Tuileries where there were only diplomats. Dined, 
talked with the Emperor.” Cavour now arrived for the opening of the 
Peace Congress and had frequent talks with his fair decoy. On February 25 
he reported to the acting Foreign Minister at Turin that he had engaged a 
very beautiful Countess XXX and invited her to conquer and, if opportunity 
occurred, to seduce the Emperor. “She has begun her mission discreetly at 
the Tuileries yesterday.” To Ratazzi, a Cabinet colleague, he wrote: “If I do 
not succeed it will not be for want of zeal. I have even tried to stimulate the 
patriotism of the very beautiful Castiglione in order that she may seduce 
the Emperor.” Well might Italy’s greatest statesman exclaim: “If we did 
for ourselves what we do for our country, what rascals we should be!” 
Since the Dictator had smiled on her she was at all the balls and diplomatic 
receptions incidental to the greatest gathering of celebrities since the Con- 
gress of Vienna. The absence of the Empress from the festivities due to her 
advanced pregnancy left the field open, and the Countess sailed into the 
first place without effort. Her days were spent with the dressmakers, her 
nights amid the gilded throng. Success went to her head. She gave herself 
airs, neglected her son, treated her husband with contemptuous indifference 
while ignoring his appeals to curb her extravagance. 

How much Eugénie had heard of her husband’s latest flame we do not 
know, but at the end of June the Countess was invited to an evening party 
at St. Cloud. Robed in transparent muslin, her hat tritnmed with white 
flowers and her hair falling over her shoulders, the sorceress looked at her 
best. Like an apparition, records Countess Tascher de la Pagerie: “What 
virtue would have been required to resist her, and virtue was not a quality 
on which the men at such gatherings could pride themselves. Everyone 
expressed admiration.” She seemed perfectly at ease, steering straight 


» , Countess de Castiglione, who is said to be on the 
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towards her goal. Illuminated boats stood ready on the lake in the warm 
summer night, and the host smilingly invited her to join him in his own. 
In his gossipy journal Count Horace de Vieil~Castel noted that. they. spent 
some considerable time on a little islet, that she returned looking a little 
confused, and that the Empress showéd signs of annoyance. “I have inquired 
of several Piedmontese about the resources of the Castigliones. I find they 
have only 18,000 francs a year left, and their mode of life needs at least 
sixty or eighty thousand. The Countess has been the mistress of the King 
of Piedmont, and I strongly suspect her of intimacy with Nieuwerkerke.” 
The Countess described the occasion in a letter to her Polish friend Prince , 
Poniatowski, who replied that the Empress was fundamentally ened: 
natured and that her attitude was natural to a woman. 

At what stage did they become lovers? The answer may have eee 
enshrined in the missing pages of the diary which we may assume were 
deliberately removed. Shortly after the féte at St. Cloud the Emperor left 
for the waters of Plombiéres and the sea breezes of Biarritz, and there was 
no further meeting till the fair Italian was invited in the autumn at 
Compiegne. “A miracle of beauty, like a classical statue,” commented 
Princess Metternich, “Venus descended from Mount Olympus; I have never 
seen such beauty and I never shall.” That she was disliked for her arrogance 
and, in the phrase of another guest, possessed neither heart nor soul, 
troubled her not at all. One evening when she left a theatrical performance 
explaining that she felt unwell, the Emperor employed the first interval to 
inquire what was wrong. 

“Yesterday evening,” recorded Vieil-Castel on February 18, 1857, “there 
was a delightful fancy dress ball at the Foreign Office: the Emperor, wore 
a domino and amused himself vastly by mixing with the guests, but his 
slow sidling walk and habit of twirling his moustache betrayed him. The 
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the Emperor, wore a fantastic dress, Her 
forehead and fell in waves on her neck, Her e 
with gold, was magnificent. Men thougty, if they did not say, that they would 
have gladly changed places with the E “She carried her beauty with 
insolence and displayed her charms with effrontery. Her neck is truly mag- 
nificent, without a wrinkle or blemis d she carries it erect with the proud 
consciousness of some Moorish beatsty. She is as much a courtesan as 
Aspasia. The Countess was, the\féature of the ball. The Emperor imagines 
he reigns supreme in her heart. ked dupe!” 

3 aking about an attempt on the Emperor 
in the morning unescorted from the resi- 
After he entered his carriage three men emerged 
ft tried to seize the horses’ heads. The coachman 
whipped up his horses knocking down one of the assailants, and drove 
rapidly away. That the Cynspirators had chosen that place and time indi- 
cated that it was aot the rier’s first visit. In the ensuing trial of the Italian 
conspirators the name and address of the Countess were suppressed in the 
papers. 

A month later, on May 3, Vieil-Castel records another ball at the Ministry 
of Marine during a visit of the Grand Duke Constantine, where the Countess 
appeared more prominently than ever, though people were saying she was 
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out of favour. “The Minister had refused to send her an invitation and she 
only procured it at the special request of Princess Mathilde. When the 
Princess toured the rooms with the Grand Duke, the Countess came next 
on the arm of a Russian gentleman. In the small drawing-room reserved for 
Princes of the blood, except the Minister of Marine and the ladies in atten- 
dance on Princess Mathilde, no one was admitted but the Countess Castig- 
lione.” Soon afterwards the Emperor left for Plombiéres, and the Countess 
visited London at the invitation of Lord and Lady Holland. In the autumn 
she was a guest at Compiégne for the second time, and at the end of her 
life she included in her will the tell-tale injunction to bury her in “ the night- 
dress of Compiègne, 1857.” At this moment of triumph the sky suddenly 
darkened and she resolved to return to Italy. What had happened? The 
answer has been recently found in a letter to her from her friend Prince 
Poniatowski recording a conversation with the Emperor. After paying 
tribute to her intelligence, charm and beauty he added that he regretted 
her urge to be talked about. “I never said a word to anyone,” he continued. 
“Even Mocquard (his secretary) knows nothing. If there has been talk it is 
because her friends found her in bed with sheets and lacé of great value.”- 

The fall was even more rapid than her ascent, The romance had lasted two 
years. The blow was to her pride, not to her heart, for love had played 
no part in the drama, Living in the country, alone with her son, she consoled 
herself with the thought that her mission had been a success, since she had 
strengthened the Emperor’s sympathy with Italian aspirations. Her fantasti- 
cally exaggerated claim: “I made Italy and saved the Papacy,” mirrors 
her pathological vanity. Long afterwards she wrote to a friend that, if she 
had been despatched to France a few years earlier, an Italian, instead of 
a Spaniard, would have reigned in the Tuileries. “I would not have gone to 
Mexico like the Spaniard who caused the defeat at Sedan, the destruction of 
the Empire, and the dismemberment of France.” Moreover, she had not 
given up all hope that the clouds would clear away. Poniatowski, now 
naturalised and a Senator, did his best for her in Paris. The Emperor had 
lost all interest in her, he reported at the end of 1858, and believed that 
she was the mistress of Victor Emmanuel. She must be patient. 

She had not very long to wait, for in April, 1859, the Emperor hurried 
across the Alps to join Victor Emmanuel in the plains of Lombardy. Her 
husband, now legally separated but still retaining some slight affection 
for his unloving partner, reported the progress of the brief campaign from 
the front. The first step towards the unification of Italy had been taken, 
and she flattered herself that she had played a vital part in the process. 
Meanwhile she consoled herself with the new French Ambassador at Turin, 
Prince Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, whom she had met in Paris. As 
usual, all the passion was on one side, for her lovers, like hér husband, 
complained of a certain reserve even in the most intimate relations, ` 

Bored by her seclusion the Countess returned to Paris with her son in 
the autumn of 1860 and settied at Passy. She received a few friends, but 
Vieil-Castel noted two months after her return that no one talked about 
her. Despite her poor health and neurasthenia she retained her attraction, 
accepting Poniatowski as her lover from fear of losing his friendship. The 
prospect seemed bleak, but she had not entirely given up hope. On January 
28, 1862, she was thrilled by a letter from Count Baciocchi, first cousin and 
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chamberlain of the Emperor, announcing that she would be invited to a ball 
at the Tuileries on February 9 after five years of quarantine. “I did not see 
a single pretty woman,” she recorded scornfully in her diary. “They were 
all furious to see me so pretty and admired, and their faces were a sight. 
Met the Emperor who was very embarrassed in talking to me, He asked for 
news and wanted to say more, but everyone was staring at us. I was very 
calm.” Paris indeed was once again talking of her, and criticisms of her 
dress in an Italian paper stirred her husband to angry remonstrance. She 
appealed to Eugénie to stop the calumnies, and on receiving a friendly reply ` 
(not preserved) she asked Persigny, Minister of the Interior, to announce 
that the offending journal would be excluded from France by order of the 
Empress. A communiqué, replied Persigny, would appear, but the authority 
of the Empress could not be invoked. He suggested they should talk it over, 
signing himself “your most devoted admirer.” 

The ball at the Tuileries proved to bé a false dawn, for the Emperor had 
found other satisfactions and they never met again. Her failure to recover 
his friendship or his interest throws light on one of the disputed problems 
of the Second Empire, That the dentist, Dr. Hugenschmidt, was a son of the 
Emperor has been generally concluded from the fact that he was often 
the playmate of the Prince Imperial to whom he bore a striking resemblance; 
that he was entrusted to Dr. Evans, the family dentist, who taught him his 
trade; that he visited the fallen ruler at Chistlehurst and kept in touch with 
Eugénie till her death; and that he was a close friend of Prince Victor, 
eldest son of Prince Napoleon. His executor, on the contrary, affirms that 
he was the legitimate son of Hugenschmidt, major domo of the Court. He 
himself apparently believed not merely that he was the son of the Emperor 
but that the Countess Castiglione was his mother. Walking with a friend 
one day along, the Rue Cambon, he pointed to a house and remarked: 
“That is where my mother died.” “Your mother?” exclaimed his com- 
panion. “Yes, the Comtesse de Castiglione.” Another witness testifies to 
having seen her portrait at the head of his bed. Her surviving diaries and 
correspondence, on the other hand, contain no reference to Hugenschmidt, 
and her latest biographer rejects any connection on the ground that in her 
efforts to regain favour she would have played her trump card had she held 
one in her hand. 

Resuming her shattered life af Passy she consoled herself with a Jewish 
banker named Bauer, who was followed by other admirers, French and 
Italians, for her liaisons rarely lasted long. Except for Prince Napoleon no 
member of the Bonaparte family took notice of her. On the death of her 
husband in 1867 she returned to Italy, and was welcomed by the amorous 
King who granted her a pension; but he too gradually wearied of her 
requests for money. Reminding him that he was the father of a child “of 
whom I am the mother,” she begged not only for cash but for recognition 
of their son. Whether the King acknowledged his paternity, and indeed 
whether she invented the story, we do not know. Her last appearance on 
the European stage occurred after Sedan when she assisted Thiers in his 
vain efforts to bring Italy into the war. Returning to Paris after the débdcle 
she lingered on till the close of the century, poor and lonely, frustrated and 
forgotten. Dreading the scrutiny of the world when her beauty of face and 
figure was gone; she emerged after dusk with her dogs, wandering among - 
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the scenes of her former triumphs and gazing at the vacant space where the 

Tuileries had stood. Certain coveted prizes she had won, not by heart nor 

brain, but by her pretty face. Richer rewards—the love and respect of her 

fellows—she never strove to win. G. P. Goocu 
(To be continued.) 


HONG KONG 


HE modern historian, however partisan he may be, no longer denies 

that the way some of the colonies were acquired by the world’s colonial 

powers scarcely does them much credit. There were pirates and 
adventurers in those days and they were not too particular about their 
doings. Hong Kong was ceded outright to Great Britain by the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842, which brought to an end that unsavoury episode which 
came to be called the Opium War and—what was far more important than 
the opium question—opened an unwilling China to western trade. In 
Canton, Shanghai, Ningpo, Foochow and Amoy, British traders now had 
equal rights with their Chinese counterparts. They were not subject to 
Chinese laws and were too far from home to be adequately controlled by 
their own government. The Chinese, who had signed the treaty under 
duress, inevitably resented the foreign devils, and were probably happier 
when the latter confined their activities to the island which had been ceded to 
them. That was a barren rock of no use to anybody. Yet when the Japanese 
captured it 100 years later, it was far from being a barren rock only 32 
square miles in area. In 1860 a tiny island and the tip of Kowloon—the 
peninsula jutting out from the mainland opposite Hong Kong—was added 
to the colony; this too was ceded outright. And in 1898 this Kowloon 
holding was extended still farther by the leasing of the rest of Kowloon 
and 75 adjacent islands, which brought the total area of the colony to 
nearly 391 square miles. The lease was to run for 99 years. 

Nobody can argue that Hong Kong was a splendidly prosperous island 
port which was wrested from China by the western barbarians. It was a 
trophy of war, true enough; but at the time the Chinese probably regarded 
it as the least of all claims to which they were forced to yield. If the people 
who, as the dying Emperor Hsien Feng later said, seemed always to be 
going to war with somebody had demanded no more than this barren 
island, the Chinese would have been better pleased. Yet the corridors of 
history have some strange turnings. Today Hong Kong is one of the great 
entrepét ports of the world, strategically placed on the sea route to the 
Far East; yet she is no longer the southern gateway to a crumbling Chinese 
Empire, but an island none too sure of her own destiny off the shores 
of one of the great powers on the twentieth century. Of course there was 
some drum and chest beating during the early days of the Communist 
take-over in China; but that has long since given way to a realization that 
Hong Kong cannot be defended against an all-out attaok from the main- 
land. Its defence even for a short time would depend on American bombers 
based on Formosa. Hong Kong today, like its neighbour Macao, exists 
on sufferance. Its small forces, like the obsolete cannop which point their 
empty muzzles seawards from Macao’s Monte Fort, threaten nobody; they 
do not affect the balance of power. 
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A few months ago I paid a second visit to Hong Kong. Though much 
the same as I remembered it 10 years previously, I was continually finding 
myself in places I did not recognize. New buildings have been going up at 
a phenomenal rate. I asked a Chinese doctor friend about it. “If you’ve 
got any money, put it into building hotels or apartments. That’s the way 

to make a fortune hete.” “But what about Hong Kong’s long-term 
future?” I said. “Surely people are not willing to invest money in anything 
so non-liquid as buildings?” My friend laughed: “Tt is not a question of 
long-term. It only takes from three to five years to get your money back. 
After that it is all profit.” I saw the point. Rents are so high in Hong Kong 
that an investor only has to have a certain minimum short-term confidence 
in the status quo. Most of the investors are wealthy Chinese anyway; and 
nobody is more skilled at looking after himself than a wealthy Chinese. 
Whatever happens to the colony, it is not likely to pass out of Chinese 
hands. Almost certainly the present investors have made arrangements to 
cope with any eventuality they fear. 

There have always been slums in Hong Kong. Is there a city in the world 
without them? The bulk of the slum tenements where the Chinese dwell 
were built in the middle of the ninetenth century when town planning was 
virtually unknown. Packed together back to back, separated by narrow 
alleys festooned with colourful washing strung on bamboo poles, the slums 
of Hong Kong have always been a glaring contrast to the splendid apart- 
ments and houses of the Peak. Every visitor and journalist makes the 
inevitable comparison. If Hong Kong is a shop window of the Free World, 
there are some unfortunate things in it. It is not the Government’s fault. 
Hong Kong was founded as a trading post when there were few Chinese 
on the island. The Government established law and order and made it clear 
that anyone was welcome to come and trade and settle down. The Chinese 
who did come to settle in the first tenements of Victoria were used to over- 
crowding and bad sanitation. The cities of China were just as bad or worse. 
This was the way they expected to live and bring up their children. 

I noticed a bigger problem than the slums: the appalling numbers of 
refugees whose coming has put on the shoulders of the Government of a 
tiny colony a burden which it cannot reasonably be expected to carry alone. 
The population increase since 1939 has been just under a million. Nearly 
two and a half million people—more than the population of New Zealand 
—now live on the 391 square miles that make up the colony. But even 
these figures conceal the extent of the problem. For less than a sixth of 
this area is fit to be used either for farming or building; and this pushes 
the density figures for Kowloon up to 2,000 an acre, probably the highest 
anywhere in the world. Hong Kong is spilling over with people; they are 
its biggest problem. For the squatters of Hong Kong one is filled with pity; 
and certainly pity influenced the Government’s decision to allow families 
who had been displaced by a political upheaval in the heart of China to 
flow over the border into the New Territories. It was, in any case, a tradi- 
tional policy that the Chinese should be free to come and go as they please. 
The real trouble in the last decade is that they have been coming but not 
going. Yet a halt was not called to the influx until it was clear that there 
was not the remotest chance of settling any more. So hundreds of thousands 
squatted in hovels made from bits of wood and tin and cardboard and 
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paper, menaced by disease and frighteningly sudden outbreaks of fire. They 
squatted on the steep hillsides and on the edges of the towns. When the 
rain fell they were flooded out; when someone dropped a match in the 
wrong place they either burnt to death or were once more without a hovel 
they could call home. Welfare workers struggled vainly against the tide. 
Squatting was not a new thing in the colony. It started after the war when 
people either could not find houses or could not afford the rents. Sometimes 
squatter shacks were even built on the flat roofs of tenements. This was a 
new challenge of appalling dimensions. Humanitarian considerations apart, 
it was a threat far more dangerous than the change of government in China 
had provided. This vast army of homeless and unfed was a menace to 
public order. The pressures exerted by people who have nothing to lose 
can never be ignored. 

In October, 1956, during the Chinese Double Tenth celebrations, serious 
riots occurred. I talked to a Chinese business man who was a Special Con- 
stable and had been called up. “There was blood everywhere,” he said. “I 
nearly got my head knocked off. Thank the Lord they didn’t have guns!” 
This affair, which accounted for 59 deaths and nearly 400 other casualties, - 
seems to have been started by Kuomintang sympathisers attacking people 
flying Communist flags. The Communist flag is much less in favour nowa- 
days as one would expect in a colony where so many are refugees from 
Communist China, and there is a great deal of latent anti-Communist 
feeling which could get out of control. But according to the official report, 
these Nationalist sympathisers were “egged on by criminals bent on 
personal gain and power”; the men behind the scenes were the racketeers 
who sold “protection” to shopkeepers, brothels and opium dens. Also 
involved were the secret societies—the biggest group of which are the Triad 
societies with a reported membership of around fifty thousand. The Chinese 
secret society, so beloved of the old thriller writers, exerts a powerful 
influence. There have been many police drives again these societies, and it 
is reported that during the first nine months of 1957 more than a thousand 
arrests were made. The Triad societies are ideal organizations for Kuomin- 
tang agents to infiltrate and use for political ends. And beyond these secret 
societies—-perhaps supplying recruits for them—is this great squatter multi- 
tude already mentioned, perpetually seeking a way out of its misery and 
discontent; a mass whose component individuals live in such poverty that 
it is unthinkable that they should view the world and its rival ideologies 
in the same way as people who have found in life something worth 
protecting. 

The Government’s Resettlement Department is doing all it can. In the 
New Territories huge seven-storey blocks with 64 rooms on each floor have 
been erected to rehouse the squatters. They are resettled five to a room— 
a room being 120 square feet. Overcrowded? Yes, except by the standards 
they are used to. The resettled ones are among the lucky. Present plans en- 
visage the resettlement of another 230,000 squatters by £962. The economic 
strain on the resources of a tiny colony is severe, and one inevitably asks: 
Can it be done in time? Even when the refugees are rehoused, there are 
still all the other things people need if they are going te feel “at home,” and 
if they are to be fully integrated into the life of the colony. What then of the 
future? I met more than one Chinese pessimist who gave Hong Kong 
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another five years independence. Others believe the colony will continue 
much as it is until the Kowloon lease runs out forty years from now, It is 
all guess-work. Yet the interdependence of the various parts of the modern 
world is such that an explosion anywhere could affect the future of Hong 
Kong, Neither armaments nor the lack of them can bring sécurity; and even 
the-most competent administration cannot work miracles with such a popula- 
tion. In the long run, of course, Hong Kong will once again belong to China. 
But, as Lord Keynes used to say, in the long run we are all dead anyway. 
For Hong Kong “the long run” may be quite a long time coming. 
BERNARD LLEWELLYN. 


BOSWELL AND MACAULAY 


N 1831 John Wilson Croker, who like Macaulay was both a man of 
letters and a man of affairs, edited a new edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson. This differed from previous editions mainly in that it contained, 
along with the author’s original text, interpolated passages culled from 
Hawkins, Mrs. Thrale, Fanny Burney and other intimates of Johnson. 
Shortly after its appearance this new edition was given an avowedly hostile 
review by Macaulay in the Edinburgh Review, to which very influential 
organ he had now become a distinguished contributor. With Macaulay’s 
angry condemnation of Croker’s work as editor we are not now concerned; 
it is but a prelude to the tempest of invective and abuse which shortly 
broke over Boswell’s head. But he begins with praise—extravagant praise 
of the “Life” and its author; Boswell has written “the first of biographies,” 
he is “no less the greatest of biographers than is Herodatus the greatest of 
historians . . . Eclipse first and the rest nowhere”; and so on with other 
“ parallels. On this note of generous appreciation we might expect the review 
to continue and end; but not so. With a suddenness which startles the 
reader he turns from appraising the work to abusing the character of its 
author: Boswell is a bore, a laughing-stock, servile, pedantic, impertinent, 
shallow, a sot, a talebearer, an eavesdropper, a tavern butt, a dunce, a 
parasite and a coxcomb. We are then told that “he is-one of the smallest 
men who ever lived, a man of the meanest and feeblest intellect . . . always 
laying himself at the feet of some eminent man and begging to be spit 
upon and trampled on.” Then come the famous antithesis: “Goldsmith and 
La Fontaine attained literary eminence in spite of their weaknesses. Boswell 
attained it because of his weakness. If he had not been a great fool he 
would not have been a great writer.” 

This diatribe, we may note, is in no way related to the logic of the review 
as a whole; it is detached from it and wholly gratuitous. Later on, it is true, 
feeling no doubt that his antitheses are too violent for his readers to 
stomach, Macaulay*tries to relate the book and the character in terms of 
cause and effect; because Boswell is a weak fool he has written a great 
book, strength has been derived and manifested only out of badness and 
weakness. In elaborating this argument he gives an exhibition of bad logic, 
bad metaphysics, bad aesthetics, and bad psychology to which it is hard 
to find a parallel. Only for very sufficient reasons do good critics concern 
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themselves at all with the moral character of their subjects. Most reviewers 
(and this is certainly true of modern ones) are almost entirely concerned 
with the qualities of the work with which they are dealing. There are two 
and only two good reasons for doing otherwise, the first being that the 
genius and the character of a writer may be so involved that a full and 
just assessment of the one cannot be made without reference to the other; 
“the style is the man,” the genius is the character. This relationship holds 
good for many of the lesser romantic artists and is most pronounced in 
those whom we may call the confessors, beginning with neurotics like 
Rousseau and Marie Bashkirtseff at one end of the scale and with transcen- 
dental mystics like St. Augustine, St. Theresa and Newman at the other. 
In between are to found all degrees of interfusion of character with genius. 
culminating in those great objective artists whose genius appears to be 
detached from the character and whose works can be understood and 
enjoyed without any reference to it. We cannot equate character with genius 
as Macaulay and some other Victorian biographers and critics have tried 
to do, let alone relate the genius only to the weaknesses of the character. 
In most cases they exist apart. and operate from different levels of the 
human personality. 

John Morley, writing on this very theme in his essay on Byron, says: 

“Criticism and morality are equally injured by the confusion between the. 
worth of what he wrote and the virtue or wicknedness of the life he lived. 
The admirers of his poetry appear sensible of some obligation to be the 
champions of his conduct, while those who have diligently gathered together 
the details of an accurate knowledge of the unseemliness of his conduct 
cannot bear to think that from this bramble men have gathered figs.” These 
words provide an answer to Macaulay’s preposterous claim that the Life 
of Johnson was borne of the weakness and folly of its author, that if he 
had not been a great fool he would never have been a great writer. If works 
of art are to be interpreted in terms of character the whole character of 
the artist must come under review, not his weaknesses only. 

The second and direct reason for being concerned with an author’s 
character is that you are writing his biography or at least that short form 
of biography known as a character study. To do this latter satisfactorily 
requires in the critic a power of patient analysis, balance, detachment, and 
an imaginative sympathy with the subject, with whom he must be able 
to establish a measure of self identification, feeling vicariously his conflicts 
and temptations while at the same time maintaining sufficient detachment 
to make an impartial analysis: to do in fact what Johnson did for Richard 
Savage, a character fully as open to criticism as is Boswell’s. But this is 
just what Macaulay neither desired to do nor was capable of doing for 
Boswell; he is content to abuse him at the top of his voice. One might 
have assumed that a man who had written two masterpieces and nearly a 
third had some claim to those gifts which make a distinguished writer; but 
once again let Macaulay correct us. After stating that “In an important 
branch of literature Boswell has immeasurably surpassed such writers as 
Tacitus, Clarendon, and Alfieri,” he goes on with staggering inconsistency 
to tell us that “Of the talents which ordinarily raise,men to eminence as 
writers Boswell had absolutely none.” 

Few serious readers of the “Life” or the “Highland Journey” can share 
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Macaulay’s contempt for the mind of the author as there revealed. When 
arguing with Johnson he is often wiser than Johnson, and when writing 
about himself he reveals a most acute perception of his own wayward 
character. How justly and intelligently he comments on himself when 
remarking: “Many people have built castles in the air, but I must be one 
of the few who have tried to live in one,” and in the long correspondence 
with Temple and Isabel Zuylan there is much more, to the same effect. 
Let Macaulay be judged out of his own mouth; recall that in a preceding 
passage he has proclaimed the “Life” to be the greatest of biographies and 
Boswell to be the greatest of biographers. Now suppose we could have 
asked Macaulay his reasons for making this unqualified judgment. What, 
supposing him to be in a calmer and more reflective mood, would have 
been his answer? He would doubtless point to Boswell’s long and 
conscientious research, his industry in organizing the vast harvest of this 
research, the skill with which a diversity of characters and happenings are 
related to the central figure, and the narrative skill with which every scene 
and character is presented. But above all he would have had to admit that 
the biography is so great because the portrait of the man protrayed in it 
is so complete. The whole man is given “wart and all,” and to give the 
whole man means to represent him in weakness and defect as well as in 
virtue and strength. This is what Boswell has done, this is his unique 
achievement. He had genuine admiration for intellectual greatness and his 
interest in character—his own included—is unfailing. It is to these very 
real and positive qualities we owe the “Life” and the Highland tour and 
not to those pathetic declensions into folly and intemperance to which 
Macaulay so absurdly and fasely attributes them. 

To sum up: Macaulay’s strictures on Boswell are unjustified, because 
they are conceived in something very like malice and are therefore suspect 
from the start. It has been said of Gibbon that he wrote about Christianity . 
as if it had done him a personal injury. So writes Macaulay about Boswell. 
Thus conceived, the criticisms are based on a false analysis, and, as we 
might expect, coarse, brutal, and always extravagant in their expression. 
Granting that some of the reflections on Boswell’s character are true, the 
defects with which he is charged are mainly those which for most people 
are a subject for lenient regret and not contemptuous abuse. Since Boswell 
is dealt with entirely in terms of his defects, an unbalanced, imperfect and 
therefore false image of his character has been presented, and, issuing as 
it does from a highly authoritative source, perpetuated until quite recent 
times. This last is the most cogent reason for affirming that Macaulay’s 
strictures are unjustified. In making them he did injury to the reputation 
of James Boswell, but still more to his own reputation as a critical writer. 

H. A. MORGAN. 
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ILL Europe become what, in reality, it is: a small promontory of 
the Asiatic continent?” The author of these words might be a 
Hero of the Soviet Union . . . “Europe visibly aspires to be ruled 
by an American commission.” The writer of this could easily be President 
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Eisenhower . . . In fact, however, the two “predictions” were first made in 
1919 and 1931, respectively. But even more surprising is the fact that both 
statements were made by a man generally supposed to have little interest 

-—and even less insight—into modern political and social trends. That man 
was a notable but esoteric French poet—Paul Valéry. 

Valéry himself will never know whether his predictions about Europe 
were truly prophetic or not, for he died in France in July, 1945, a fortnight 
before the Hiroshima explosion. Venerated as a poet, dramatist, essayist, 
and public speaker, he was never in his life-time regarded as a prophet. 
Indeed, he was usually looked upon as a man who marked the end of 
something—to be precise, as the last, and perhaps the finest, of what are 
commonly called the French Symbolist poets. Yet, looking at a map of 
our present-day world, taking into account the prodigious part being played 
by America in post-war Europe, remembering recent events in China and 
the nuclear tests proceeding in Siberia, one cannot help having a sneaking 
suspicion, as a mere European, that he may soon be regarded as something 
of a prophet, too. Europe is already the fulcrum of the East-West balance. 
Dare we conclude, therefore, that an obscure French poet may have some 
important things to say to our Atomic Age? I would suggest that Valéry 
has left us a message and a warning—a message for the present, and a 
warning for the future. To begin with, let me stress the fact that neither 
his message nor his warning will be, in the narrow sense of the word, 
political. Valéry stood aloof from political parties all his life, both before 
and during the German occupation. He once remarked: “One must be 
either infinitely foolish or infinitely ignorant to dare to hold an opinion 
on most of the problems raised by politics.” It must also be emphasised - 
that Valéry was no social reformer; he had little personal interest in what 
happened to people, and so had no particular social theories to propound. 
Nevertheless, he was very much interested in man’s future. The explanation 
of this seeming paradox lies in his approach to life in general. This was 
essentially cerebral. Though he had but little interest in the fate of society, 
he was genuinely concerned about the future of the human mind. Like his 
predecessor Mallarmé, Valéry tended to exclude from consciousness all 
feelings of kinship with his fellow-men which, if admitted, would bind him 
to them. His point of view, as he once said, was always: Everything 
related to the intellect! Tout par rapport à l'intellect! 

This tendency is essentially modern. Pure scientific knowledge has never 
stood in higher repute than it does today; and intellectual growth seems 
to be far outstripping emotional development. Having largely discarded 
the idea of the soul in favour of the intellect, modern man is now hard 
at work trying to rid himself of the bondage of his stubborn, old-fashioned, 
instinct-driven body. He is in danger of becoming like H. G. Wells’s 
“Martians,” with their enormous heads and spindly under-carriages. If this 
is so, the positive, social significance of Valéryan poetry is that, in analysing 
himself—his own particular body-mind conflict—Valéry diagnoses our 
conflict, too. In this way Symbolism has now acquired a social value not 
unlike that of psychological analysis. A large part of the analyst’s work is 
to induce his patients to become consciously aware of their own problems. 
In like manner, Valéry’s poetry forms a compelling and searching study — 
of the present-day conflict between our knowledge and our human emotions. 
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Thus one may define his message as a veiled plea for more self-knowledge 
—to be attained, so he says, by prolonged and rigorous concentration on 
the hidden symbolism of human life. 

Like a coin Valéry’s message has another side. This—its negative aspect 
—was the direct outcome of the rather unfortunate fact that he not only 
diagnosed our conflict but also prescribed treatment for it. Many people, 
including not a few of his contemporaries, have felt that Mallarmé’s 
Symbolism was characterized by a certain unhealthiness. His legacy, passed 
on through Valéry, contributed something—perhaps more than we think— 
to the fall of France in 1940. What was this unhealthiness?’ Poetry became 
metaphysical, abstract, over-subtilized. It expressed a highly cerebral and 
self-conscious attitude | to life, so that the individual poem finally became 
a complicated “game”—a game of intellectual counters, a sort of cross- 
word puzzle, between poets and their readers. All too often this was the. 
treatment prescribed by the Symbolists for the conflict of knowledge and. 
emotions—eulogization of the intellect to the exclusion of all else. And to. 
what did this glorification of the ego lead? To a negation of life itself. Some- 
years ago an Australian professor claimed that in Mallarmé’s Hérodiade* - 
“a century of intellectual nihilism reached its climax.” He went on to say 
that this poem seemed to be “the last word of French poetry, the perilous 
point at which literature passes over into the unexpressed, and the European, 
intellect faces suicide . . .” In fact, however, the “last word” was with 
Valéry. He pursued Mallarmé’s quest for perfection to its logical con- 
clusion, and saw for himself that the end was, in truth, intellectual suicide. 

This brings us to the warning implicit in the ending of the Symbolist 
tradition. The ideal of self-knowledge advocated by Valéry is, unfor- 
tunately, easily misinterpreted. This arises when the term “self-knowledge” 
is used in the purely intellectual sense. Critics and writers in general too 
often try to gloss over this intensification of self-consciousness, as if it were 
not socially and psychologically bad. Over-development of the ego can bé 
as harmful and unhealthy as the extreme “cult of the subconscious” 
-practised by the Surrealists. Thus throughout most of his life Valéry was 
as sure as Mallarmé that the human mind was fully capable of performing 
the high tasks allotted to it; it was only in later years that he began to 
perceive the ultimate futility of the purely cerebral life. After World War I 
he wrote with steadfast optimism: 

“Patience, patience, 

Patience dans lazur! .. . 

Viendra Pheureuse surprise.” 
In 1931, rather less hopefully, he was writing: “The sky, thirteen years 
afterwards, is far from clear. Might one not say that humanity, clear- 
thinking and reasonable though it is—yet incapable of sacrificing its 
impulses to rational understanding and its hatreds to its sufferings,—is 
behaving like a swarm of absurd and miserable insects invincibly attracted 
by the flame?” Ten years later, in 1941, his faith in human reason had 
turned to despair, and his nihilism reached the nadir when he conjectured : 
-“Perhaps the mind is one of the means-discovered by the universe for 
finishing it all as quickly as possible.” 

But even this was not his final word on the subject of man’s app EHC: 
*Mallarmé died in 1898, leaving the cycle uncompleted. 
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That was uttered shortly before his death. In December, 1944, he delivered 
his last public lecture at the Sorbonne. It concerned Voltaire, and ended 
by referring to the destructiveness of war in these terms: “Confronted by 
this state of human affairs,* which indicates that man understands himself 
less and less—just as he seems the less to comprehend nature as he finds 
therein more powerful means of action,—confronted by this fantastic 
spectacle, would Voltaire be able to recover that celebrated smile we know 
so well? Perhaps—if one may -be allowed thus to end these words about 
an unbeliever—there would come to his mind that supremely august saying, 
the truest, most simple and profound utterance ever made about mankind, 
and therefore about our politics, about the progress of our knowledge, 
about our doctrines and conflicts—perhaps he would murmur to himself 
this obvious conckusion: They know not what they do.” 

Thus spake Valéry in 1944, What would he say today? Recalling his 
own life, with its hopes and disillusionment, he might’ well be saying 
something like this: “Scarce was I ensconced in my shroud by the sea* 
when your life-boat called ‘Civilization’ sprang a leak at Hiroshima. I see 
you are still baling ... You live in a world wherein the ever-increasing 
use of human intellect is regarded as the only panacea for the mounting 
troubles of mankind. But may it not be that you are more in need of human 
kindness than of human intelligence? I appreciate your predicament. Since 
pre-historic man happened upon the first crude weapons you have jogged 
along the old, instinctive path of survival of the fittest. The hard ethic of 
loving your neighbour as much as yourself having often been beyond you, 
you have naturally tended to love yourself rather more than your neigh- 
bour. Survival seemed to depend on it. Now, however, with this ingenious 
splitting of the atom, the situation is suddenly reversed: it is going 
to pay you, collectively especially, not to be primitive . . . The 
problem of controlling the hydrogen bomb is really the problem of control- 
ling the all-too-human mind. When alive, I was of those who press on in 
the van, who see more clearly what lies ahead. (I say this with regret, not 
pride.) I see you toiling up the road that I followed—but more slowly. 
Some, sensing hesitation in the leaders, are anxiously echoing the cry 
Panem et circenses. Others, supposedly more intelligent, I hear worshipping 
the scientific god technological “know-how”-—by which they mean more 
education, more research, more discoveries. But I suspect your knowledge 
is becoming rather a burden. And will you, at long last, progress to what 
I discovered—and, unlike me, not be granted the deliverance of a quick, 
kind death? Sometimes I listen to your great, old-fashioned statesmen of 
East and West. They seem insanely deaf; they hear not the bell tolling 
for both of them. They appear to forget that nothing is easier in your 
imperfect world than to prove another wrong, and that even proving the 
other party very much wrong does not necessarily make you right. Both 
may be wrong... In any case, speaking from posthumous experience, 
I should say the winning contestant likes to remain alive to know he was 
right! Your latest Promethean conquest may rule out that satisfaction. You 
will say these are but the guesses of one who never felt sure of anything 
*Le. France under the Occupation. F 


*Valéry lies buried at Sète, his birthplace, in a hillside cemetery overlooking the 
Mediterranean. It is the scene of his famous poem Le Cimetière Marin. 
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~ whilst he lived. But this century has had other prophets more consistent 
than I. Chesterton, Wells, Dean Inge, Spengler, Tagore; Jung, Schweitzer, 
Bertrand Russell, Einstein, and many more, in all the fields of life—they, 
too, believe the road you are taking is unlikely to increáse your happiness. 
Your students of the soul, the psycho-analysts, point out that whereas a 
baby enjoys periods of senseless but very real happiness, a brilliant nuclear 
physicist may be merely “not unhappy.” Happiness, it seems, both individual 
and international, depends not so much on knowledge but on good human 
relationships. What you call “the Kingdom of Heaven” belongs to those 
who, though of adult intelligence, have not losť the felicity of early child- 
hood. Only at the-very end of my life did I discover. tbe humility this 

~ implies (that is y I chose to be buried in this spot). Are you quite sure 
it was merely . . . senile, second childhood?” 

; ms Ruys S. Jones. 


BLACK AUSTRALIA 


VERY week an exciting new event alters the shape of the colour prob- 

lem in Australia. A few weeks ago, a public meeting in Sydney sent a 

petition to Canberra seeking a Constitutional amendment, which would 
allow aboriginals citizenship status, Last week, a country clergyman accused 
his brother parsons of refusing aboriginals entry into rural churches. In the 
week just past, the first two aboriginals ever to matriculate signed the 
register at Queensland University; and a wealthy Melbourne business man’ 
adopted three aboriginal sisters from Darwin as his children. And Pastor 
Douglas Nicholls, M.B.E., is the first aboriginal to be in the Queen’s 
Birthday Honours list, for services to his people. To you in England these 
actions may seem unexceptional. You have accepted coloured people from 
the Colonies and India into your Universities, though not into your homes 
so much, for about 50 years, and anyone born British is a proper citizen, 
even if he speaks Welsh or Gaelic. The distinctions you make between 
people are not concerned with face at all, but with pride of birth. Here 
in Australia the aboriginals are literally a race apart. Problems rise thick 
as thistles whenever the two races, white and black, make positive measures 
of living together. 

The difficulty is that we did not respect them until late. The ‘ ‘native 
problem” was created by our ancestors. The pioneers considered natives a 
great nuisance, and shot them out of hand. Impatience, arising from official 
indecision on policy, led to bitter clashes out back. In the desert country 
some aboriginals were shot-even only 30 years ago. Queensland seem to 
have. a cleaner ‘slate than the other states, but the damage done by this 
appalling policy, there being no evidence, cannot be known. Protection was 
adopted by the State of Victoria late in the last century. As a racial policy 
it is negative and, paternal, for it implies that the natives must die out. 
An Aboriginies Protection Board; having a Protector as chairman, was set 
up with civil service finance. Political and economic measures, enacted 

after some suggestions of the Board, effectively stopped exploitation of the 
Aboriginals and abolished the slaughter. Within two decades Queensland, 
New South Wales, South Australia and Western Australia adopted the 
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gloomy policy of protection on these lines. The Federal Government—it 
has constitutional power only over the natives in the Northern Territory— 
followed suit. Under Protection the half-caste found a rough means of 
living, as a cattle stockman, boundary rider or police tracker, where the 
outdoor life and the half-instinctive hunting knowledge combined to make 
them useful to the white man’s culture. But they were helpless before social 
prejudice and had no future. Segregation grew as a social custom. The 
nomadic, highly organized tribes of Arnhem Land, and in the desert west 
of Alice Springs, were to be left untouched in reserves where nọ white man 
might enter except by permit. In the settled areas aboriginal families grew 
up in shanty towns, close by but apart from the country towns where they 
worked. The protective regulations, such as the very strict law forbidding 
any aboriginal from receiving intoxicating drink, saved them from degrada- 
tion, but encouraged the “whites” to regard the “blacks” as legally 
irresponsible, like children. 

We were aroused at last from our thoughtless indifference by knowledge 
coming from an unexpected quarter, the Universities. The anthropologists 
lecturing in Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide seriously studied the native 
Australians in their own desert country. Thirty years ago the classic work 
of Victorian times, “The Native Tribes of Central Australia,” by Spencer 
and Gillen, was republished as “The Arunta.” The scientists took it up 
with a new enthusiasm. Within three years a quarterly magazine, “Oceania,” 
appeared, and continued to publish original field-research. Dr. W. L. 
Warner wrote “A Black Civilization” on the social life in Arnhem Land. 
Many people have read “The Australian Aborigines,” by Professor A. P. 
Elkin, which gives in brief outline our comprehensive knowledge of most 
tribal customs. 

Racial matters came to a head four years before the war. A native in 
the desert country had committed an inter-tribal “revenge” murder and a 
“punitive” expedition set out to find him. After a public protest two 
missionaries went instead, peacefully persuading the man to face a judge 
and jury. Then to people in the cities it seemed wrong to try an aboriginal 
before a white jury, obviously biased. The court was eventually changed 
to a tribunal. Under pressure of informed public opinion this action began 
a complete revolution in official policy. The State and Federal Protection 
Boards became Welfare Boards, each under a Commissioner; they set 
out to change social conditions for the mass of aboriginals i in each State 
or Territory. 

It was soon found that any positive reform, so that the two races could 
mix, had to overcome both social prejudice and differences of standards. 
In the Northern Territory and Queensland, where aboriginals were already 
fitted for the life on cattle stations, the missionaries and the government 
inspectors could ensure that they had good health and good wages. It was’ 
rather like Leonard Horner enforcing the Factory Act regulations a century 
ago. But this was only a more efficient form of protection; what was needed 
was something like education for citizenship: However, the old social 
customs of segregation continued, because there were now'so many mixed- 
bloods (half-caste, quarter-caste, octoroons) in the eastern states that thé 
new practice of educating them had to catch up by two or three generations. — 
There are two first-rate secondary schools open to aboriginals in New South 
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Wales, at Sydney and at Casino on ‘the north coast. They are for boys and 
girls of both races. Most of the other “black” children finish their formal 
education after. attending a one-class country. primary school. Prejudicé i is 
very strong on the country pastoral stations. The real difficulties lie in 
adjusting the two different ways of life. Some of the disillusioned aboriginals 
in the country now find greater comfort in returning to the ancient rites 
and beliefs of their forefathers, and in certain districts they are trying to 
revive the old language. Those of the cities are endeavouring to copy our 
materialist philosophy. In the past the pastoral life gave them a little of 
both. Nowadays they realize they are being denied something and will not 
be satisfied until they are willingly accepted anywhere in our society, from 
(say) hospitals to universities. Not as certified “whites,” as some few are 
at present, but as aboriginals. ` 

The current state of affairs regarding the aboriginals is most unsatisfac- 
tory. If a “black” fulfils the standards of being a “white” citizen, if he 
learns to live as we do, he is granted a ticket of exemption, and may do 
anything we do, which means he fights hard for his chance. Our behaviour is 
his standard. This is inevitable for a -while, just as every economic induce- 
ment was made in the eighteenth century so that Continental Jews could 
turn Christian. Equality in terms of wages will be the first to come, though 
it will be hard to learn, for under the ancient tribal life there is no money 
and all property is shared among relatives. If he still lives close to the old 
life ‘his integrity is pulled opposing ways. If he lives in the city he has to 
face its tendency to despise the odd man. 

Assimilation has been the real goal of our racial problem for 10 years. 
This year it seems to have taken an impetus of its own. I had thought, 
when I attended the political meeting at the Sydney Town Hall in April, 
that it looked a lost cause. Perhaps a thousand people turned up, half of 
whom were Sydney aboriginals ranging from keen-witted boys of twelve to 
embittered men in their fifties. It seemed that “white” folks were as 
indifferent as 20 years ago. But when I collected names for the’ petition 
for a Constitutional amendment I found to my astonishment a great eager- 
ness to give the aboriginals a fair deal. The remarks of the country parson, 
published in a letter to the Press, are a sign of a social conscience. Events 

, abroad have had their effect on us, for we cannot be indignant at segregation 
in South Africa and Alabama when we allow it to spread here. The 
Victorian government, which over 90 years ago made the first step to 
Protection, is considering a Bill to include a number of aboriginal families 
in its housing programe. These are straws in the wind. More private homes 
are adopting aboriginal children into the family. To me the real advance 
has been the entrance of the two young people to Queensland University. 
It has not been easy: through four years of hard work some University 
students who organized their own Aboriginal Scholarship Committee, have 
raised over £43,000, and broken down social resistance, just for this chance. . 
The two scholars, Margaret Williams and Irwin Lewis, were selected from 
‘Casino High School and Christ Church Grammar School, Perth. Miss 
Williams intends to be a high school teacher; Irwin Lewis, a former school 
prefect and cricket “blue.” matriculated with distinction in geography. In 
the cities the old ideas of “black” inferiority are dying out at last. , 
Turramurra, New South Wales. Jack Horner. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES THAT WENT 
ASTRAY 

N the as-yet-unwritten History of Humanity’s Mistakes by far the most 

Jinersing chapter is that dealing with the discovery of America. As is 

own to most people, America has been discovered twice, but not once 
was there any intention of so doing, and on neither occasion could the 
gallant explorer turn his discovery to any account. America was discovered 
by the way, fortuitously, because she lay in the path of those who were 
trying, without success, to establish a new sea-route to India from east to 
west. But when the expedition had dodged this obstacle, and were well on 
the way to their goal, their leader was attacked and beaten to death by 
naked savages, and his shipmates, returning without him, brought the 
unspoken message to Europe: “Stop! Do not be such fools as to overlook 
this continent, which will bring you far more than India—not only spices, 
silks, peacock’s feathers and treasure. America is the Graecia Major of 
modern times.” Those poor blacks on the Philippines were actually instru- 
mental in getting this message back to Europe, so that a man versed in 
all knowledge of his times wrote a “Mundus Novus,” directing the attention 
of educated people to this new continent. Amerigo Vespucci’s letter showed 
plainly that men had been chasing shadows when they pursued the west- 
ward route to India. But Europe took no notice. 

The first discoverers of America had no plan at all; Leif Eriksson, 
sailing from Scandinavia to Iceland, was cast adrift by storms, and came 
to America by way of Greenland. That happened about the year 1,000. 
Even in those days the Northmen had their problems; they wanted new 
lands with room for their surplus population. But faced with the choice 
of settling an uninhabited country or despoiling their European neighbours, 
they took the latter course. Since the ninth century Normandy had been 
theirs, and they had ample experience in robbery and in plundering the 
European coastal regions. It was easier to continue in the way of living 
in which they were skilled than to sail without compass across the Atlantic. 
In 1016 some Norman “pilgrims” settled outside Salerno and began to 
build up that powerful South Italian empire, which once could force its 
will upon the Pope and even threaten Byzantium; and “Vineland” (as the 
Northmen called the land they had discovered) was forgotten for 500 years. 

When Europe began to take an interest in America again, it was due 
to the rise to power of two states which had so far had little influence in 
the Mediterranean. 

Venetian and Genoese commercial politics in the late middle-ages were 
directed to one object only: to obtain and to keep the monopoly of bringing 
goods from the Levant to Europe. The violent conflict between Genoa and 
Venice can be explained only from this standpoint. At first Genoa led the 
way, being the better adapted both as regards diplomacy and power. But 
Venice soon picked up the tricks and began to copy her neighbour's 
example. The rivalry of the two states came to a head*in the so-called war 
of Chioggia (1380) which Venice won after a hard struggle. But it was a 
victory in little more like a compromise than a dictated peace; it may be 
said that Venice’s success was not due to any real superiority. Since the 
beginning of the fourteenth century France had been taking an interest 
in the Levant trade Gf only to injure Florence, who had given financial 
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aid to her enemy, Edward III of England, in the Hundred Years War); 
and her foe in the immediate neighbourhood was, of course, Genoa, lying 
just at her gates. Moreover, Genoa was suddenly obliged to defend herself 
against another enemy, Milan, who had received a tremendous impetus 
from the rule of the Sforzas. Genoa succumbed to their double onslaught— 
in the fifteenth century she came“under the lash now of the one, now 
of the other state—and Venice profited. That period saw the finest flowering 
of the Adriatic republic, which moreover had the advantage of being then 
governed by an outstanding and astute personality, the Doge Francesco 
Foscari. 

A result of Genoa’s slow decline was that men of energy and enterprise 
felt obliged to seek fresh spheres of action. Two sea-captains emigrated 
from Genoa. One was called Christopher Columbus; he went westwards 
to Spain. The other was Giovanni Cabot: he went east. to his city’s rival, 
Venice, where he became naturalized after 15 years. Thereafter, highly 
respected as a Venetian citizen, Cabot propeesdce to England, and settled 
down at Bristol. 

But in order to establish themselves E immigrants must 
contribute something, preferably something new, to the life of a community; 
and what could these two sea-captains present? An idea. The idea of how 
to snatch the Levant trade from Venice. Both were navigators, and both 
offered to try and reach India and China by the western sea-route. They 
were, after all, nearer to the west in England and Spain respectively. 

Thùs, suddenly, the idea of a western passage to the wonderland of 
Cipangu burst upon the world—from the brains of two emigrants. It was 
not after all too startling. since the world had accepted Pythagoras’ theory 
of the earth’s spherical form, and had received the compass from the 
Chinese through the people of Amalfi in the twelfth century. As is known, 
Columbus believed until his dying day that he had reached Fastern Asia. 
If someone had been able to convince him that he had, instead, discovered 
a new continent, he would have been bitterly disappointed. Cabot, too, 
did not find a way to “Cipangu.” From the point of view of their intentions, 
the discoverers of America failed miserably. Similarly Cabot’s -payment 
from Henry VII of England for the fifth part of his cargo (one payment 
of £10 and a pension of £20) was perhaps not incommensurate with Cabot’s 
performance in the light of his undertakings, always supposing that the 
king had been able to convince Cabot that his expedition was a failure. 
True, the people of Bristol saw it in a different light; they idolized Cabot, 
the sensation of the day.. 

Vasco da Gama, in 1498, was the first European who really made 
possible the capture of the Levant trade from Venice by discovering the 
Cape route and making Lisbon the leading staple town of the `sixteenth 
century Europe. But it was another Portuguese, Magellan, who set out to 
realize the vision of Columbus and Cabot, only to die-in the attempt, he 
too passed Ameriea by. 

It has been held unfair of after ages to have named the new continent 
not after Columbus but after Vespucci. Such blame is undeserved; neither 
Columbus nor Cabọt nor Magellan went out to look for a new continent. 
They had only two -words on their lips—India and China. Vespucci on 
the contrary, although he too was not seeking a new country, can claim 
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the glory of being the first consciously to turn his attention to the New 
World. America was not for him a dreamland India, nor, as for Magellan, 
the barrier between him and his goal: for him she was herself the land 
of his desire. He knew that a new world had been discovered; he recognized 
its claims and gave it his unstinted enthusiasm; America is the country 
of Amerigo Vespucci. 

If America had to obtrude herself on Europe, Australia was sought and 
with difficulty only found. For centuries men had spoken of an undis- 
covered southern land, of which nearly nothing was known. There were 
travellers’ tales of those curious marsupials which carried their living cubs 
around in pouches. But little definite was known, at any rate not enough 
to make the country desirable. Only after the Dutch, in 1581, had declared 
themselves independent of Spanish rule did they realize what a fine piece 
of work they had done. They had risked their carrying trade to North 
Europe, the foundation of their existence, risked and lost. Philip II, king 
of Spain and Portugal, forbade all commerce with them. They had to face 
the question of how they should live now that they had become their own 
masters. If they did not want to abandon seafaring trade altogether, there 
was only one thing left to do: they must find a new country, where raw 
materials could be obtained, and whence goods could’ be marketed to 
compete with the Spanish-Portuguese monopoly. Therefore they returned- 
to the old Terra Australis Incognita about which Ptolemy had written, 
built up a Malayan colonial Empire consisting of Java, New Guinea, 
Sumatra and Borneo, and wondered whether they could discover that 
strange continent whose lands, according to the geographers, kept the 
equilibrium of the lands of the northern hemisphere. For decades they 
narrowly missed Australia: the South-East monsoon drove off the ships 
coming from the east, and in the west the pirates were too numerous, At 
last, however, Willem Jancz contrived to land in Australia on his first 
attempt; he was the Australian “Leif Eriksson.” Others followed him, but 
each saw a small part of the country, without realizing the possibilities of 
the whole continent, until at last the Dutch forgot all about it. The Dutch 
discovery of Australia is like the Northmen’s discovery of America: the 
country was known to them, but they ignored it. The Australian Columbus 
was called Cook. His prescribed task was to seek out that discrete 
continent, and he really found it; nevertheless no use was made of his 
discovery. Another Vespucci was needed and was found collectively in 
the Parliament at Westminster. The latter, it is true, did not sing 
enthusiastic eulogies about the new land. But when, by the famous tea tax 
of 1767/70, they had let loose the American War of Independence, they 
found themselves faced by the question of where English convicts, hitherto 
deported to America, should be sent unless to the newly discovered 
continent. Would Jancz and Cook have been proud if someone had told 
them that they had discovered a new settlement for convicts? They would 
certainly have looked upon the whole thing as a fiasto. But the future 
justified their efforts. i l 

When the Northmen and Varangians crossed the Atlantic as coastal 
traders for the first time, they passed a country which for its wonderful 
fertility they enthusiastically named the green land. Who would have dared 
to call their discovery a failure, had it not been for a drop in temperature 
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all over Europe, amounting to an average of four degrees in Italy, and 
probably much more severely felt near the poles, just 100 years later—a 
fall which relegated the enthusiasm of those old explorers to one more 
contribution to the ironical history of human failures? We must admit it: 
the discovery of continents is a thankless task, and not everyone will do 
it. Moreover, one might undertake it, and turn up too late, as happened 
with that continent which lay where now the Indian Ocean spreads, leaving 
‘only Madagascar and Ceylon above its waters. Today we called it Lemuria. 
True, someone may say behind our backs that we have slandered it. With 
what inhabitants did we people it? 
“Come on! come on! come in! come in! 

Ye Lemurs, patched together; 

Nerves, muscles, loose bones, bags of skin, 

Half-naturals, come hither!” 

_ (Goethe, Faust, IT, V, 6). 

In fact there has been something queer about all our discoveries. 
New York. - GERHARD SCHMIDT. 


MAGNA CHARTA IN AMERICA 


HAT England and America are separated by a common language is a 

piece of Shavian wit often repeated: it may be suggested that the two 

countries are similarly separated by a common law. The legal system 
itself, the functions of judges and juries, the position and procedure of the 
courts, technical terminology and the organization of the legal profession— 
all these are in important respects different on the other side of the Atlantic, 
though the shared heritage of the Common Law is more impressive than any 
of these differences. 

American lawyers are well aware of their bond with, and their debt to, the 
land in which the Common Law was born and grew to maturity. Last July, 
from the opening ceremonies of the London convention of the American 
Bar Association at Westminster Hall to the closing speeches at the Guildhall 
dinner, they repeatedly expressed the feeling of reverence with which they 
regard the England which is the home of their own legal and constitutional 
heritage. Chief Justice Warren said that the Americans had come to England 
as pilgrims to a shrine. And so they had. The cynic who replies that they 
came on a free holiday (all expenses deductible from income tax) is right: 
but he misses the point. If the pilgrim has come to Mecca on a free ticket, 
the fact remains that he has come to Mecca instead of going to Baghdad. 
In retrospect the Sunday ceremony at Runnymede, the unveiling of a 
memorial from the American Bar Association to Magna Charta appears as 
the climax of that pilgrimage. English lawyers and American alike paid 
tribute to the Great Charter and to its role in the consitutional traditions of 
the whole English-speaking world. Yet in the homage they in common pay 
to the Charter, Englishmen and Americans are separated by differing 
interpretations of its significance. And the reverence of Americans is, if 
anything, the greater. 

Most Englishmeg have a fine respect for their legal and political institu- 
tions, but they are at times outdone by foreign visitors in the praise they 
openly bestow on them: one recalls the eulogies of Voltaire and 
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Montesquieu on the English constitution. Still. often enough the reverence 
shown by the visitors is based, if not on misunderstanding, at least on a 
very different understanding of the constitution from that of an Englishman. 
Montesquieu read in English institutions a doctrine of the separation of 
powers, Americans are inclined to see in Magna Charta the first document 
that guaranteed constitutional government and the rule of law. Now, the 
historical importance of Magna Charta in constitutional history is not in 
dispute, certainly not in England: but the additional measure of reverence 
which Americans bring to it is the outgrowth of their own deep trust in 
written guarantees and legal documents. 

Two or three years ago—from what motives precisely it is difficult to say 
—the originals of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States were mounted in an. armoured van and taken on a 
touring exhibition throughout the 48 states. When the Lincoln copy of 
Magna Charta was evacuated to the United States during the last war, no 
pains were spared to ensure its preservation, and President Roosevelt kept 
himself informed of its welfare. 

To an American such deferential treatment of constitutional documents 
seems natural and proper. The first step in his political education, whether 
as a schoolboy or as petitioner for citizenship, is the study of the two 
documents that set out the fundamental law of the United States. Where 
an Englishman’s political trust lies in political traditions, an American’s 
lies in the written constitution. 

In a very real sense the Constitution of the United States is no more than 
an eighteenth century summary of English political tradition. Those who 
were responsible for the framing of some form of government in the newly 
established nation were conscious at once that theirs were the traditional 
rights of Englishmen, and that those rights had been—in their eyes, and not 
in theirs alone—grossly infringed by the acts of king and parliament. They 

cherished those rights, and the Common Law in which they were expressed. 
` as much as they resented the abridgment of those rights by wilful men. 
What more natural, therefore, than to set forth those rights in black and 
white and to declare them inviolable? To write down the fundamental law, 
and to provide guarantees against its violation by human folly and malice? 
To secure “the government of laws, not of men”? A written inventory of 
rights to put those rights beyond dispute, and an elaborate system of checks 
and balances—separation of powers and judicial review—to shackle any 
prospective challenger: that was the machinery devised to effect the desired 
guarantees, Š 

The framers of the Constitution saw in Magna Charta the shining example 
of a charter that guaranteed the rights and liberties of the government. That 
persuasive republican, Thomas Paine, had urged in Common Sense the 
convening of a “Continental Conference” whose business it should be “to 
frame a Continental Charter, or Charter of the United Colonies (answering 
to what is called the Magna Charta of England), secifring freedom and 
property to all men ... with such other matters at it is necessary for a 
charter to contain”. The conference met and the charter was drawn up. 
Since that day, constitutional theory on the two sides.of the Atlantic has 
gone rather different ways. Americans have become ever more confirmed 
in their faith in the law and its formal embodiments. In England, 
not formal law but parliament reigns supreme. Blackstone’s doctrine of 
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parliamentary supremacy+is more nearly true today than it was when he 
enunciated it from an Oxford-lectern a few years before the signing of the 
American Constitution. ~"*" 

In theory at least there is very little that. parliament cannot do, and there 
is no charter to restrain it. The only security against abuse remains what it 
has always been: the traditional political beliefs and practices of the nation 
and of its legislators. Magna Charta in England is part of that tradition: it 
has a special place in history, but no special place in the present. Magna 
Charta in America shares the privileged position accorded to the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution, the position of a document taken, as 
it were, out of history, and placed upon a timeless pedestal. An American 
looks at Magna Charta in the light of his own political beliefs. American 
reverence for it, as for the Constitution, is not historical only: it is a 
reverence that springs from the conviction that constitutional documents 
` are, in some sense, the fountaiñ of justice and the sure weapon against its 
abuse. The purely historical respect is shared by Englishmen: the faith in 
what one may call the insurance value of laws and legal documents is not. 
In this, surely, the English view is wise. For there is no ultimate guarantee 
in the law: law is no more than the formal expression of the moral and 
political sense of the society which makes it. No doubt recent experience is - 
teaching Americans once again that the words of the Constitution can be 
evaded and ignored> The law of documents is, after all, the law of dead 
letters: for the law receives life only through human action. And so, in the 
last resort, government must always be of men, not of laws. 

New York, N.Y. ; H. M. LUBASZ. 


G E AMBROISE PARË, SURGEON 


HAT are known as “success stories” are not uncommon -at the 

present day, but they were extremely rare in the sixteenth century, 

when the obstacles to be overcome were almost insurmountable. One 
of the most remarkable stories of the kind is that of Ambroise Paré, who 
rose from humble beginnings to be the First Surgeon of the King of France. 
Born probably in 1510, he had the advantage of several years of education 
before he became apprenticed to a surgeon-barber, under whom he learnt, 
in addition to the art of beard-trimming, the more exacting operations of 
bleeding and bandaging wounds and injuries of various kinds, Notwith- 
standing his schooling, he had not learnt (Latin, and indeed remained ignor- 
ant of that tongue throughout his life, which was an undoubted hindrance 
in his later career. During his apprenticeship he learned, or believed that he 
had learned, all that was to be known about anatomy. This view was not 
shared, however, by the leading surgeons of the day at Paris, who, it is said. 
never ceased to disparage the work of the young barber-surgeon who would 
not even trouble to learn Latin. It is probably for this reason that Paré 
decided to follow tie troops in their various campaigns, and it was in this 
occupation that he spent much of his active experience. For long it was 
believed that Paré had embraced the reformed faith, and the historian 
Brantôme relates thas on the occasion of the massacre of St. Bartholomew 
the only Protestant whom the king (Charles IX) was willing to save was his 
First Surgeon, Ambroise Paré. More recent research, however, has shown 
that most of his 14 children were baptized in a Roman Catholic church. 
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The probability is that Paré, like many thinking men of his period, 
was uncertain as to which of the two faiths was the true one, and in the 
circumstances of the time he can hardly be blamed for this. Ambroise Paré 
died in 1590. A contemporary diarist writes “On Thursday, 20 December, 
1590, there died at his house in Paris Master Ambroise Paré, King’s Surgeon, 
a learned man, who in spite of circumstances always spoke freely for peace 
and for the welfare of the people, which caused him to be as much loved 
by good men as he was hated by men of ill-will.” If this testimony is true, 
one cannot but admire Paré’s courage, since to speak freely was a dangerous 
hobby in those days, whichever side one took. 

In the account which he left of his various campaigns, Paré is particularly 
concerned to defend his method of treating wounds by ligature of the 
arteries, as opposed to the current method which employed the red-hot iron 
and boiling oil. He was not, of course, the inventor of this treatment, and 
indeed is careful to make this clear to his particular opponent, the Regent 
of the Faculty, whom he addresses familiarly and somewhat contemptuously 
as mon petit maitre. Paré was attached to the army train in some 20 
“campaigns in France, Italy, Savoy and Germany, and has left an account 
not only of the principal events but also of his own, medical and surgical 
experiences. These are of interest to-day primarily as illustrating the 
character and personality of Paré himself, but they also contain accounts of 
various incidents which are still quite readable. 

In his first campaign, against Turin, he relates how Captain Le Rat was 
badly wounded while leading his men against some high ground. Captain 
Le Rat’s comment was “Now the Rat is caught,” but Paré observes laconi- 
cally “Je le pansay et Dieu le guarist” (I treated him and God cured him). 
This is a phrase which is frequently repeated in the course of these chronicles, 
and which indeed became famous as being characteristic of Paré’s modesty. 
Later in the same campaign he goes into a stable to leave his horse, and 
finds a number of dead and dying soldiers, the latter being in great agony 
from burns. An old soldier asked him if they could be cured, and on 
receiving Paré’s negative reply went up to them and quietly cut their throats. 
On being rebuked by Paré he replied that his prayer was that if ever he were 
in like case some one would do the same for him. 

Paré had learnt from the works of a Genoese surgeon of the preceding 
century that wounds caused by firearms must be treated with boiling oil to 
avoid poisoning, and this he proceeded to do. However, he ran out of oil, 
and the best he could do was to apply what he calls a digestif, that is to say, 
an ointment composed of yoke of egg, turpentine and other medicaments. 
At night, he tells us, he could hardly sleep for thinking that the wounded 
would have died by morning because he had not cauterized their wounds. 
To his delight he found that those whom he had treated with his ointment 
had little pain or inflammation, while those treated with boiling oil suffered 
great pain from the inflamed injuries. From this point he decided definitely 
against cauterization in future. At Turin he met a surgéon who treated gun- 
shot wounds successfully with a “balm,” but it was only after repeated 
requests extending over more than two years, accompanied by numerous 
presents, that the surgeon consented to communicate his secret. It was to 
boil newly-born puppies and earthworms in oil with turpentine. Paré was 
delighted to find that the medical man’s formula corresponded so closely 
with that which he himself had found, as he says, fortuitously. In the same 
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campaign, he tells us, the Marshal de Monte-Jean sent him three out of every 
four wounded soldiers, so that he was continually having to amputate an 
arm or leg, or reduce a ‘dislocation or set a fracture. He was twenty-six at 
the time. 

Paré reports a curious happening during an attempted English attack on 
the Brittany coast. According to his account, the cannon-balls directed at 
the English fleet, if they missed their target, rebounded several times on 
the water as they did on land, presumably like the children‘s game of “ducks 
and drakes.” He is never unwilling to relate anything which might tell 
against the cauterization theories of the head of the faculty and other 
eminent surgeons. He recounts the case of a nobleman (at that time a much 
more important case than a mere soldier would have been) whose leg he 
had amputated without the red-hot iron. Cured, the nobleman went off 
gaily with a wooden leg, saying that he had got out of it cheaply since he 
had not had to endure the red hot-iron to staunch the blood, “as you say in 
your book that one should, mon petit maitre.’ At a later date, Paré was 
attached to an army sent by the King on what appears to have been simply 
a ravaging campaign. The army was commanded by the King of Navarre, 
who seems to have been known for the occasion by his earlier title of Duke 
of Vendôme. On being asked by Vendôme to join his campaign, Paré 
declined on the ground that his wife was sick, whereupon Vendôme replied 
that if that were the case there were doctors at Paris to look after her, and 
that he himself was leaving his own wife “who was of as good a family as 
Paré’s wife.” So Paré went. After a successful assault on some fortress or 
other, the garrison were put to the sword, except for some twenty or thirty 
whom it was hoped by the soldiers to hold to ransom. When this was known, 
it was announced that all Spanish prisoners held by soldiers were to be 
killed, otherwise the soldiers themselves would be hanged. The prisoners 
were killed in cold blood accordingly. It is to be presumed that this atrocity 
was a reprisal for the treatment which the Spaniards usually meted out to 
their prisoners at that time . 

Paré is perhaps at his most interesting in relating his experiences during 
the siege of Metz in 1552. The Emperor Charles V had besieged Metz with 
more than 120,000 men—a large army for those days—while the town con- 
tained some five to six thousand men, including, Paré tells us, seven princes 
as well as several nobles. As the wounded were dying in large numbers, it 
was thought that the drugs with which they were being treated or bandaged 
were poisoned. The garrison commander accordingly sent word to the King 
asking that Paré might come to them with fresh supplies of medicaments. 
To this request the King agreed if means could be found of getting Paré 
into Metz. Such means were found. Two of the senior officers succeeded in 
contacting an Italian captain, who agreed to arrange for the entry of Paré in 
return for 1,500 crowns. Paré, who never lacked courage, was somewhat 
dismayed on finding that fires were lit all round the town, thinking that 
they could never pass through the circle of fire without being discovered, 
and subsequently hanged. However, “God arranged the matter so well” that 
they succeeded in entering the town at midnight, after an exchange of signals 
between the Italian gaptain and a staff officer of the Duke of Guise, who 
received Paré in person, much to the latter’s gratification. Pare’s first patient 
was a senior officer whose leg had been shattered by a cannon-ball, and who: 
was lying in bed with his leg bent and with no visible sign of any attempt 
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at treatment.. It appeared that someone or other had undertaken to cure him 
merely by knowing his mame, having his belt, and murmuring certain 
unintelligible words over h-m. Paré was having none of this nonsense, and 
treated the injured member so effectively that he was “thanks to God” 
eventually cured. The prince who was the superior officer of the patient 
in question sent Paré a present of a large cask of wine, promising to send 
another when that one was finished, so that Paré did fairly well out of his 
first patient at’ Metz. - 

Paré gives an excellent and detailed account of the various bombardments 
by the imperial troops and of the sorties by the besieged, but this is of 
interest only to students of military history. He goes on to tell us that the 
soldiers on both sides were constantly hurling insults at each other, where- 
upon the Duke of Guise forbad his troops to shout at all'to the enemy 
in case some traitor might give away top secret information about the 
internal defences. His soldiers’ reply was to impale living cats on their pikes, 
hoist them above the walls. and cry out “Miaow, miaow” in unison, with the 
wretched animals. It will >e seen that Paré, as a kind of unofficial press 
correspondent, was well atle to seize on the interesting and striking detail. 
He describes un stratagème ou ruse de guerre employed by the Duke of 
Guise which appears rather elementary to us. The Duke sent out a simple 
peasant with letters for the King, giving him 10 crowns and promising that 
the King would give him a hundred crowns on receipt of the letters. One © 
of these letters was an inrocent assurance of the garrison’s determination 
to hold out, while the other, which was sewn into the lining of his jacket. 
outlined the difficulties of ihe defence, and stated that if the enemy were to 
attack at a certain point it would be difficult to repulse him. The poor peasant 
was, of course, captured and questioned, and both letters were discovered. 
After he had been duly hanged, a costly and unsuccessful attack was made 
at the point indicated in che letter. No modern commander would be so 
taken in as was the Duke of Alba on this occasion. One wonders how he 
could have come by-his xnowledge of the sayings of the opposing high 
command. ‘He tells us thaz the Emperor was determined not to relinquish 
_ the siege on account of the number of princes in thé garrison, whose ransom 

- would cover four times the expense he had incurred. The term “reparations” 
was, of course, not known in those' days. 

Paré gives us an account of the rationing system introduced in the town 
which became pretty strict as the siege continued. What had been sufficient 
for three men had to do fcr four, and a decision was taken not to surrender 
the town before those within had eaten the “asses, mules, dogs, cats, rats 
and even boots and othez leather articles which could be softened and 
stewed.” However, the lack of progress made by the attack through 
bombardment and sapping and mining, coupled with the pestilence which 
was weakening the imperial troops, finally induced the Emperor to raise 
the siege. They left many wounded behind, and Paré states that mon dit 
seigneur de Guise allowec them rations and ordered ¢hat they should be 
bandaged: and treated, which was willingly done. “I doubt whether they 
would have done as much for us,” writes Paré, “because the Spaniard is 
very cruel and inhumane, and consequently the enemy of all nations—see 
the writings of Lopez, a Soaniard, and Benzo, a Milanese, and others who 
have written the history of America and West India.” When the withdrawal 
was over, Paré left the trocps and returned to his royal master, who received 
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a verbal account of all that Paré had observed in Metz. The King gavè Paré 
a present of 200 crowns, and assured him that he would never be left in 
poverty, for which Paré thanked him humbly. 

Fa LEONARD MAGNUS SANDISON 


fA 
INDIANS OF NATAL 


HE important events occurred in Natal in the middle of the nineteenth 

century. Natal which, until 1856, had been part of Cape Colony, in that 

year was detached to run under its own legislative council, for whose 
members every male inhabitant over 21 and owning immovable property 
worth £50, was entitled to vote. At about the same time, Natal cane farmers 
obtained permission to import Indians for work in the canefields, to replace 
the still haphazard natives. The first batch arrived in 1860 and were inden- 
tured, fed and paid 10s. a month. The employers, impatient for profits, were 
indifferent to what might happen if the Indians stayed in Natal, multiplied 
and acquired enough property to secure the right to vote. Most of them 
did take root. To-day there are in Natal alone 300, 000 Indians, out- 
numbering the whites by 20,000. 

When the Indians had finished their service, they went in for gardening 
or fishing and sold their produce to the growing towns. Meanwhile, free 
Indians, mostly artisans, were landing on the coast and finding markets for 
their cheap labour. The adjective is important: their labour was cheap; and, 
unlike the native, who was then no rival to the white man, they were 
cunning and clever. It only needed the depression of 1885 to start European 
artisans complaining that dirty Indians were taking the bread out of their 
mouths. It was the same with Indian agricultural workers and traders and 
especially pedlars who, pack on back, ranged over Natal, a boon to remote 
farmers, but often earning only a scanty living. The cry of undercutting 
roused the white inhabitants. Immigration of Indians should be forbidden, . 
théy declared, and those already i in should be sent out. This hostility, fed Ì 
on the fear of the Indians’ growing numbers, and their ability to work long, 
hours and live in mean surroundings on small gains, has never died. 

The white authorities stared nervously at those prolific black strangers ‘“ 
and sensed a serious danger which demanded legislation. In 1895 they 
clapped a tax of £3 a year on every Indian over 16. (It was later 
repealed at Gandhi’s instigation.) In 1896 Natal deprived Indians of their 
right to vote for the Legislative Council. The number of those who had 


reached that eminence was not alarming but the potentialities were con- 


sidered dangerous. In 1913 the Union Parliament restricted the entry of 
Asians into the country. 
Law after law followed, each more repressive than the last, barring free 


` movement of Indians from one province to another, limiting the areas where 


they might own or occupy property and shackling their trade. Indian 
districts were frequently without ordinary civic amenities, such as light and 
sanitation, and poverty reduced most of their houses to shacks. Disease 
followed overcrowding and work was not always available. As formidable 
rivals in the canefields, the mines and the railways, the sturdy natives now 
faced them, having adjusted themselves to regular work. In number and 
efficiency their schools lagged behind, with deliberate intent, as some 
Indians thought, but more likely because of the drain on Provincial funds. 
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New schools were no sooner built than the increase in Indian families out- 
stripped their capacity, anë European fathers complained that they had to 
limit their children to suit their purse, while Indians bred a string of weak- ' 
lings regardless of Provincial expense. They are still frightened of the amaz- i 
ing Indian fecundity. In 1956, 12,000 Indian children were turned away from" 
school through insufficient space; and it is significant that ‘schooling for’ 
Indians is not compulsory. Their secondary schools have always been few, 
and few can afford to use them. The lack of a technical college formerly 
prevented Indian youths from becoming apprentices, because an applicant 
must hold a technical college certificate. That gap is now filled, but it does 
not follow that certificated Indian boys will find someone willing to .train 
them in face of colour prejudice. Also the trades which they may practice . 
are limited. 

The fettered Indians, perned mainly in Natal, went on with the business 
of marrying young and rearing large families in their cramped quarters. 
They looked at the European’ apprehensively, suspecting that his aim was 
_ their complete segregation. Gandhi on his visits helped, but the abiding 
European dislike always triumphed. Sometimes ministers, deferring to world 
opinion, showed sympathy, but never the white population, and even liberal 
Governments sacrificed the Indians to popular clamour. The 1914-18 War 
temporarily diverted European attention, but, with peace, racial hostility 
broke out again. In 1922-23, Indians lost their municipal vote. In 1925 the 
new Asiatic Bill pointed straight towards the dreaded segregation for both 
trade and residence. Resentful, scared and powerless, they did not know 
where to turn, except to India. No sooner had they taken this “disloyal” 
step than indignant taunts assailed them. Yet it was the Europeans who 
had deliberately deprived Indians of all political power and always spoke 
of them as “unassimilable cliens”; although the Indians came to Natal only 
30 years behind the Europeans. The appeal, right or wrong, led to action, 
and soon, at a Round Table Conference of the South African and Indian 
Governments, the Cape Town Agreement came into being (1927). 

An this document the Union Government affirmed that Indians domiciled 
in the Union and prepared to conform to Western standards of life should 
be helped to do so; the Asiatic Bill was shelved and “uplift” was promised 
for every section of the permanent population, including Indians. There it 
stands on record, the admission of the South African Government that the 
Indians are in the country zo stay and must receive fair treatment. Even an 
Indian agent-general was to be appointed on their behalf, and the licensing 
laws were to be revised in their favour. It never occurred to them that the 
Durban City Council would evade these obligations. But, after the Natal 
Provincial Council had improved Indian education: facilities a little, and the 
agent-general had arrived, Durban (into which city half the Natal Indians 
are crowded) considered that enough had been done. Gradually Indians 
realized that they were still regarded as aliens and still to live in their 
insanitary hovels. Again, possibly, the cost deterred the members of the 
City Council, but that no public censure followed is revealing; and in fact 
soon almost everybody considered that the best way to deal with the 
Agreement was to ignore it. The licensing laws, for instance, were made no 
easier for the Indians, the policy of “uplift” held out ‘ho helping hand but 
left them still hobbled by colour prejudice. They have never forgotten their 
disappointment. 


ca 
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It is easier for the European to forget, like the present ‘Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs who spoke in 1955 of “the danger of teaching Indians to be 
white people.” And there is the remark of the haughty Mayor of Pretoria ` 
in connection with a,meeting of the Group Areas Board. This Board, to 
implement Apartheid, recommends what areas or zones ‘shall fall to each 
race. In March, 1956, a deputation of Indians appearing before the Board in 
Pretoria to hear the plan for the displacement of 6,000 Indians, requested 
the Chairman that the proceedings might be in English, as some delegates 
did not know Afrikaans; but permission was beyond the Chairman’s juris- 
diction. The Mayor of Pretoria resented the request. “Why should we talk 
English for the sake of a lot of Indians?” he asked. Since their setback the 
Indians have advanced only in numbers. Lack of money still ties them down, 
and they meet sharper competition from natives seeking unskilled work. 
Indians hold their own in semi-skilled jobs, though natives are also turning 
their eyes towards these. Indian traders, so far, have been in the safest 
position. If they have some capital, they often emerge with satisfactory 
profit. Others—those with small stock and pedlars—must watch every 
penny. Many families live below the bread line. 

Europeans fill most skilled jobs. When a European boy leavés school, he 
may pick and choose his future occupation. For him “here is God’s plenty,” 
far more jobs than whites to take them, with employers offering enticing 
prizes. An Indian boy receives no such welcome. He hankers after one of 
the blank spaces which the white boy has not fancied, but the law debars 
him, although lack of his services hurts the employer as much-as the Indian 
who, with his narrow opportunities, may fail to find a job. Surely an imagina- 
tive Minister of Labour could deal with this menace threatening both the 
short-handed employer and the hungry, frustrated applicant. The number 
of unemployed Indians is piling up. Idleness and poverty, ignorance and 
dissatisfaction are pushing the young towards juvenile delinquency and 
Communism. Yet, with all their handicaps, Indians have been steadily 
adopting European standards. Married sons sets up house in ‘Western style 
instead of remaining with their parents, and girls are breaking with tradition 
by wearing European dress, going to school and preparing for a career. The 
medium of instruction in Natal Indian schools is English, and children and 
parents often talk English in the home. Indians’ enthusiastic attendance at 
important games has drawn from white club secretaries thanks for their 
support. but intercourse ends there, for Apartheid bans mixed games. But 
Indians may and do enrol as blood donors (of course for Indians only) 
thus shouldering a.civic responsibility. 

However far they may have advanced in embracing the European way of 
life, they are still under fire. The Group Areas Act will affect adversely 
every South African race, but most disastrously the crowded Indians who, 
during the yéars of their domicile in Durban, have invested the proceeds 
of their thrift in property. The fruits of their toil, garnered for years, and 

their projects for the future, focused on their relatively few acres, are in 
jeopardy. The plans of the Durban municipality, if adopted by the Board, 
would apparently displace in the city nearly 3,200 Europeans, but nearly 
63,000 Indians, and dispossess Europeans of 1/64th of their property, but 
Indians of 3/4ths of theirs, facing them with economic ruin. The admini- 
strators of the law are said to have taken pains to provide “adequate 
compensation” for the dispossessed. One is dubious about’ this word 
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“adequate.” How could one expect a panel of valuers to indemnify an Indian 
not only for the loss of his shop but also of his clientèle or to understand 
what the drab and pitiful little Indian homes mean to their owners? The 
law will inexorably cut them adrift and they know not what will become 
of them. To offer them another home does not moderate their sorrow. 
“What have we done,” they ask, “that they should tear us up by the roots?” 
And to suggest that it may be years before they have to move is no 
consolation. ‘Late or soon, the blow must fall. 

As the unannounced Group Areas keep everyone in suspense, it is easy to 
understand what agitation the Member of Parliament for Newcastle kindled 
when, at a meeting in June, 1956, he partially: lifted the lid of the cauldron 
said to be brewing for the Indians. Perhaps he was only guessing or the 
reporter misunderstood. The Government’s policy for Indians, he is reported 
to have said, is emigration, That is nothing new; but what follows, if true, 
is sinister in the extreme. It is that the Indians, after they have felt the 
effects of the Group Areas Act, will be only too pleased to get out. To the 
Indians, in a torment of anxiety, the newspaper offered no hint of what 
these intimidating effects would be. If they decided to stay and see it through 
they are to have no political rights “because they looked to a foreign power 
to assist them.” Surely this M.P. knows that the Government came to a 
friendly agreement with that foreign power, and that Dr. Malan declared 
that the Indians “will remain a part of the permanent population.”’ How 
could he, then, calmly disclose the existence of a scheme to goad more than 
a million, permanent, tax-paying South African citizens into abandoning 
everything in order to flee from intolerable conditions in the land where 
90 per cent of them were born, and seek refuge in another which is only 
a name on the map for most of them? If the story is true, it is surprising 
that the Government did not choose a minister to announce a matter of 
such moment. He might have been able to explain why it was going back on 
Government pledges and on Dr. Malan’s considered words. e ` 

A. M. MAcCRINDLE 


VENOM’S HOUR 


He could not know, poor little boy, 
The scream was harmless, just a Venom plane 
Crashing across on daily exercise, 
Cleaving its pathway through the peaceful shies 
To him its scream was terror, and his joy ` 
Abruptly ended as in unison 
He screamed and wept against the unknown bane, 
Fearful through mother comfort and the fun 
Of life and limb when not yet two years old. 
What bitterness of Man’s invention’s swoop! 
To whar dark devil-is his spirit sold? 
Of what strained presage is his future dupe? 
Wili—one day—screams from many a thousand throats 
Be the wild music of War's earth-struck notes? 
And yet these terrible coursers from above 
Are framed to daunt the enemies of Loves- 
We all are children crying in affright, 
Groping in darkness, praying for the light. 
GORELL 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE BOURGEOIS KING 


No less glamorous or regal a monarch has reigned in France or anywhere 
else than Louis Philippe, son of the regicide Egalité and last King of the French. 
Yet the story of a rather dull person becomes exciting if he lives through such 
earth-shaking events as the French Revolution, the Napoleonic era, the revolu- 
tion of 1830 which raised him to the throne, and the revolution of 1848 which 
drove him into exile. There are some useful biographies in French, and a large- 
scale survey of the reign by Thureau-Dangin, one of the classics of French 
historical scholarship which, curiously enough, the author does not include in 
her bibliography. Her task is facilitated by the wealth of memoirs and journals 
which bring the actors back to life and which she turns to excellent account. 
The book is obviously designed for the general reader and the narrative goes 
with a swing. It is written in short staccato paragraphs, presumably to make it 
look more immediate, as if the news had just come through on the tape machine. 
` Half the volume is claimed by the 57 years before his accession, the early years 

in the Palais Royal under the eye of Mme, de Genlis his governess, membership 
of the Jacobin club, his active service in the armies of the Republic, the years 
of exile and poverty, the sojourn in Sicily. The fall of Napoleon restored him 
to his old home and the enormous wealth of the House of Orleans. 

The author combines uninhibited delight in her task with outspoken contempt 

and indeed something like repulsion for the central figure. Not merely is it a 
- story without a hero, it is rather a drama with a villain, and the villain is Louis 
Philippe himself. As an ardent Legitimist she can never forgive “the usurper” 
who broke his promise of loyalty to Charles X. “Assure the King,” he had 


declared, “that never will I accept the Crown. Never. Nothing could persuade. 


me to do such a thing.” St. Peter’s disloyalty was forgiven, but for the moral 
failure of Louis Philippe there is no pardon in these wrathful pages. The last 
of the Bourbon Kings—who “had learned nothing and forgotten nothing” when 
he returned in 1815—-had dug his own grave by the Polignac Ordinances dis- 
solving a newly-elected Chamber and muzzling the press. While she, like 
everyone else, condemns this crazy act, she writes about his successor as the 
Jacobites had written about William of Orange. Even if the old King had to 
go was not his grandson heir to the throne? When the Crown was offered to 
the elderly Orleans prince should he not have refused on the ground that the 
youthful Comte de Chambord had a prior claim?, The French people, however, 
or, to be more precise, the politicians and journalists of the capital, had had 
enough of the Bourbons with all the dark memories of the ancien régime. By 
1830 the reign of the nobility and the Church was over, and the bourgeoisie, who 
had dominated the scene since 1789, preferred a bourgeois Monarchy. Though 
the “citizen King” inspired little affection and not very much respect, he gave 
them what they wanted for 18 years: peace, except in Algeria, and rapid indus- 
trial advance. Finally, in the words of Lamartine, France became bored, and 
he too was hustled from the throne. While Charles X, we are told, had made a 
dignified and leisurely retirement, his successor fled like a hunted rat, disguised 
as Mr. Smith. Here i$ the author’s merciless verdict: “Louis Philippe’s life was a 
perpetual attempt to disguise his true feelings. His aim was to make England 
believe that he was a strong Anglophile, France that he was the greatest patriot, 


the Royalists a staunch Royalist, and the Republicans one of themselves. It was- 


a difficult rôle to keep up and the result was that nobody trusted him.... All 
his life he had craved for the grandeur and dignity of kingship and now that he 
was nearly there he knew that he was nothing but a puppet of the people, -a 


rag doll.” 
At the side of this unkingly figure stood two women, his sister and his wife. 
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The author dislikes Adelaide as heartily as her brother, depicting her as equally 
ambitious, equally unscrupulous, and possessed of a far stronger will. In 1830 
she played the part of Lady Macbeth, gingering the man who felt at any rate 
a twinge of conscience. After these indictments it is a relief to turn to Queen 
Marie Amélie, Neapolitan granddaughter of Maria Theresa, the heroine of the 
story, perfect wife, perfect mother of a large family, and—what is more impor- 
tant in the eyes of the author—an impenitent Legitimist. That she should accept 
her husband’s usurpation was inevitable, but her record is unstained. Some of 
the oa interesting pages in this biography are filled with extracts from her 
journal. 

The story closes with the announcement of the death of the fallen ruler at 
Claremont in a letter from his son the Duc de Nemours to Queen Victoria. 
“You who knew him, my dear cousin, will realise all that we are losing; you 
will understand the inexpressible grief with which we are overwhelmed. You 
partake in it, I feel sure.” The Queen, who had never forgiven him for the inci- 
dent of the Spanish marriages, ordered Court mourning and directed Palmer- 
ston, the Foreign Secretary, to show “every attention to the afflicted Royal 
Family who have been so severely tried during the last two years.” The 
biographer takes leave of her subject in a final acid sentence, “Thus expired, in 
his seventy-seventh year, a man who had been a royal prince, a Jacobin, a 
vagabond, a teacher of mathematics, a King, and finally a fugitive.” The 
usurper, as she calls him, received at long last the punishment he deserved. 

G. P. Goocu 
King of the French. By Agnes de Stoeckl. John Murray, 25s. 


COSMOPOLITAN PATRIOT 

“Patriot and Cosmopolitan”: such is the description of Dimitri Stancioff 
on the title page af Lady Muir’s life of her father. Nadejda Muir, who was 
herself often an official diplomatic interpreter and eventually Bulgaria’s first 
woman diplomat, is now mourned by her friends, for she died before the publi- 
cation of this her book. Dr. G. P. Gooch, who contributes a foreword, first 
knew him from the early years of this century when Dr. Gooch was an active 
member of the Balkan Committee; for in 1908 Dimitri for a time combined 
the duties of Bulgarian Minister in Paris and London. As the committee’s 
secretary I also met him for the first time. In the ’twenties when Boris was 
king, Stancioff was Minister in London, and later, when Nadejda settled in 
Scotland as the wife of Sir Alexander Kay Muir, he was a frequent visitor. 

In one way the astonishing thing was that Stancioff was a Bulgarian. The 
country was in those days extremely primitive. Sofia was just a big village. 
Its one poor hotel had no baths except mere sitzbads. The population consisted 
almost entirely of peasants. True, they had an unusually clever ruling prince, 
Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg Gotha, a grandson of Louis Philippe and therefore 
partly French, but a German at heart. His admirers thought him the shrewdest 
of diplomats; his critics labelled him Foxy Ferdinand. One agrees with the 
verdict on Stancioff of Stamboliski, leader of the Agrarian party and Prime 
Minister for the signing of the Neuilly Treaty: “I could understand that man 
perfectly if he were not a Bulgarian. But it is just as well that we should have 
got one like him.” © 

How did they come to have him? His great-grandfather, Yani Stancioff, was 
a prosperous Bulgar, a Turkish subject, living in Berat, in Turkish Albania. 
About the end of the eighteenth century he migrated in wealth and comfort to 
Sistov, now in Bulgaria but then also under the Sultan§. Here his grandson, 
Dimitri’s father, made a fresh fortune as agent for the control of the Danube 
as an international waterway. The question naturally arises as to how a Christian 
Bulgar prospered so well under Turkish rule. The original Yani Stancioff, 
writes Lady Muir, had the title of Town Councillor in Berat “and the family 
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belonged to the class known to the people as Tchorbadji, from the Turkish 
Tchorba (soup), meaning a man who kept open house to aid the needy and 
those in trouble.” Here I must enter a caveat. In my travels in Macedonia in 
its Turkish days I often heard the word tchorbadji. It was a word used by 
Macedonian Bulgars to express their contempt for other Bulgars who, in their 
view, “toadied” to the Turks. Being Irish, I was perfectly familar with the 
word, for in Ireland those peasants who “toadied” to their landlords were 
known as “soupers,” the exact equivalent of tchorbadji. 

However, some of the very best of our nobility derive from ancestors who 
acquired their land by dubious means. Anyhow, it came about that the infant 
peasant State of Bulgaria had one man singularly handsome and, as his daughter 
puts it, “well-groomed, wearing his clothes with careless elegance, with his 
eyeglass, his grace, the lightness of his step, the perfection of his manners, his 
knowledge of so many languages and, above all, his wonderful ease.” From 
his earliest years he accompanied his parents on European holidays. He had 
an Austrian governess and later was educated at the Theresianum, the Imperial 
Academy, in Vienna. In 1887 he entered the household of Ferdinand and on 
the Prince’s birthday in the following year he became Chamberlain. A French 
countess, Anna.de Grenaud, was lady-in-waiting to Ferdinand’s French mother, 
Princess Clementine. In 1889 Stancioff married her gifted daughter. This was 
a real love match. In St. Petersburg, Berlin, Paris, Vienna and London the bril- 
liant couple made the Bulgarian Legation a most popular centre during their 
occupation of it, and they produced, as well as other admirable children, a 
brilliant and beautiful daughter, Nadejda. 

Stancioff was loyal to his Prince, later his King, and to his country. But he 
himself was an ardent Angiophil and after his marriage an ardent Francophil. 
Jn his various posts his most trusted friends were Sir Charles Hardinge, Sir 
Arthur Nicholson, Sir George Buchanan and Colonel Napier. Had Stancioff 
had his way, Bulgaria would have sided with the Allies in the First World War. 
But the call of Ferdinand’s Coburg blood was German, and Ferdinand believed 
also in the Kaiser’s will to victory. The Stancioffs were also attracted to Britain 
by the eager championship of Bourchier, The Times’ Balkan correspondent, and 
the partiality for Bulgaria of Noel Buxton’s and Lord Bryce’s Balkan Commit- 
tee. The Committee professed to be impartial but, as I found on my travels, 
its name was mud in Athens and Belgrade. When world war came we had 
regretfully to recognise that Ferdinand had turned some of our Bulgar lambs 
into wolves. The book is admirably illustrated and indexed. 


ARTHUR MOORE 
Dimitri Stancioff. By Nadejda Muir. John Murray. 25s. 


FRANK BUCHMAN’S ROLE 


It has been the role of the great spiritual pioneers to stand before kings and 
governors. The ruler and the statesman are concerned for the welfare of their 
people. The spiritual pioneer is equally concerned—more so, because he has 
taken the world on his heart. Frank Buchman in the twentieth century lives this 
out. He is the great world statesman of this age, who quite naturally, wherever 
he goes, is received by premiers and heads of State. America Needs an Ideology 
records the effectiveness of his statesmanship in the present crisis of human 
affairs. It records also what many other people have done who have taken his 
challenge and found the same commitment. It tells of the Africans at the Moral 
Rearmament Assembty at Caux in 1955 who responded to his thought, “the 
people of Africa have a message to give to the world,” and of the play 
Freedom, which has since played to packed houses in Europe and America. 
It is now making screen history as a film which, in the words of a Hollywood 
critic, is “astounding with its discovery of the key to real unity and freedom 
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not only among the Africans themselves but all peoples.” For Frank Buchman 
shows to a marked degree that supreme quality of the spiritual pioneer, the 
ability to set not merely individuals but groups of people and even whole 
nations on the move towards a new goal. He is a man with an ideology, using 
the word in its modern sense—a faith in a set of basic principles, together with 
a determination to remake the world in accordance with them. These principles 
are the absolute moral standards of honesty, purity, unselfishness and love; and 
the guidance of God as the normal, daily means whereby each person finds 
his place in remaking the nation and the world. 

Frank Buchman had a talk with U Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, which he 
describes as “a time as memorable as I ever spent with any statesman.” This was 
the prelude to U Nu’s resignation from the premiership for a year in order to 
devote himself to purging his party of corruption. 

It is those new trends in Asia which Frank Buchman recently described in a 
world broadcast on the occasion of his seventy-ninth birthday, “Ideas are God’s 
Weapons for a New World.” What is true of Asia is true also for Africa, Europe 
and America. America Needs an Ideology is rich in evidence of the transforming 
effect of this approach on many difficult racial and political situations, as on the 
problems of family life and juvenile delinquency. This is a book for everyone. 
since it deals with the heart of those questions on whose answer depends the 
future of us all. 

R. C. Mowar 
America Needs an Ideology. By Paul Campbell and Peter Howard. Muller. 4s. 


EDITH SITWELL’S COLLECTED POETRY 


Dame Edith Sitwell has had to suffer in the manner of all deeply imaginative 
writers whose vision is expressed in a new and living language. As time went 
on the “outrageous” images and astounding rhythmical devices of Facade 
began to be, if not entirely understood, at least accepted. A generation for 
whom Picasso, Stravinsky and Joyce were established classics had fewer 
prejudices to obstruct its enjoyment. Even in those early-middle years the rich 
fun of Facade and the whimsical grace of the Bucolic Comedies were not the 
entire story. In the haunting, delicate witchery of “The Sleeping Beauty” were 
juints of a shuddering reality beyond the dream. It came out in those long, 
stretched rhythms that were to characterize the later poems: 

Thus spoke the men; then sleep came colder than the rose 

Blooming in desolation. ... No one knows 

The end there is to dust—it is the soul that shall survive them at the last. 
Then in 1929, when we were sitting pretty midway through our no-man’s-land 
of peace, the wizardly, witty poet of Facade wrote “Gold Coast Customs.” 
What was to be made of that? She gave one clue: these were the century-old 
blood rites practised in Ashanti; comfortingly remote in time and place. The 
poem could be enjoyed now as a fantastical rhythmic play of bones and skulls 
and cannibal drums, packed with magnificent sound and fury signifying— 
what? The clue had been faced round the wrong way, for “Gold Coast Customs” 
is a clanging prophecy; its horror has become the horror of our world, All its 
‘“‘waywardness” hardens into terror, profound warning, and denunciation, with 
their undertones of irony and overtones of compassion. To wrap this urgent 
soothsaying in an aural dance of words and metrical patterns called for an 
exceptional blend of vision with technical power. 

After the war began, Dame Edith’s poems underwent a further development. 
Technically there was a slowing up and lengthening of the rhythmic beat. In 
mood there was a deepening of tragic sense, and in vision an immense extension 
into the universe of space and time—an extension whereby all experience was 
perceived to move in cycles; as night to day and winter to spring, so corruption 

* and disintegration hold a seed of plant or beast or planet, and death itself is an 
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incident on the long road of recurrence: 

.. . Death merely strikes the hour of one— 

Night’s creeping end ere light begins again... . 
It is no complacent philosophy, but a hope and spiritual confidence. The long 
~ rhythmic line seems to reach out towards these through the cataclysmic dust 
raised by the first atomic explosion, as commemorated in “The Shadow of 
Cain.” In face of that “gulf... torn across the world” a poet who had foreseen 
disaster so long before had either to be silent in despair, or attain to a more 
apocalyptic vision of a world in which there appeared to be no more love, for 
“gone is the heart of man.” 

This later work has floored some of Dame Edith’s reviewers, who find it 
pleasanter to scoff than to make an effort. The effort needs to be made; the 
images are unfamiliar because the vision they crystallize is not a homely one.” 
Tn her introductory notes—so revelatory of a poet’s handling of sounds and 
textures that all aspirants to verse should study them—-Dame Edith cites Cocteau 
as saying that a work of art without a plot is suspect to the majority. Similarly, 


readers of poetry look for the personal utterances. Yet, even the grandest of . 


those outcries—Shelley’s “I fall upon the thorns of life,” Clare’s “I am, but 
what I am .. .,” Emily Bronté’s “No coward soul is mine’—limit their range 
by posing one dramatic figure against the universe. The complete poetic aware- 
ness sweeps up the self triumphantly into the great orderly swing of natural 
laws. Dame Edith’s earlier poems were laced with personalities. Who could 
resist the hovering poignancy of Colonel Fantock, that “old military ghost”? 
Even “Gold Coast Customs” had its Negro, and its frightful Lady Bamburgher. 

But the classical names in the post-war poems are symbols. They have taken 
on their secondary, universal meaning, in a tale whose drama is for all mankind. 
Certain recurrent images, like symphonic themes, unite and shape the poems: 
the zero of intense cold; dust; the fires of spring; the gold of kings or wheat- 
ears; the movements of planets. To track one example: the heart of man, since 
the atomic explosion, has become the stone that Sisyphus rolls endlessly upward, 
associated too with the image of Atlas wearily holding up the world. In the 
last poem of this volume—the latest to be written—that image is shiningly 
transmuted: the long rhythmic line has pushed out to its goal. The “Elegy for 
Dylan Thomas” is not, in spite of some delicious portraiture, a reversion to the 
personal. It stands with the great elegies of our language in its dismissal of 
death as a mere barrier to richer and broader living. “He holds the rays of the 
universe to his stilled breast .. .” and sees, having burst out from mortal limita- 
tions, “the planetary system in the atom.” SYLVA NORMAN 
Collected Poems. By Edith Sitwell. Macmillan. 25s. 


NOVELS 


Miss Sylva Norman has chosen, as the subject of her exuberant novel 
Tongues of Angels, the modern passion for throwing International Conferences 
like parties. It is the fashion for contemporary “heroes” to be unheroic——we 
should rather term them victims—and Miss Norman’s tragi-pathetic Küssen- 
macht, who has the sweat of organizing yet another conference while the 
shadowy, god-like Claud Bastien pulls the strings, is in the tradition; a human 
symbol of futility. The goings-on at the conference are hair-raising and chaotic, 
which is doubtless true to life, but in the nature of Miss Norman’s chosen 
form—fantastic satire—the people involved are caricatures father than charac- 
ters in the round. Mi$s Norman’s inventiveness and sparkle are as unflagging 
as Miss Honor Tracy’s—which is saying something—and those who appreciate 
her wit and share her prejudices will have a high old time. Even those not on 
a beam with her must award her marks for puncturing the pundits. 

Mr. Robin Jenkins is one of the more promising of the younger school who, 


oo 
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write of life among the Scots, In his latest novel, The Missionaries, the police 
are the eponymous characters whose duty it is to evict an apocalyptical sect of 
crofters from an island called Sollas that would seem to be very close to Coll. 
(Is Mr. Jenkins being topical, or is it just coincidence that a queer sect called 
The Nameless Ones recently hit the headlines from Mull?) Here is true story- 
telling ın contrast to Miss Norman’s erudite literary high jinks. We find in the 
tale a curious, puritanical revulsion from, yet fascination with, sex. Mr. Jenkins 
is refreshingly clear-eyed about fashionable humbug and liberal attitudes and 
shows, at times, deep insight into the moods and motives and desperate dilemmas 
of youth. The love interest is a little Stanley Weymanish and callow and there 
are traces at times of typical Sassenach condescension towards the West High- 
lander. Mr. Jenkins’ police and his two clerks, Nigg and Quorr—he is a thought 
too fantastical on names—are symbolical human properties. He deals death as 
Jove hurled his thunderbolts and the end of the book is unsatisfactory because 
it is too contrived and sudden, not an organic development of the plot. The 
Missionaries is an uneven book but its humour and occasional profundities 
show that Mr. Jenkins has matured considerably as a writer since the publica- 
tion of his early, starkish novel, Happy for the Child. 

Second novels that really show development, fulfilling an initial promise, are 
rare. So often they only mark time for the money or repeat what was said 
before or prove their author to be komo uni libris. Mr. Randolph Stow’s The 
Bystander, is a better, more adult book than his precocious first novel, A 
Haunted Land, which was a Gothic extravaganza, brilliant but derivative, set 
in Australia at the time of the South African War. The Bystander is more or 
less contemporary and its plot deals with the impact of a beautiful Baltic 

“ refugee, numbed by her past, on old stock Australians, isolated and brooding, 
among whom are a crippled, embittered bastard and a sympathetic but tricky 
idiot, the bystander of the title, whose tragedy it is to become involved. A 
miasma of unhappiness and impending tragedy hangs over Mr. Stow’s arid West 
Australian landscape. The most recent influences on him seem to be of the 
young Aldous Huxley period so perhaps there is a literary time lag to the 
Antipodes. He is a keening rather than an angry young man. He may well 
become Australia’s first major novelist. 

A selection of M. Marcel Aymé’s short stories has been published with 
a somewhat hectoring introduction by Mr. Norman Denny, the translator, 
and an unpleasant but perhaps not inappropriate jacket design by Michael 
Ayrton, “Rue de l'Evangile” 1s a cold conte written with brilliant economy and 
reminiscent of de Maupassant but too often in his tales M. Aymé button-holes 
us with a snigger and a leer and his laughter, though it may be corrective, is 
rather mocking than compassionate, “Martin the Novelist” is a goodish joke 
that goes on too long about the relationship of the Novel to Life. “The Dwarf” 
is a delicately told fairy story with an edge of Gallic wit and, like all fairy stories, 
a moral. In “The State of Grace” M. Aymé indulges in a tasteless anti-clerical 
romp but in “The Seven-League Boots” shows real insight into small boys’ 
minds. M. Aymé’s gimmick—mixing realism with magic and fantasy becomes 
a form of literary cheating and laziness. He can be as mechanical as O. Henry. 
Doubtless one would appreciate these stories better if Mr.,.Denny had not done 
M. Aymé the disservice of overpraising them. The title story, that has been 
made into a successful film, is at times as atmospheric as Simenon. Its ending, 
like so many of M. Ayme’s endings, is unsatisfactory. This is probably because 
M. Aymé tends to think up his stories rather than creatively imagining them. 

LUKE PARSONS 


Tongues of Angels. By Sylva Norman. Secker & Warburg. 18s, 
r Eoia By Robin Jenkins. Macdonald. 13s. 6d. 
The Bystander. By Randolph Stow. Macdonald. 13s. 6d. 

* Across Paris. By Marcel Aymé. The Bodley Head. 15s. 
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‘BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


A title like Go Sem, You Jape! 
(C. A. Watts. 15s.) hints at doughtiness, 
frustration and triumph in the long 
saga of woman’s emancipation and 
D. L. Hobman’s- studies do not fall 
short of expectation. Between the in- 
fluences of Renaissance and Industrial 
Revolution—from the assertion of the 
importance of the individual to the 
superseding of brute strength by 
machinery, from the learning that was 
modish for sixteenth century ladies to 
the practical application of education 
in the nineteenth—Mrs. Hobman 
traces the struggle for political equality 
that became associated with the names 
of Mill, Fawcett, Fry, Pankhurst, Rath- 
bone and a host of others. How far 
petticoat authority has disappointed 
the pioneers—in the hope of peace on 
earth for example—the author finds it 
too early to say. In social progress, 
particularly the welfare of children, 
the signs of good are more certain. A 
reading of her book should make the 
uncaring, the complacent, the ignorant 
of ‘the sex ashamed, and proud, and 
grateful, and resolved to be vigilant. 


Island in the sun 

A reading of My Moraer Wo 
FATHERED ME (George Allen & Unwin. 
18s.) should awaken thankfulness in 
the most thoughtless Western woman 
for the happier accident of birth. 
Edith Clarke, the Administrative 
Secretary of the Board of Supervision 
in control of poor relief throughout 
Jamaica, presents the research of a 
trained anthropologist into the family 
life of three communities of peasants 
and working class in Sugartown 
(single-crop high earnings alternating 
with bare subsistence), Orange Grove 
(farming with higher and more even 
incomes), and Mocca (extreme pov- 
erty). “Emancipation” here means 
from slavery, where “the residential 
unit in the plantation system was 
formed by the mother ånd her children 
with the responsibility for their main- 
tenance resting with the slave-owner. 
The father’s . . . role might, indeed, 
end with procreation,” and in the is- 


land today the institution of concub- 
inage has helped to give this most 
objective and yet sympathetic book its 
drive and aim. “It is of first impor- 
tance to Jamaica,” says Sir Hugh Foot 
in the Preface written while he was 
still Governor, and its publication in 
the countries who are now receiving 
thousands of Jamaican workers is of 
first importance too, as an aid to com- 
prehension and tolerance. 


Living together 

Jamaica’s welfare and agricultural 
associations have an honourable place 
in “An Introductory Study with Special 
Reference to the Tropics” called 
COMMUNITIES AND THEIR 'DEVELOP- 
MENT (Oxford University Press. 15s). 
T. R. Batten, lecturer in the subject 
at London University, compares the 
methods of many government and 
voluntary organisations, and does not 
forget throughout that groups contain 
men, women and children, with hopes 
and fears, loves and hates, and atti- 
tudes to work and to one another. His 
evaluation includes an admirable dis- 
tinction between bad community and 
good, the second being “a place that 
people like living in because it pro- 
vides the conditions in which they can 
lead satisfying lives.” But the criterion 
is not easy to apply to the bewilder- 
ment of those who “do not know how 
to adjust themselves to changing con- 
ditions,” and there is sage advice for 
the community worker whose foes are 
the power-hungry, the passive follower, 
and the marginal member. Whoever 
goes to work where coloured people 
dwell will be the wiser for having 
packed this inspiring little volume. 


Repression or trust 

And whoever goes to work among 
erring humanity should find Prisons 
I Have Known (George Allen & 
Unwin. 18s.) a mentor and friend. 
Mary Size has lately retired from the 
Governorship of Askham Grange, the 
first women’s open prison, and she 
Started her service at Manchester in 
1906. What to the public might seem 


like startling innovation, to her is but . 
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one more heartening indication of the 
gradual change in attitude and treat- 
ment. With experience enlarged by 
early borstal experiment at Aylesbury, 
by Leeds, Liverpool and Holloway, 
and with the desire of 50 years to 
teach prisoners constructively and 
happily as well as usefully, she has 
seen her own axiom—‘“Education in 
its widest sense must be the keynote 
of reform, and the environment in 
which this takes place is of primary 
importance”’—ever more widely put 
into practice. Hers, as the Rt. Hon. J. 
Chuter Ede says in his praiseful Fore- 
word, is an account “of unremitting 
faith.” 


Floating cages 

The Secretary of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform writes the 
commending Foreword of THe ENG- 
usu Prison Hurks by W. Branch- 
Johnson (Christopher Johnson. 18s.) 
who tells the history of these vessels, 
many of them famous, which ended 
their days as gaols, moored in Thames 
Estuary, Portsmouth Harbour or 
Plymouth, or in Government dockyard 
at Bermuda. The last of them in 
English waters was destroyed by fire 
at Woolwich but a hundred years ago, 
and a degrading chapter of disease, 
suffocation, floggings and bullying was 
closed (another was opened with the 
building of the Pentonvilles on land). 
The illustrations include a horrifying 
hammock plan, and in such crowded 
conditions, as the author shows, guards 
could become as brutalised as prison- 
ers.’ Although John Howard cam- 
paigned against these hulks, their story 
will be for many readers a new and 
nightmarish one. 


Shakespeare’s England 
Dungeons and priest-holes of earlier 
years seem by comparison cosy, and 


much of ELIZABETHANS AT HOME . 


(Stanford University Press and Oxford 
University Press. 70s.) qualifies as light 
relief. Lu Emily Pearson, Professor of 
English Literature in the San Jose 
State College of, California, has for 
years been imbued with the delightful 


e idea of presenting our ancestors in the 


” 
4 


habit and ritual of"daily life. Without 
neglecting their buildings and gardens, 
their children and their kitchens, she 
surveys the whole vast and less fami- 
liar background out of which all that 
astonishing writing grew. The relation- 
ships of fathers and“mothers to sons 
and daughters, the preparation for 
marriage, the founding dnd maintain- 
ing of a home, the changes wrought by 
death, are faithfully described; so are 
the chairs that came slowly to the 
use of common people, the tippets 
they wore, the sorrel juice with which 
the housewife cleaned her hands, the 
tin or horn or silver plates, the em- 
broidery on a doublet or a carpet, the 
simple wainscoting or the fine panel- 
ling, the dancing of pavan and courant, 
the lusty sermons of William Whateley, 
the card-gambling of the rich, the 
dominoes of the poor, the Londoners 
who used the Thames for transport, 
and the pedlars who shouted their 
wares in the narrow streets. Through 
and about it all, and underlying the 
explorations into a wider world or into 
the realm of literature, ran the sense 
that “the home was the chief steadying 
influence,” and in the swirl and con- 
fusion, at the century’s end, it was this 
that saved “the people from the dis- 
sipation of their faculties.” Seldom can 
a volume so large from America have 
been so lively, 


A stilled voice 
Another lively book about the life 
and ways of a rival race of explorers 
wins the contest for the rest of the 
space here. It was fitting surely that a 
car accident should have caused Roy 
Campbell’s death; one cannot imagine 
the man tamely abed waiting, and 
there is no dimming of the fierce spirit 
ın PORTUGAL (Max Reinhardt, 21s.) his 
last book. It smells of oranges, figs, 
lemons and corks bark and glows with 
the bright flowers of that shining 
country he had made his home, Fish- 
ing, wines, horses, prose, cattlemen, 
Lisbon and poetry he discourses upon 
in his own resplendent style, marred 
irretrievably by the. violence of his 
prejudices. 
`- Grace BANYARD 
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PUBLIC MIND IN THE NUCLEAR AGE 


T is almost certainly common ground among informed people everywhere 
in the world that unless nuclear weapons can be abolished or tightly 
controlled the human race may in a few years face the risk of appalling, 
perhaps final disaster. All parties to the debates now in progress concerning 


. nuclear war accept without challenge that basic proposition. The differences 


which arise concern the means of attaining the desired ends. It is unlikely 
that either abolition or control can be achieved without the creation 
of a strong world authority, with adequate powers of inspection; especially 
in view of the fact that nuclear weapons will shortly be in the hands of 


. governments like those at present in power in certain states of North Africa, 


the Middle East, Indo-China, Indonesia, states in which the government 
is perenially in danger of seizure by extremist parties using passionately 
demagogic appeals. We only increase the risks we all fear by minimising the 
obstacles which block the road to a world-authority of the kind demanded 
by the situation which the piling up of nuclear weapons has created. They 
are obstacles which can perhaps best be illustrated by the record of national 
governments—governments, that is, which have to deal with a single people, 
a single. nation-state and are thus relatively free of complexities involved in 
international government. 

Take the case of France. Since the Revolution of the eighteenth century 
she has had so many different constitutions that historians have almost lost 
count, and the French people today are so deeply divided in political aims 
by rival parties and splinter parties that the average life of a government is 
hardly more than a few months. For considerable periods the country 
remains without any government at all owing to the failure of the people’s ` 
representatives to agree upon its composition. Nevertheless, most French- 
men would argue that France’s record is better than that of Germany, where 


‘a Hitler, and all that he stood for could receive sufficient popular support 


to establish an absolute dictatorship and lead the country into a second 
world war. Even in English-speaking democracies the democratic process 
sometimes gives rise to strange oscillations, if not aberration of opinion. In 
1918 the American public as a whole strongly supported Woodrow Wilson’s 
proposal for a League of Nations and the renunciation of neutrality. In the . 
election two years later the American electorate repudiated Wilson and all 
idea of American participation in an international organisation, reverting 
to the absolute isolationism expressed in the Neutrality Acts; and a quarter 
of a century later accepted under Truman the internationalism it had repu- 
diated under Wilson. (Had the United States done early what it did Iate, there 
might have been no Second World War.) The nations of the British Common- 
wealth, instead of following the example of Federalism set at ‘Philadelphia 
in 1787 by the 13 states, have followed rather the Latin American example 
of turning colonies or provinces into separate sovereign states, each with 
its own tariff and monetary system, to the impoverishment and weakening 
of the Commonwealth as a whole (which, we may remind ourselves, has in 
the aggregate greater territory and resources than the United States but, 
owing to the lack of political unity, far less power). 

All this is recalled for the purpose of suggesting that if even national 
governments like that of France, dealing with a single people, broadly of 
common language, race, colour, culture, tradition, encounter difficulties _ 
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so obstinate, what are likely to be the difficulties of a world government 
dealing with peoples divided into numberless races, languages, cultures, 
traditions? This does not render the problem insoluble or make a world 
government able to deal with nuclear weapons unattainable. But it will be 
unattainable if we ignore the factor of popular opinion and disregard the 
nature of the public mind, its underlying psychological forces marked by 
rivalries rooted here in nationalism, there in fanaticism, Marxist or other; 
elsewhere in race or colour prejudice, or in contingencies of the class war; 
passions reminiscent of the Wars of Religion which, during whole genera- 
tions turned vast areas of Europe into wilderness, where there survived, as 
one historian put it, more wolves than men. Had nuclear weapons been then 
available they would have been used and Christendom extinguished; as, 
later, Hitler would have extinguished it had he possessed the H-bomb. 
Today’s political passions are armed with such weapons, increasingly avail- 
able to all and sundry. Unless those passions can be disciplined the H-bombs 
may so easily explode almost by themselves. And then, not even the wolves 
would survive. i 

The fact which should concern us about the religious wars—as this present 
writer has had occasion to point out more than once—is that in the West 
at least those wars have ceased, not by virtue of the military victory of 
either side but by a cultural development which has enabled orthodox and 
heterodox to live peacefully together, something formerly regarded as utterly 
impossible. If we can discern more clearly than we seem to do, the nature 
of the forces underlying that development, and systemitise the process suffi- 
ciently to make it part of the education now available to the millions, then 
the sheer weight of public opinion may do for political groups—whether 
taking the form of nations or of parties within nations—what we have already 
managed to do for rival religious groups: remove the differences out of 
the field of armed conflict. But the factor of public opinion, its tendency 
to herd-behaviour, its extreme susceptibility to demagogic suggestion, to 
slogans which have no precise meaning but which “stir the blood” like 
martial music or a marching song, is curiously and dangerously neglected 
by those who struggle to bring about reforms that depend almost entirely 
on the reaction of the public, notably as manifested by electorates. The 
neglect has been strikingly illustrated in the general attitude of the public 
in the “sputnik” episode. 

When it became evident that Russia had forestalled all the other nations 
of the world in the production and launching of an earth satellite, Western 
opinion, notably in the United States, expressed itself mainly in clamant 
demands for more and better technologists, and for the reshaping of our 
respective educational systems with that end in view. An informal Gallup 
poll revealed the fact that while there were more than a hundred demands 
for greater expenditure on the production of technologists, there was just 
one lonely demand for so reshaping the education current in our.schools as 
to develop a better upderstanding (a) of the often anti-social forces within 
ourselves, (b) of the nature of the society which as voters we are called 
upon to manage or direct and, (c) of the methods by which evidence may 
be truly interpreted and the truth ascertained. (Such methods, for instance, 
as we apply in our coufts of law, even though the issue may be no greater 
than the theft of a pound note, but virtually never apply in the Grand Assize 
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of an election where the lives of tens of thousands may be at stake.) The 
demands for more technicians are -based mainly on considerations of 
security. The achievement in launching “sputnik” was taken as evidence 
that Russia was probably outdoing the West in the development of guided 
missiles and that for reasons of defence our deficiency in this field must be 
made good. (At the moment of writing these lines the morning papers 
announce that President Eisenhower has asked Congress for an additional 
five hundred million pounds to be expended on further development of “long” 
range ballistic missiles, their sites and for ballistic missile submarines.” 

Yet even on security grounds a greater rationality in public opinion is 
indispensable, There is a case for the possession of nuclear weapons both 
as a “deterrent” and as a counterbalance to the immense, immeasurable 
preponderance of the Communist world in population, that is to say in man- 
power as well as in potential resources and extent of territory. If nuclear 
weapons were abolished and military power rested once more on the size of 
armies and navies “conventionally” equipped, preponderant power would 
quite obviously rest with the Communist world, given its vast population 
masses, as in China, and its possession of the great central land mass of the 
earth. But if nuclear weapons are to deter aggression there must be present 
psychological conditions which do not yet exist. First, the potential aggressor 
must be in a mood rationally to take into account the consequences of his 
acts; must not, that is, be so dominated by nationalist passion, doctrinal 
fanaticism, “righteous indignation,” as to damn ali consequences. Otherwise 
the threat of annihilation will not deter. Whether or not a rational mood in 
which consequences will be carefully taken into account exist in Moscow, all 
the evidence points to the conclusion that it does not exist or only at rare 
intervals in those Arab, African, Asian states of which mention has already 
been made and which, may in the near future possess their allocation of 
atom bombs, 

It is in the context of relations with those new states that the Russians 
have achieved something more remarkable and much more disturbing than 
the launching of an earth satellite, and which our obsession with the 
latter achievement has caused us to overlook. In the last 40 years (especially 
in the last 10), Russia has made not merely territorial but moral conquests 
among the peoples of those Arab or African or Asian peoples which we 
of the West have not come anywhere near matching or equalling. While 
Western empires, some of which had endured for centuries have within a 
single decade disintegrated and virtually come to an end, Russia has built 
up a great Communist empire and, in addition, gained enormous influences 
among vast populations not yet brought under the direct government of 
Moscow. Not only has she incorporated into her empire nearly a dozen 
European states yesterday relatively Westernised; not only has she made 
China part of the Communist power and been able to use China as an 
instrument for the weakening of American power in Korea and elsewhere; 
not only is she now in process of planting her power firmly at the cross 
roads of the world in the Near East and on the Suez Canal; not only has 
she a very firm foothold throughout the whole of North Africa with more 
than a mere foothold in Indo-China and Indonesia gnd in the Indian sub- 
continent where one state has already a Communist government; but she 
has accomplished something in the sphere of political ideas which so far 
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as the West is concerned is more disturbing still. Every fourth Frenchman 
and every third Italian habitually votes Communist; the largest, the most 
disciplined political party in France is Communist; and in Britain itself we 
have seen great trade unions dominated by tiny Communist minorities. 

This has not been done primarily by military means. When Lenin and his 
fellow Bolsheviks arrived in Russia during the First World War they com- 
manded no military power at all. They had no arms. no armies, no navy. 
no machinery of government, no bureaucracy. Unarmed as they were they 
destroyed a government which was still highly armed and captured an army 
and a navy which they then used as the instrument of their purpose. This 
phenomenon of the unarmed conquest of government was duplicated later 
in Germany. When Hitler started his operations with his little band in 
the Munich Beer Hall, he too was without physical power of any kind; no 
army, no police no bureaucracy, nothing but a jail record and a dubious 
reputation as a very inferior painter. What he did possess was a genius for 
appealing to crowd psychology and with that instrument he was able to 
destroy one of the best political constitutions ever written and to make him- 
self absolute master of the most highly educated and cultured people in the 
world. As a leader, moreover, he led that great people into abominations 
which even today the memory of makes the blood run cold. Hitler 
had, of course, been preceded by Mussolini who had employed the same 
psychological technique. 

The territorial conquests of the Communist empire have taken place only 
within the last decade or so. But the moral and intellectual preparation 
of the public mind throughout the world which was the indispensable pre- 
liminary to the territorial achievement has been going on for 40 years. In 
that period Moscow has managed to establish passionate and devoted mis- 
sionaries, agents, highly disciplined cells, fifth columns, preparing the way 
for the Communist advance, in every country of the world without one single 
exception. The Western political philosophy—if one can speak of such a 
thing—is backed by no corresponding apparatus for the dissemination, pro- 
motion, extension of the cultural and moral values to which we are supposed 
to attach so much importance. i 

Some light may be thrown on this`strange contrast by a fact to which 
the present writer has previously called attention but which is worth 
repeating in this connection. If you ask a Russian school boy to describe to 
you the Marxist theory of society, he can do so instantly, reciting all the 
catechism. If you ask a British school boy to explain the case for a free, 
liberal society as expounded by, say, Locke or Mill, he will stare at you in 

_ blank incomprehension. He has never heard of them. The British school boy 
will shortly, with others, be called upon as a voter to pronounce vital 
decisions in such matters as, say, inflation. It is quite unlikely that he will 
know the meaning of the word, for there are not a dozen schools in England 
that include economics in the curriculum. Until that educational contrast is 
corrected Communism will continue to threaten the freedom, if not the 


peace and even the existence of mankind. 
NORMAN ANGELL 


SCIENCE AND DEMOCRACY 


N a recent article, entitled “The Portent of the Moon,” Mr. Walter 

Lippmann ruminated- philosophically on the fact that the United States 

had “lost the race to launch the satellite.” The after-thoughts of the 
politicians and “weaponry” men carry the conviction. that America could 
have done it with one hand behind her back if she had only given her mind 
to it—or, alternatively, that in “Vanguard” she was producing, amid 
publicity free to all in the best scientific spirit, a purely scientific experi- 
mental] satellite, decent, peaceful and fit for the International Geophysical 
Year (except, of course, that it was not launched). If the Americans were not 
concerned about propaganda effect, then it is well to say for the hundredth 
time that they ought to have been. Mr. Lippmann’s conclusions are twofold. 
The Americans are enjoying an enormous individual prosperity, in which 


“the private standard of life is paramount against the public standard of 


life”; and politicians have done nothing to correct this view. Secondly, there 
is a general popular disrespect for science. As one Time columnist puts it, 
the popular image of a scientist is that of Einstein, and Einstein was not 


. a hearty, sporting, popular fellow. This analysis is profound enough. 


Presumably Mr. Lippmann is not falling into the vulgar error of supposing 
that the only science is physical science. But he then goes on to suggest that 
the inner confidence of American scientists was destroyed by McCarthyism 
and too many restrictions and, hence, America has fallen behind. But here 
surely Mr. Lippmann, to use one of his own phrases, has fallen into “a 
stereotype of ideas,” and for incisive thought has substituted the too easy 
popular pastime of thrashing a dead Senator. 

The fact is, on Mr. Lippmann’s own statement amply confirmed from 
scientific sources, that Soviets are ahead in the atomic scientific race— 
perhaps not on all counts, but on far too many counts to be pleasant. And, 
as a matter of highly competent propaganda, the Bolsheviks can say that 
their ballistic scientists have launched a satellite which represents a fantastic 
advance in knowledge, on which generous men should congratulate them— 
far more indeed than “a scientific toy” or “ton of iron junk”—-which brings 
miraculously nearer mankinds age-old and peaceful aspiration to conquer 
the stars. Its_military advantages are, by the Russian scientists, unstressed 
and incidental. In reply, what can the Americans do more than let off a 
vast quantity of military weapons of horrifying destruction? Twice the 
Westerners: have been caught on the wrong leg. Some talked of the coming 
American Century, but it never even began. Twice the chance was missed. 
They failed to be on time with the peaceful scientific satellite; and then, 
instead of offering Russia congratulations on a scientific achievement, they 
rush to explode new weapons of unprecedented destruction—some ironic- 
ally, from Christmas Island. Can anything be more mean, more contemptible 
or more likely to make men inclined to despair of all hope for bourgeois 
democracy than, according to radio reports, the two allegedly typical 
Western reactions? According to R.M.McKenzie,repoyting from the United 
Kingdom, in London pubs they said “Well, the Yankees have got beaten this 
time; we are not in this race.” In Washington the report ran that the Demo- 
ctats were reflecting on the electoral advantage Sputnik could give in an 
attack on the Administration. Such people, until taught better, ask for a 
a Stalin to tread over them with bloody boots. 
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Yet one question remains: Did the Soviets do this by encouraging freedom 
of thought among scientific men? They did not. Was the achievement 
carried through to the accompaniment of an inquisition into orthodoxy 
which puts McCarthy in the shade and where Dr. Robert Oppenheimer 
would not have lasted a day? It was. We obviously require some new thought 
here, Dr. Vannevar Bush, who played such an important role in the Mane 
hattan Project, in his book Modern Arms and Free Men, was optimistic 
and comfortable about the inherent connection between Democracy and 
Scientific Advance. He wrote: “The weakness of the Communist state 
resides in its rigidity, in the fact that it cannot tolerate heresy, and in the fact 
that it cannot allow its Iron Curtain to be fully penetrated .. . All these 
things, vital to totalitarianism whether left or right, are fatal to true progress 
in fundamental science.” In my recent Weil Lectures, What Does the West 
Want?, I ventured to suggest (long before Sputnik) that Dr. Bush was 
dangerously optimistic, and that comfortable national reliance on such pious 
assertions might be disastrous. I think that maybe I was right. Dr. Vannevar 
Bush is now quoted by the press as expressing doubts whether the gap in 
some fields may not be too great for America ever to catch up. Certainly 
other scientists had sounded the gravest notes of warning, if politicians are 
going to remain as apathetic as they have been, and the public as preoccupied 
with its pleasures. 

Apathy is not the whole story. Dr. Wernher von Braun, the Army missiles 
expert, now that a little speech is permitted, has suggested that a major 
trouble has been Army v. Navy rivalry, as well as that attitude toward all 
science expressed by the dictum of “Electric Charlie” Wilson, just retired 
Minister of Defence, that scientific research meant finding out why grass is 
green and like oddities that would never appeal to a successful practical 
engineer. Entirely in the spirit of ex-Secretary of the Treasury Humphreys. 
Mr. Wilson added that scientific research would mean more expense and 
“more taxes—not very popular, eh?” Mr. Wilson expressed the demagogic 
mood of a thousand cartoons about the Little Man, with bowler hat and 
scraggy moustache, “UNO Who,” the undignified Strube Little Fellow 
whom we sentimentalize, with his perpetual slogan “Cut the Taxes.” Dr. von 
Braun, as an Army man, produced a further alarming speculation: that the 
Navy was preferred by Mr. Wilson because, unlike the Army, it used private 
capitalist enterprise contractors, and this was regarded—whether or not this 
profit enterprise produced the goods—as more ideologically sound. Were 
this true, then capitalism would indeed be busy cutting its own throat. 

The facts are as yet lacking on which the public here can reach a judg- 
ment. An Assistant Secretary of Defence on television has suggested that no 
more money is wanted but only different distribution. The President, speak- 
ing in Oklahoma City, has indicated otherwise. And here comes the 
democratic test.: The weakness of most human beings is the desire both to 
cut their cake and to keep it. If they had the power they would do both; 
and they are always ready to lend a ready ear to those comfortable 
counsellors who say what they can. The especial weakness of a democracy 
enjoying power is, in Mr. Joseph Alsop’s phrase, to be “self-indulgent.” In 
` the record of human history other democracies before the American have 
fallen from that vicer Sybaris fell from an excessive appetite of its people 
for “high life” for everybody. In America this takes the shape of demanding 
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that, not only should Jones have a car, but two Edzel cars, and that Tommy 
Jones and his sister should have two radio sets. The great and patient 
Russian people, full of its sense of Messianic mission, does not enjoy “high 
life” nor is it suffered to have a high standard of living by its leaders, “the 
politically conscious vanguard of the proletariat,” or by its Praesidium in ` 
the Kremlin of the Red Tsars. The Russian people work. 

Moreover, as I said in the book to which I have just referred: “If demo- 
cratic criticism aids scientific advance, so does highly organized co-operation; 
the direction without consideration of private profit of young men into 
scientific studies and governmental institutions; the intoxication of a common 
cause where (as with Hitler) ‘all march shoulder to shoulder’; the clearing 
of all lines so that-the great advance may go through; and the dictatorial 
capacity for instant action, without democratic committeeism (to use Lenin’s 
phrase), where the common interest may seem to be involved.” Hitler so 
very nearly won. What destroyed him was not his refusal of scientific 
freedom but his persecution of scientific Jews. Maybe the Bolsheviks, at 
this rate, will win. We cannot always “muddle through.” 

Another consideration has to be taken into the reckoning. There has 
been ambitious and fanciful talk about flight to the moon and the planets. 
However, despite the. temperamental defeatists, the best scientific opinion 
seems to be that a beginning has been made towards the removal of the 
theoretical and practical obstacles. It can no longer be dismissed as 
“impossible.” But then we get a significant criticism. Dr. Alan Waterman, 
of the National Science Foundation, said that “a trip to the moon is possible 
if the American people decide they want to spend tremendous sums of 
money on such a project.” To put this in reverse, the physical conquest of 
the skies will mever be possible unless men are prepared to pay or are 
compelled by a dictator to pay large sums in money and to sacrifice consumer 
goods in order to get there. It can be done—but at that-cost. Are the heavens 
only to be conquered under the spur of reckless competition in war—“war 
the father of all things?” Or by rational resolution? Is it, then, the Human 
Race of the Future versus the Individual Now? To descend to a more mun- 
dane—but connected—level, we may say with that great financier, Mr. 
Bernard Baruch, who is impatient about all the talk of high taxes: 
“Sputnik represents the test of democracy.” It does. He adds, “Do we discip- 
line ourselves to protect our freedoms? If we do ‘not, we will bear the far 
harsher disciplines which our enemies will impose on us.’ 

We have seen “a Sign in the Heavens,” “as lightning coming out of the 
East.” What shall we do now? In Canada’s leading magazine, Maclean’s, 
Dr. Hugh Maclennan writes an article “We can’t have Christ and Sputnik 
too.” The theme is that we can’t have all the ruthless technical advance and 
Heaven too, we had better leave the maniac race of the physical technologists 
with their-appalling military implications to the Russians and concentrate 
upon being decent, cultured human beings. So one may suspect they said 
when Rome fell. Why rival the Goths or-rude Scythiang and Huns? Let us 
be free from all that. Mr. Gromyko, in a phrase of which (like those of Hitler) 
comfortable wishful thinkers have chosen to ignore the sinister significance, 
puts the matter more brutally to the United Nations: “Why try to put a good 
face on the matter? Why not admit that the game is up” Militarily the West 
ig finished, not that it will necessarily be invaded (any more than Hitler at 
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first contemplated invasion), but because commands will come from else- 
where. As Stalin said to Roosevelt: “We have yet one advantage: you fear 
war more.” It is indeed impressive to say that no horror can be worse than 
total-war. (Incidentally, if it cannot occur, then why not practice a vigorous 
brinkmanship? Obviously, it can occur.) Let us, therefore, we may say, turn. 
to the bonds of Christianity to preserve us, as in an ark, through the coming 
Dark Ages, until the tempests that rage around the Kremlin citadel of the 
Red tyranny die down. It has happened before. Dr.. Arnold Toynbee has 
suggested something very similar. Nevertheless, I reject it. As Hugh 
Maclennan says, death can be over-rated. Let us rather turn to a construc- 
tive job, this-worldly within the ambit of power as well as other-worldly. 
Let us build the Atlantic Community of civilized men, with doors open to 
“have-not” lands: and brook no sabotage. However. let balanced and con- 
structive men also preserve—indeed, build in order to preserve—with a steel- 
like resolution the civilized values. Do not let us be misled by a. false 
dilemma of “either-or.” 

Is, then, the answer discipline, taxes, sacrifice — sweat and tears”? Maybe. 
If so, it will require a quite new and sterner spirit in democratic education, 
less tolerant of the view that every man’s opinion and whim is as good as 
his neighbour’s. But it may be replied that here in America we have a pattern ` 
of life of individual freedom (with some exceptions, of course, down South) 
of laissez-faire and of peace. Are we to substitute for this a tyranny, because - 
the tyranny shows that, in some few things, it is more efficient? No one 
doubts that a civilization built for peace is more pleasant and perhaps more 
effective in.the long run. And a civilization with a high standard of living 
is much more comfortable. But then, as Lord Keynes said, we shall all be 
“dead in the long run.” Why not, with Shaw, prefer “the efficient few to the 
inefficient many?” The answer to this is that the many wait to be led. To 
preserve a civilization built for peace means not hedonism and laxity but 
the opposite. Business will not be “normal.” The peoples will, as before. 
make the sacrifices if their leaders convince them of the need for these. The 
choice rather is between the efficient few and the inefficient few. Or, maybe, 
between the dedicated few and the selfish few. 

In a Convocation address in McGill University, Mr. Diefenbaker, Premier 
of Canada, having talked about the importance of physical science and 
engineering, made the important remark, his one specific recommendation. 
that what was required was a School of Politics. The world indeed would 
be an uncivilized place, speeding to catastrophe, if its direction were left 
only to atomic physicists, engineers and untutored technocrats. However 
false we may think the Marxist system, the Russians insist that every 
engineer and soldier shall be drilled in political science. They sacked Marshal 
Zhukov because he did not agree, The Soviets have something here. And if 
we have a better political theory let us teach it. One truth that might be 
instilled into all young politicians, civil servants and civic leaders is that an 
age-long disease of .democracies—and especially bourgeois and capitalist 
democracies, preoccupied as Plato said with money-getting—is always to 
demand cake and always seek’to avoid paying for it. Another could be that 
the price of keeping the chief liberties is not only vigilance nor only, as 
Pericles said, courage? It is discipline instead of irresponsibility, the disciplined 
co-operative endeavour of vision, and leadership, national and no less inter- 
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national, that can rise above party. In the words of Albert Camus, in 
L'Homme Révolté, “it is better to die on one’s feet than to live on one’s 
knees.” This also should be taught. 

Montreal. GEORGE CATLIN 


POLAND REVISITED 


HEN Joseph Conrad wrote before the First World War his famous essay 

Poland Revisited—a study in melancholic restraint--he described a 

journey in time, in search of his former self; and there is in those 
pages an atmosphere of unreality, as if of a meeting with one’s own former 
embodiment, a mood wonderfully captured in Schubert’s song Der 
Doppelgänger. When somebody who has known Poland from a pre-war era 
visits her now in quest of old memories, he finds a different country. His 
journey in space turns into a journey in time, and it is probably the most 
painful a human being has ever undertaken. For the Poland of 1957 is not 
the Poland of 1937 when I last visited her. No country in Europe, with the 
possible exception of Switzerland and Sweden, is the same, it is a question 
wf degree of change. Poland has been geographically shifted to the west. If 
events had turned to her advantage had she emerged from the upheaval of 
war a really independent country, she would have been much more 
“Western” than in 1937; but by the irony of fate, though physically moved 
towards the west, she was morally, economically and politically shifted to 
the east. She is still a part of Europe, but of a Europe shattered almost to its 
foundations, a lacerated Europe, cruelly devastated not only by two occupa- 
tions, the German and the Russian, but by a system which has succeeded in 
ruining the country in record time, the system could be called contra-Midas: 
for while the legendary king turned into gold everything he touched, the 
Communist system seems to turn into mud and misery everything it lays its 
hand upon. 

Poland has withstood the pressure of ‘Russia and of its own Communist 
Tegime, which would not have survived for a week but for the support of 
Russian bayonets and the threat of Russian intervention. She has also 
resisted the insidious inroads of an alien political creed, a perfidious, 
corrupting pressure in many ways worse than the brutal frontal attack of 
Nazi atrocities, for during the German occupation the nation was wonder- 
fully united. The Germans did not succeed in disrupting it or in eroding its 
morale. It was a different story with the Communists who tried to force 
the decomposition of the community through their agents, through the 
common informer, through the threat of denunciation; they were acting 
from within while the Germans were acting from without. The nation has 
survived that disease, but only at an enormous cost in human integrity. 
common decency and public morality. 

Poland has rejected the Communist ideology and hates it like a pest; the 
number of Communists is by now very small, but the losses suffered by the 
nation during the 11 years until the Poznan events are appalling. It is 
impossible to estimate those losses in terms of figures and material data. 
Not only. has the country tragically suffered as the result of mismanagement, 
inefficiency and stupid doctrinairism as well as through unashamed plunder- 
ing by Russia throughout those years. Moral losses ara probably even more 
alarming: the epidemics of drinking, the deterioration of morality (the 
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extent of thieving has to be seen to be believed), the wicked policy of waste 
—all these contribute to a tragic picture. 

Poland is a devastated country in every respect, but still enormously 
proud and full of fight, her vitality is truly amazing, though all complain that 
they are very tired and the first impression is one of almost inhuman tired- 
ness. People are battered from many blows, but this does not mean that 
they will take anything lying down. There is still a latent energy, especially 
among the young, which may some day surprise their rulers, for Poland 
is still an unruly country. In the eyes of the Russians it is an “unrepentant 

.rebel country.” The Poland of 1957 is reaping the bitter harvest of 18 years 
of war, occupations, wartime demoralization, a constant breaking of rules 
and order, the unending fight of the individual against the State, anarchical 
conditions. The Germans prepared the ground; the Russians have done their 
bit; the Communist imported from Moscow or home-bred, and the swarm 
of abject careerists, inefficient, stupid and amateurish, have finished the 
deterioration. These three forces have brought Poland to the brink of 
material and spiritual disaster, and the real sense of the October bloodless 
revolution was to save the country from total moral catastrophe and initiate 
a rebirth. . 

Things have certainly changed for the better, especially in the political 
sphere: the grim U.B.—the security police—has disappeared though people 
in Poland say that its place has been taken by the Militia, and that too many 
U.B. people are kept in cold storage waiting for a chance to stage a come- 
back. Many Poles say that the October revolution was only a “cosmetic 
performance” which allowed people to talk freely, to move freely and to go 
abroad. About 67,000 passports have been issued this year to citizens, and 
about 10,000 Poles came to Britain to visit their families and relations. “But 
don’t let yourself be deceived by those changes,” I was constantly warned. 
“We can talk freely, and that’s about all. The old pack of cards has been 
reshuffled, but it is still the same old pack.” Poles are inclined to overlook 
changes which struck observers who saw Poland in, say, 1953 and again four 
years later. This can be explained by the lack of perspective common to 
people who stand too close to great events, and also by the impatience of 
the masses who would like to see more drastic changes. The nation is 
tired of waiting for the promised reforms; Russians are better trained in the 
art of waiting. Poles would hate to be compared with the Russians, for they 
despise them, an attitude which can only perturb any honest observer who 
knows only too well that any future Poland must live in Russia’s shadow. 

Poles suspect that no such change can be expected from a Communist 
regime. “As long as the country is run by Communists we can’t progress,” 
is an opinion one hears repeated time and again. “Look what they have done 


to the western territories. Before the war these were among the finest in - 


Europe, now they are still uncultivated. They don’t produce enough; with 
private initiative, with an outlet provided for the energy of people, with an 
orderly arrangement for the resettlement of decent elements, those western 
territories (called in Poland ‘Regained Territories’) would have been a tre- 
mendous asset to us all. But the Communists can’t manage anything; they 
are born and fanatical wasters.” 

This is the theme of hundreds of conversations one listens to in Poland; 
and those foreign Marxists and fellow-travellers who still advocate a 
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“reformed” Marxist lore for the countries of E. Europe should wake up and 
Tealize that Communism has been roundly condemned there and that it 
will never be accepted. In the first and only issue of the Universities and Left 
Review in an article by one of the recognized experts on E. Europe, he 
-asked whether “a revolution begotten by foreign conquest can ever acquire 
an individual existence of its own and redeem itself.” Such a rhetorical 
question would be greeted in Poland with an emphatic “No.” No genuine 
revolution can result from foreign conquest, especially if the country which 
tries to impose its will is in culture and material civilization inferior. The 
real tragedy of the imported Soviet revolution was its inferiority and a 
normal, healthy reaction to such tawdry imports is disdainful rejection. 
The basic problem today is economic: it is feared that if the present chaos 
is allowed to continue the whole national economy will crumble. Pessimists 
say that Soviet intervention may come not for political but for economic 
reasons; and they doubt whether the present regime—though they admit that 
it attempted to improve the situation in the agricultural sector—can reform 
the vitiated economy. Poland needs first of all a housing programme. 
Housing conditions are execrable; people are crammed into rooms and 
lodgings with a ludicrous apportionment of “living space.” There can be no 
privacy, no proper rest under such conditions. People look with undisguised 
hatred upon every building which is to house another office or State enter- 
prise. The distribution of goods is cumbersome and inefficient; shop assist- 
ants are lazy and are’ often brazen officials who consider how to increase 
meagre earnings by stealing and combinazione. In dozens of State shops 
there are every week embezzlement affairs. There are goods shortages, coal 
shortages, above all miserable wages which are a direct enticement to steal- 
ing and corruption. As long as a postman earns 500 zlotys a month and a 
pair of mediocre shoes costs about the same, thousands of bureaucrats in 
that State of miserable officials will be tempted to supplement their incomes 
by hook or-by crook—mostly by crook. The extent of demoralization result- 
ing from the remuneration system is astounding. (Even pre-war Rumania was 
probably a more decent country. . 
This is a dark picture and it cannot be otherwise.- While W. Germany was 
started in 1948 by its currency reform on its road to prosperity, Poland in 
1948 after a short spell of “liberalism” was pushed down the road to ruin. 
Materially she has receded by 50 or more years, a frightening thought when 
‘contrasted with W. Germany, which after a devastating war has become one 
of the flourishing countries of the world. But it would be wrong to close on 
this note of gloom and despair. Poland is a country of immense resistance 
and moral resources; it can still produce men of great stature; it is deeply 
attached ‘to Western and Christian values; it is a country of pride, honour 
and courage. Despite the plundering policy of Russia and- of Poland’s 
own rulers, it achieves miracles, especially in the sphere of culture, of 
dessemination of knowledge, of literacy. Nil desperandum was the signal. 
hoisted at the end of the eighteenth century, Poland’s darkest hour. This. 
heroic signal still flutters in the heart of downtrodden Poland which 


deserved a better reward. 
AXEL HBYST 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS IN PAKISTAN 


WO quick turns on Pakistan’s political kaleidoscope have created a 
T new pattern out of the same pieces, with Malik Firoz Khan Noon as Prime 
Minister in place of Mr. I. I. Chundrigar who succeeded Mr. H. S. 
Suhrawardy only eight weeks ago. Ostensibly the issue was that of the 
electoral principle: whether the electorate shall be divided as to religion 
‘so that Muslims can vote only for Muslim candidates, Hindus for Hindu 
candidates and so on, or whether the electorate shall be joint. According 
to the Constitution the question was to be decided by the National 
Assembly after taking the opinion of each wing. These opinions were 
taken by means of resolutions voted in the Legislative Assembly of each 
provincial unit, and in both instances the decision was in favour of a joint 
electorate although in West Pakistan the issue hung in the balance for a 
time. The Muslim League declared itself against the joint electorate and ` 
accepted office, after Mr. Suhrawardy’s resignation, in coalition with the 
Republican Party, on the understanding that legislation would be introduced 
in the National Assembly revoking the joint electorate and introducing 
separate electorates. The Republican Party was unwilling to implement the 
understanding—at least until after the promised general elections had been 
held—and Mr. Chundrigar resigned. But it is also noticeable that, although 
Mr. Suhrawardy’s Awami League has promised to support Mr. Noon’s 
Cabinet, no Awami League has accepted a portfolio and in a very small 
Cabinet Mr. Noon has himself undertaken, besides the Prime Ministership, 
nine other portfolios, including Foreign Affairs and Defence. Whether, in 
the near future, he will be able to shed some of this burden remains to be 
seen, but it is impossible to resist the conclusion. that Mr. Suhrawardy sees, 
or hopes for, an opportunity of grasping the Prime Ministership once again 
before the general elections are held. As if the confusion provoked by 
controversy on the electoral issue were not enough, there has also been 
talk of re-opening the scheme of administrative consolidation of West 
Pakistan called the “One-Unit.” It may well be that this scheme has so 
far not shown the benefits expected from it, but this is attributable, not 
to any lack of merit in the idea, but to the inability of the West Pakistan 
Government to conduct the administration properly. A new party, the 
National Awami Party, made up of such dissimilar personalities as Mr. 
G. M. Syed and Mian Iftikharuddin, has committed itself to the policy of 
breaking up the “One-Unit.” In short, although the Constitution has been 
drafted and adopted, the constitutional question is not yet finished with. 
Meanwhile long-standing difficulties are as far from solution as ever. 
Mr. Suhrawardy once stated that he wished to erase the word “refugee” 
from the vocabulary of Pakistan. The lamentable fact is that after 10 years 
a large number of people calling themselves “refugees” continue to live 
in canvas shelters on city pavements; claims for compensation for property 
abandoned in India are by no means settled; endless legal battles are waged 
in the Court of the Custodian of Evacuee Property, and in general a fine 
source of corrupt practice continues unabated. Taking present progress as 
a guide it seems neither unfair nor unreasonable to suggest that without 
determined action affairs of refugees will continue to burden Pakistan’s 
administration for the next 25 years and even beyond. It is a prickly subject 
and any suggestion that its consideration be brought to as speedy an end 
as possible usually calls forth harrowing reminiscences of the holocausts 
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of 1947. The refugee problem is impregnated with sentiment, both true and. 
false, and it will need political courage to grapple with it effectively. 
Ministers, each in turn, warn the country of the food crisis. Despite many 
projects approved and started, and despite the efforts to save foreign 
exchange, there is general realization of an apparently incurable threat of 
deficiency in food-grains. About a year ago a leading Karachi newspaper 
published an editorial bitterly commenting that Pakistan seemed to have 
become a permanently deficit country compelled each year to seek outside: 
help. In his last Budget the Finance Minister complained of the indignity of 
having to make annual applications to the United States for assistance. All 
` this is unpalatable to a State whose territory includes much of what used 
to be known as “the granary of India,” but the figures tell their own story. 
East Pakistan tends always to be deficit in rice—the principal food-grain. 
consumed there—but the position in West Pakistan has become truly 
alarming. According to the Census of 1951 the population of West Pakistan. 
was nearly 34 millions which, on the basis of the Planning Board’s. 
calculations, has been increasing at the annual rate of 1.35 per cent, equal 
to 459,000 persons each year. In 1950 construction of the Ghulam Mohamed 
Barrage on the River Indus was started at Kotri. This, when completed 
with its canal system, is designed to irrigate 2.75 million acres of land and 
produce an increase of 700,000 tons in the annual food-grain harvest of 
West Pakistan. Assuming a daily average consumption of food-grains of 
12 ounces per head (a figure based on the allowances. permitted when 
rationing was in force in Karachi) the annual increase of population involves 
an additional annual consumption of 56,000 tons. Six years have elapsed ` 
since the 1951 Census was taken so that the anticipated increase in the 
food-grain harvest has been offset to the extent of 330,000 tons. By the 
time the entire canal system is completed, substantially later than 1960 
according to present indications, the anticipated increase in food-grain 
production from this source will have been largely if not completely offset. 
The force of this argument is mitigated in two ways. It does not allow 
for the possibility of surpluses in good years nor take into consideration the ~ 
prospect of increased harvests from other major agricultural developments 
—the Thal Project, the Guddu Barrage—and irrigation works such as the 
Nari-Bolan Project. It can also be suggested that the present increase in 
population may not continue, but on this point indications are all to the 
contrary. Pakistan’s food supply is precarious and the Draft Report on the 
Five Year Plan explicitly says so. While it is satisfactory that major 
agricultural developments are in progress their general rate of completion 
is not re-assuring. Every 12 months there are, in West Pakistan alone, 
nearly half a million more mouths to feed, but the rate at which irrigation 
and hydro-electric schemes, as well as measures to prevent water-logging 
proceed, does not exhibit the same reliability. The prime importance of 
food production was recognized in the Planning Board’s Report, and the 
late Mr, Zahid Hussian (at one time Chairman of the Planning Board) 
bluntly stated that the answer lies in facing and solving the agrarian 
problem which at once raised a political question of far-reaching impor- 
tance. The agrarian problem has often been discussed, and there seems to 
be general awareness that sooner or later it must be, dealt with. As far 
back as 1949 the Muslim League appointed a Committee to consider the 
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subject and suggest reforms. In East Pakistan measures towards a solution 
have been taken, but there the matter is less complicated because Jand 
tenures were based on Lord Cornwallis’ Permanent Settlement-and the 
system was uniform. In West Pakistan not only is there no uniformity but 
there is likely to be resistance on the part of the landlords to any change 
which they consider inimical to their own interests. It is, therefore, unlikely 
that Mr. Noon’s Cabinet will attempt to deal with the problem. Though 
much valuable work in developing jute, cotton and wool textiles, increasing 
cement production, constructing fertilizer factories, developing harboúrs as 
well as constructing pipe-lines for the distribution of natural gas, Pakistan 
faces a difficult future. Its problems are less attributable to the difficulties 
inherent in a country hampered by general under-development, illiteracy, 
and lack of capital, than to the incompetence of its political leaders with 
their limited intellectual capacity, slender political convictions, and deficient 
political courage. 

Karachi. ’ HERBERT FELDMAN 


DEAD SEA CITADELS 


N the December number of the Contemporary Review I have described 

the caves and the mound of Qumran in which were found the Dead Sea 

Scrolls, and a hoard of manuscripts of the Bible and the Apocrypha 
2,600 years old. Since that epoch-making discovery, the Israeli archacolo- 
gists have been prospecting diligently in the territory along the Israeli 
western shore of the Dead Sea for more records of the desperate struggle 
of the Jewish nation against the Romans in the first and second centuries 
of the Christian era. They are debarred from participation in the explora- 
tion of the sites which yielded the great manuscript treasure, because those 
are in the territory of Jordan, and the barriers of the cold war are 
impenetrable even for scholars of antiquity. The scenes, however, of the 
Jews’ last stand against the might of Rome in that desert region are just 
within the territory of Israel. And they have yielded, not manuscripts, but 
other evidence scarcely less dramatic of the history of the contest. 

A few miles south of the caves and Qumran is the fertile oasis of Engedi: 
meaning the Spring of the Kid. It is a place famous in the Bible and in the 
post-Biblical literature for its fertility in the midst of utter desolation. Pliny 
in his account of the Essenes, which was written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem and the crushing of the Jews, refers also to it. “Below their 
monastery the town of Engedi once stood in its palm groves. Its fertility 
was second only to Jerusalem; but now it is a heap of ashes like it.” The 
one place on the western shore of the Sea which has abundant fresh water, 
it is today a frontier post of Israeli settlers. They came in 1951, and have 
reclaimed the land which in the days of the British Mandate was occupied 
by a few Bedu Arabs. It is physically the lowest agricultural village in the 
world, and they have made again a fertile oasis of fruit plantations and 
vegetable gardens. The history of Engedi goes back to King David, who 
found refuge there from the wrath of Saul, and to King Solomon, who in 
the Song of Songs compared his beloved with a “cluster of Camphire im 
the vineyards of Engedi.” The archaeologists have found an unexpected 
harvest of antiquity evidence of continual settlement, during the kingdom 
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of Judah, from 1,000-600 B.C. A network of terraces and canals proves 
how the water was carried from the spring. They found, too, pottery and 
glass from the period of the Second Commonwealth of the Maccabees to 
the Great Revolt against the Romans. Here was another centre of guerilla 
resistance: 

In the wilderness adjoining. Engedi within the territory: of Israel the 
searchers found traces of a Roman camp and caves-filled with skeletons, 
pottery vessels, bowls and baskets. In the debris there was one inscribed 
potsherd with Hebrew letters proving that Jews had occupied them. A 
father of the early Christian Church tells that the Jewish rebels, after the 
defeat of Bah Kochba (a.D. 135) refused to surrender, and fortifying 
themselves in caves were besieged and starved to death. Most of the 
skeletons in the caves were of women and children, which suggests that 
the men broke out in a sortie and were killed. 

Opposite Engedi, on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, rises the hill of 
Machaerus, some 4,000 ft. above the Sea. Here was a fortress, built by 
Herod the Great as another retreat, and later the residence of Herod 
Antipas. Here John the Baptist was imprisoned in the dungeon of the 
palace, and here he was murdered to please Salome. 

Some 10 miles south of Engedi a rocky hill rises 400 metres sheer above 
the surrounding desert and the Dead Sea. From ancient times till today 
it has kept the Hebrew name Masada, which means fortress. On the 
summit a level heart-shaped area, about 700 metres long, is the fortified 
citadel. Deep precipices cut off the rock on all sides, and the summit is 
accessible only by two narrow snake-paths. Masada deserves it name. It is 
a fortress of Nature, and was the scene of the last desperate stand of the 
Jews against the Romans in the Seven Years War, A.D. 66-73, which 
brought the State to an end. It was there in 66 that the revolt was started 
by the Zealots who captured the fortress, then occupied by the Romans, 
and put the garrison to the sword. Three years after the destruction of the 
Temple by Titus, a heroic band of Zealots, 960 men, women and children, 
held out there against the Roman Legions. The seige operations were 
carried out with Roman thoroughness which is still visible. Eight camps 
were errected at the base of the fortress, and a rampart with towers 
surrounded them. The Roman Legions threw up a ramp on one side, and 
placed their seige engines and battering rams to breach the wall. When the 
Jewish defenders saw that the fort was about to fall, they chose death 
rather than captivity and killed’ each other. The last to live set fire to the 
buildings. 

Josephus, the Jewish commander in Galilee, and later the historian, who 
had surrendered long before to the Romans, and had an uneasy conscience, 
puts into the mouth of the Zealot leader a moving speech which he must 
have conjured from his own reflections. And he tells how the Romans 
entering the fortress, and encountering the mess of the slaying, admired the 
nobility of the resolve and the contempt for death which the Jews displayed. 

The fortress was built by Jonathan, the brother of Judas Maccabeus, in 
the second century B.c. as a place of refuge from the Hellenistic armies. It 
was reconstructed on a big scale by Herod 100 years later. He enclosed the 
summit by a double wall with towers, excavated vast, storerooms for food 
and reservoirs for water, and constructed a hidden palace beneath the 
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ramparts. Josephus thus describes it: “A serpent-path, resembling that 
animal in its narrowness and perpetual winding, goes on each side past deep 
chasms and precipices, sufficient to quell the courage of any man. On the 
highest part of the mountain Jonathan, the High Priest, built a fortress which 
was afterwards rebuilt by Herod on a great scale. He constructed a wall 
round the entire top of the hill composed of white stone and equipped with 
38 towers each 50 cubits high. The summit of the hill was reserved for agri- 
culture. He built too a palace at the western. ascent with high and strong 
towers at each corner.” It was in this palace that the Zealots had their 
quarters and made their death chamber. Sir George Adam Smith, the author 
of the classic Historical Geography of the Holy Land, written 70 years ago, 
has said about them: “The fire, which had scorced Israel’s borders for 1,000 
years, burst into a still more fatal flame within her. The splendid suicide of 
Israel begun in Galilee was consummated on the rocks of ‘Masada, half way 
between Jerusalem and the Mount of Esau.” 

In the last years Israel archaeologists, led by Professor Mazar of the 
Hebrew University, have begun a thorough exploration of the mountain, and 
revealed history almost as sensational as that unearthed in the monastery 
of Qumran. On the uppermost platform overhanging the precipice they 
uncovered a Hellenistic building. The interior was adorned with columns 
and Corinthian capitals. In front of it a semi-circular terrace, from which 
steps led to the lower level. They found a secret stairway cut in the rock 
and invisible from the outside, penetrating to the lowest platform. Here were 
vaulted sub-structures, the heart of the palace, with a hall surrounded by a 
colonnade of columns four metres high. The palace was a remarkable piece 
of engineering, built on the desolate cliff-top, like an eagle’s eyrie over- 
looking the desert of Judea and the Dead Sea. 

A later expedition of the archaeologists in 1956 found an Aramaic and a 
Hebrew inscription. The latter ended with the words: “Hanan Ben Shinar 
from Shammar” (the name of a place). It was written in black ink on a pot- 
sherd, and the writing was similar to the square script of the Dead Sea 
scrolls. May this be the record of the name of one of the Zealot defenders? 
Perhaps they cast lots for the order of suicide, and his lot survived the 
conflagration which destroyed the rest. The later expedition moreover found 
at the base of the mountains a series of cisterns which would hold altogether 
eight million gallons. They were fed by an aqueduct from a dry river bed to 
the north, which, like others in the desert region, becomes a roaring torrent 
for a day or days of the winter rain. The aqueduct brought the water to 
holes of the rock, which before were thought to be the cells of Anchorites. 
The discovery confirms the story of Josephus that Herod cut in the rock 
numerous large tanks as reservoirs for the water. And the expedition found 
that a path led from the cisterns to another on the summit with a capacity 
of 800,000 gallons. 

The southern end of the Dead Sea, a few miles from Masada, is marked 
by a hill or cliff of rock sale. That is named Sodom, and to the Arabs the 
Hill of Lot. Traditionally it is the pillar of salt to which Lot’s wife was 
turned when she looked back in the flight from the wicked towns of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Today there is a humming centre of industry. Paradoxically 
the Dead Sea itself, which Professor Adam-Smith described as “this awful 
hollow, this hell with the sun shining on it,” is being turned into an inex- 
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haustible source of physical fertility by the exploitation of its wealth of 
potash and other salts. And the region round the Dead Sea, desolate and 
waste, is being turned to a parallel source of knowledge of Judaism and 
the early history of Christianity. NORMAN BENTWICH 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
XIII. PERSIGNY 


F unselfish devotion to the man and the cause be the test of merit in the 

entourage of Napoleon ITI Persigny claims the first place without a rival. 

He raised the banner at a time when the family had resigned itself to 
its fate after the death of the Duc de Reichstadt and showed no interest in 
the ambitions of the future ruler of France. Apostle, comrade, loyal serviteur, 
he shared the trials and triumphs of his hero, equally convinced that a 
Second Empire was in the logic of events, as inescapable as sunrise after 
the gloom of night. Since the Bourgeois Monarchy failed to satisfy the 
political aspirations of France, and only a few doctrinaire Republicans 
credited the common man with capacity to rule, what alternative to a 
benevolent autocracy modelled on that of the mighty Emperor could there 
be? Of course dictators required a mandate, but France, he believed. was 
only awaiting the opportunity to welcome the bearer of a historic name. 
When the plebiscite for the Presidency confirmed his forecast he felt that 
the goal was in sight. Though there was nothing remarkable about him 
except his undeviating fidelity, he cannot be ignored. In the words of 
Hübner, the Austrian Ambassador: “It is equally difficult to take him 
seriously and not to take him seriously.” ° 

Born in the same year as his master, Persigny was the son of a civil 
servant. Finding a military career too dull in the tranquil era of the 
Restoration, he tried his hand at journalism. At this point the current of 
his life was changed by one of the accidents which constitute the romance 
of history. When some family business took him to Augsburg he passed 
a carriage in which sat a dark young man. The coachman raised his hat, 
cried Vive Napoléon!, explaining that he was the nephew of the Emperor. 
The idea of a restored Empire flashed across his mind and filled him with 
ecstasy as intense as that of a sudden religious conversion. Already a 
fervent admirer of Napoleon, he vowed, in his own words, to be the Loyola 
of the Second Empire. Nearly 30 years later he recalled in an address the 
exaltation of his early days. “In dedicating myself to a great cause which 
has triumphed for the happiness and glory of France, I did not stop to 
consider whether I should find fortune or misery, but merely whether it was 
for the good of my country, resolved to bear poverty if it were to be my 
lot or to accept fortune modestly if it came my way.” They were no idle 
words, for his sincerity was never in doubt. 

The first task was to fly a kite in the Revue de Occident Francais of 
which only one number appeared. Taking as his watchword the proud boast 
of the Emperor, J’ai dessouillé la Révolution, ennobli les peuples et raffermi 
les lois, he pleaded for a Bonapartist restoration..“Everyone in Europe 
expects a total renovation like the coming of the Messiah. I proclaim 
Napoleon’s idea, martyred at St. Helena in the person of its glorious repre- 
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sentative. The time has come to announce this precious legacy of the 
eighteenth century, the true law of the modern world.” He salutes the 
political genius of his idol as equal to his military prowess—the Concordat, 
the Code, the promotion of agriculture and industry, commerce and edu- 
cation. “There is no other tradition for France and the West, a tradition 
more fruitful than all the Parliamentary Committees and constitutional 
treatises.” Mankind had never taken a step forward except through a man 
who embodies an idea. 

The sole response from the family was an invitation from Joseph Bona- 
parte, now living in retirement in England. Except for a small gift of money 
nothing came of the meeting, but the young enthusiast never feared to stand 
alone. “I shall continue my apostolate,” he wrote to a friend. “I am not a 
member of the Bonapartist party but of the Napoleonic faith. My devotion 
is not purely dynastic; it is a religion, and I could not enlist under the 
banner of a party. I have never been tied to the princes whom I did not 
know: if I serve them it is due to my faith. Whatever their personal 
qualities, they embody a principle which will have its inevitable con- 
sequences irrespective of their wishes. I will yield passive obedience to a 
leader on condition that he shares my faith and my goal. If I meet him 
I will place myself at his orders.” 

While Persigny was awaiting for such a leader, Prince Louis was waiting 
for followers. The young crusader was the first to salute him, and his 
earliest assignment was a tour through the land which was closed to his 
master, returning with such an encouraging report that the Pretender 
decided to test opinion himself. In the fiasco at Strasbourg in 1836 his 
henchman was at his side. Both were arrested, but Persigny escaped over 
the frontier. His flight, declared the prosecution, was particularly regret 
table, for he was intelligent and resolute and knew most about the 
conspiracy. The Baden police were ordered to arrest him and hand him 
over to the French authorities. For some days he wandered about the 
Black Forest, whence he made his way to England and published a spirited 
defence of the enterprise, Relation de l'entreprise du Prince Napoléon. 
“He knew that his family would have no fatherland till the voice of the 
people was heard. As heir to the greatest name of modern times he felt 
it his duty to restore to the people their rights.” Persigny was obsessed 
by the thought of what the Emperor had suffered. “When the demigod 
was chained like Prometheus to his horrible rock,” he wrote from London, 
“what right had I to complain? The memory of his long punishment never 
leaves me and gives me strength to bear anything. When I began to live 
in the faith. of this great man I was prepared for everything. No torment 
will surprise me, nothing will cast me down.” 

When the Prince returned from his brief exile in the United States the 
friends were ready for fresh adventures and in the raid on Boulogne 
Persigny was again at his side. On the failure of the attack the little band 
of 50 scattered, the Pretender. Persigny, and three others putting to sea 
in a boat. Amid a hail of bullets from the shore they jumped into the 
water, were arrested and imprisoned in the citadel. A few days later as 
the Prince stepped into the carriage which was to carry him to Paris for 
trial, his fellow-prisoner called out from a window of the fortress, “Fear 
nothing. The shadow of the Emperor will protect you. You will triumph 
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over your enemies.” When charged with being one of the leading spirits 
of the conspiracy, he stoutly replied: “I bad only to obey. I belong to the 
Prince and am his soldier. I obeyed him in everything.” Once again the 
rebels were lucky to escape with their lives. The Pretender was sentenced 
to life imprisonment in the fortress of Ham, the aide-de-camp to 20 years 
in the citadel of Doullens where he occupied himself by writing on the 
Pyramids. The friends were not to meet again till the fall of the Monarchy 
cleared the path to the Promised Land. 

His old friend Falloux, though a zealous Legitimist, supplied him with 
books. When his eyesight was threatened he was transferred to a hospital 
at Versailles, where the Mayor procured permission for him to visit the 
Paris libraries once a week and to discuss his theories with Egyptologists. 
When Falloux attended these meetings he was impressed by Persigny’s 
invariable serenity as of one dedicated to a sacred cause. Such a man was 
no danger to the regime, thought Falloux, who, in 1847, obtained a 
promise of liberation through a son of Marshal Ney, aide-de-camp to one 
of the Orleans princes. All Persigny had to do was to write to one of the 
King’s sons or, if he preferred, to the Minister of the Interior, basing his 
request on his state of health and the claims of his-studies: he would not 
need to disavow the cause or his leader. After further discussions he was 
informed that a letter to Falloux would suffice. “Impossible,” exclaimed 
Persigny when the kindly friend brought him the good news. “I shall 
never ask a favour. That would imply a promise I cannot give. In a year 
we shall be in their place.” When they met aagin as deputies in the 
Chamber of the Second Republic a year later, Falloux revised his estimate 
of the man whom he had regarded as a harmless fanatic and nothing more. 

Released on the fall of the Monarchy, Persigny was elected by two 
Departments, and when his leader became President he found himself one 
of the half-dozen leading figures on the political stage. His Memoirs begin 
with this turning point in his fortunes. The prospect at the outset, he 
declares, was none too bright. Since almost everyone of importance, in 
and out of Parliament, was Legitimist, Orleanist or Republican, there 
seemed to be little room for a new party and even after the plebiscite the 
President was a lonely figure. Though the country was behind him the 
Chamber was hostile and suspicious. The new Constitution exalted the 
Chamber at the expense of the President who was forbidden a second 
term. Persigny urged the new chief not to swear loyalty to “this absurd 
constitution” till the Chamber agreed to consult the people. The plebiscite, 
he argued, had shown what the country wanted, and-the Chamber was 
defying its will. The President, however, listened to Thiers, at that time 
a persona grata as the historian of the Empire, who tried to garrot him 
with Parliamentary strings in the hope that his popularity would wane and 
leave the path open for an Orleanist restoration with himself at the helm. 

Everyone who blocked the: way to the Second Empire is denounced by 
Persigny as a criminal. Ledru-Rollin is dismissed as a vain demagogue, 
a blind leader of the blind; Thiers is as a moral monstrosity, all brain and 
scarcely any heart, without courage or character, crazed with vanity, and 
convinced that he alone could govern France. Ambitious though he was, 
he had no nerve and was haunted by the spectre of mob rule, a new 
Terror and the scaffold. He even advised the removal of the Chamber to 
Châlons cr Orleans. 
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Though the first elections in May, 1849, returned a considerable group 
of extremists, commonly described as revolutionaries or socialists, Persigny 
was not alarmed. France, he believed, wanted neither revolution nor 
socialism but a government under Louis Napoleon capable of preserving 
order. The inexperienced President allowed Thiers to choose most of the 
Ministers, and Persigny only succeeded in securing the appointment of his 
royalist friend Falloux. Deeply convinced that the plebiscite had furnished 
a mandate for a clean sweep, he vainly urged the Minister of the Interior 
to evict anti-Bonapartist functionaries throughout the country. The 
Republic, he cried, was a curse for France. The Legitimists represented 
only the nobility, the Orleanists only the bourgeoisie. What was needed 
was a combination of Legitimists, Orleanists and Republicans under the 
aegis of the President, the only available rallying-point for the whole nation. 
The shrill appeal anticipated by almost a century the demand of Goebbels 
to scrap all existing parties and rally round the Führer. Unlike the 
impetuous Persigny, the Prince knew how to wait while the Chamber and 
the Ministers steadily lost prestige. Persigny’s advice to exclude the extreme 
Left from the Chamber was a further revelation of his Fascist ideology. 
His slogan was Fortiter in re, that of his hero Festina lente. ` 

The first official task of the Loyal Serviteur was a mission from the 
Foreign Office in January, 1850, to study movements towards German unity 
and to offer the King of Prussia diplomatic support in his plans. Travelling 
through the country he duly reported to Tocqueville the Foreign Minister; 
but he also explained unofficially the designs of the President, including 
the restoration of the Empire and a war against Austria for the unity of 
Italy. The rumour spread that he had come to demand some German 
territory, and in the following June the President spoke to the Prussian 
Ambassador of some acquisitions on the left bank of the Rhine. When 

Frederick William IV, a bulwark of legitimacy and no friend of the 
Bonapartes, scorned the approach, Persigny angrily complained that he had 
been misunderstood and talked of war. When the King complained to the 
French Government that the envoy was damaging the relations of the two 
countries, he was recalled and an Austrophil agent despatched to Berlin. 
In passing through Prussia in August, 1850, the Comte de Chambord was 
received with honours, a calculated snub for the parvenu President. 
Persigny’s début in diplomacy was a failure; his prejudices unfitting him 
for a task demanding patience and finesse. 

The two most promising methods of preparing the way for the Empire 
were by the escdpe of the President from what Persigny called the 
suffocating air of the Elysée into the provinces and by winning over men 
of influence in the Chamber. Since the plebiscite the precedent of Caesar 
and the Roman Senate was in everybody’s mind. Meeting the Austrian 
Ambassador at a party in February, 1851, Persigny exclaimed in a loud 
voice, “The Empire is coming, or rather it is here.” When General 
Changarnier witnessed the enthusiasm at a military review in 1851 he 
whispered to Persigny, “Let him act. If he wishes to revive the Empire 

_ he can count on me.” Evan Molé, a leader of the Orleanist old guard, is 

described by Persigny as prepared to accept it, but could these people be 
relied upon? One day in the Council of Ministers, when, the President left 
the room for a moment, Changarnier asked his colleagues if they would 
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not soon evict him. The President got his blow in first, removed the General 
from his command, and decided to appoint reliable Ministers with Persigny 
in the key post of the Interior. The plan was abandoned when the Ministers, 
faced with dismissal, approved Changarnier’s eviction and retained their 
offices. That the President was winning the game of chess was manifest 
to friend and foe. 

Persigny, needless to say, was in the secret of the coup arranged for 
December 2, 1851. Though designed for the key post of the Interior, he 
felt that his notorious identification with the Bonapartist cause might make 
the seizure of power appear a party rather than a national enterprise. The 
prize fell to Morny, and Persigny’s assignment on the fateful morning was 
to take over the Palais Bourbon and close the session. During the opening 
phase of the dictatorship he was the most influential adviser, and the 
decrees coricerning the property of the House of Orleans were generally 
attributed to his importunity. He never understood that politics are the 
‘art of the possible, and shortly after the coup Mme. le Hon reported to 
Flahault, father of her lover Morny, what sounded like the ravings of a 
maniac. The Rhine provinces, he declared, should be annexed so that the 
Powers might learn that they had a master before whom they must quail; 
that all the royal families and all the parties must disappear; that the 
President was the man to regenerate the society, and the world must 
tremble before the Tuileries. All these prophecies, he added, would be 
fulfilled. 

(To be continued) G. P. Goocu 


DR. JOHNSON IN SCOTLAND 


L 

ROFESSOR W. P. KER in one of his notes on Dr. Johnson say “The 

Journey is autobiography . . . it is Dr. Johnson’s greatest work .. . if one 

is to judge greatness by the amount of the author’s varied powers which 
the work produces. ., . It is a remarkable piece of contemporary history done 
very nearly at the right time.” If one considers the sonorous sententious 
prose which makes the book the Professor is on firm ground, and Johnson 
is there on every page. The book is a revelation of the man’s mental and 
physical stature. Amongst his many attributes he had a sense of adventure | 
and exploration. The Journey is a self portrait of a man and his reactions 
to a strange country and a strange people. Talking of the same book Pro- 
fessor Walter Raleigh says “Boswell lamented there was no good map of 
Scotland,” “there never can be a good map of Scotland” says the Doctor 
sententiously. This excited Boswell to ask wherefore? “Why, Sir, to measure 
land, a man must go over it; but who could think of going over Scotland?” 
Raleigh continues “How little of real hostile feeling there was in Dr. 
Johnson’s light satire may be seen in his Journey.” He had a warm admira- 
tion and a natural sympathy for the feudal society of the Highlands. In reply 
to a remark of Richard Cumberland about the Journey the Doctor said 
“I give you leave to say, and you may quote me for it, that there are more 
gentlemen in Scotland than there are shoes,” In the early part of their 
sojourn and the tour itself the Doctor is shewn the Universities of St. 
Andrews and Aberdeen. Here he met men of his own standing and com- 
panionship with whom he could converse on level terms and exchange ideas 
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in common. Referring to Aberdeen he notes “I received the next day a very 
kind letter from Sir Alexander Gordon, whom I had formerly known in 
London, and after a cessation of all intercourse for nearly 20 years met here 
professor of physic in the King’s College. Such unexpected renewals of 
acquaintance may be numbered among the most pleasing incidents of life.” 
The Doctor kept Mrs, Thrale well informed by his letters of the places 
seen and the persons he met with on the tour. This correspondence Dr. 
Chapman thinks Johnson used as an aide memoire when compiling his book. 
Of course in the latter he used his more ex cathedra manner and less of the 
personal tone with its spice of a friend adopted in the letters. An auto- 
biography should be a revelation of self, picturing the man behind the matter. 
„In the Journey, Professor Ker is right, we are presented with the man shown 
us by Boswell. This account of the Doctor’s Scottish expedition is regarded 
by many as a purely topographical survey. This, it most certainly is, but it is 
more. It is a commentary by a distinguished writer and philosopher on the life 
and manners of the Highland people of the eighteenth century. In the Life. 
Boswell has noted “my friend Dempster had observed in his letter tome... 
that a great part of what was in the Journey had been in his (the Doctor’s). 
mind before he left London.” And the Doctor says “Why yes, Sir, the 
topics were; books of travel will be in good proportion to what a man has 
previously in his mind.” A similarity in the moment of inspiration to write 
his Journey described by the Doctor and that of Gibbon to write his Decline 
and Fall must occur to readers. There is an unmistakable cadence in both 
passages, Gibbon’s is perhaps the better known but Johnson’s is an equally 
attractive purple passage. He says “Our guides told us that the horses could 
not travel all day without rest or meat and entreated us to stop here .. . the 
request was reasonable and the argument cogent. We therefore dismounted 
... I sat down on a bank such as a writer of Romance might have delighted 
to feign. .. . The day was calm, the air soft, and all was rudeness, silence 
and solitude. . . . Whether I spent the hour well I know not; for here I first 
conceived the thought of this narration.” Gibbon was in Rome in 1764 and 
this is his interpretation of the spirit’s move “as I sat musing amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol . . . the idea of writing the decline and fall of the City first 
started to my mind. After Rome has kindled and satisfied the enthusiasm of 
the Classic pilgrim, his curiosity for all meaner objects insensibly subsides.” 
The general reflections to be met with throughout his narration with their 
relative consideration afford a picture of the Doctor’s mind. He opens the 
Journey thus: “I had desired to visit the Hebrides, or Western Islands of 
Scotland, so long that I scarcely remember how the wish was originally 
excited, and was in the autumn of the year 1773 induced to undertake the 
journey.” Considering his reputed dislike for Scotland and the Scots it is a 
little tantalizing to be made to guess the raison d'être of this wish. Describ- 
ing the city of St. Andrews and its destruction he says “Had the University 
been destroyed two centuries ago, we should not have regretted it; but to see 
it pining in decay and struggling for life fills the mind with mournful images 
and ineffectual wishes.” Reaching Montrose he notes “At our inn we did not 
find a reception such as we thought proportionate to the commercial 
‘ opulence of the place; but Mr. Boswell desired me to observe that the inn- 
keeper was an Englishman, and I defended him as well as I could.” Talking 
of windows when at Banff the Doctor says “ the incommodiousness of the 
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Scotch windows keeps them very closely shut. The necessity of ventilating 
human habitations has not yet been found by our northern neighbours.” This 
remark is followed later by the reflection “it must be remembered that life 
consists not of a series of illustrious actions or elegant enjoyments; the 
greater part of our time passes in compliance with necessities, in the per- 
formance of daily duties, in the removal of small inconveniences, in the 
procurement of petty pleasures; and we are well or ill at ease as the main 
stream of life glides on smoothly or is ruffled by small obstacles and frequent 
interruption. The true state of every nation is the state of common life.” 
At Elgin he moralizes on the ruins of the Cathedral and the “waste of 
reformation.” “It seems,” he says, “to be part of the despicable philosophy 
of the time to despise monuments of sacred magnificence and we are in 
danger of doing that deliberately, which the Scots did not do but in the 
unsettled state of an imperfect constitution.” At Inverness he is reminded 
of Cromwell, He says “At Inverness therefore Cromwell, when he subdued 
Scotland, stationed a garrison, as at the boundary of the Highlands. The 
soldiers seem to have incorporated afterwards with the inhabitants and to 
have peopled the place with an English race; for the language of this town 
has been long considered’as peculiarly elegant . . . for no faction of Scotland 
loved the name of Cromwell, or had any desire to continue his memory ... 
I was told at Aberdeen that the people learned from Cromwell’s soldiers to 
make shoes and plant kail.” 

When the Doctor came to Lough Ness, which in our days has become so 
notorious by a ‘Monster, he says “Lough Ness, though not 12 miles broad. 
is a very remarkable diffusion of water without islands. It fills a large hollow 
between two ridges of high rocks, being supplied partly by the torrents which 
fall into it on either side, and partly as is supposed by springs at the bottom. 
Nearby the water side we espied a cottage. This was the first Highland Hut 
that I had seen; and as our business was with life and manners, we were 
willing to visit it. To enter . . . without leave seems to be not considered here 
as rudeness or intrusion. . . . With the true pastoral hospitality, she (the 
hostess) asked us to sit down and drink whisky. She is religious, and though 
the kirk is four miles off . . . she goes thither every Sunday.” Dr. Johnson 
found some unexpected entertainment at Anoch, a village in Glenmollison. 
Their host here “had some books on a shelf, among which were a volume 
or more of Prideaux’s Connection . . . after dinner we were surprised by the 
entrance of a young woman, not inelegant either in mien or dress, who asked 
us whether we would have tea... . Her conversation, like her appearance, was 
gentle and pleasing. We knew that the girls of the Highlands are all gentle- 
women and treated her with great respect, which she received as customary 
and due, and was neither elated by it or confused . . . told me how much J 
honoured her country by coming to survey it. She had been at Inverness to 
gain the common female qualifications . . . I presented her with a book.” 
This gift aroused some speculation and amusement. It was Cocker'’s Arith- 
metic. On Boswell enquiring why such a choice had been made the Doctor 
teplied he had purchased the book at Inverness as a suitable companion for 
himself on the journey; a book of science, he said, is inexhaustible and .t 
was at hand for a present to a student. 

In Skye the travellers landed at Armidel and met Sir Alexander 
Macdonald who entertained them. Johnson notes “In Skye I first observed 
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Brogues, a kind of artless shoes. . .. He that travels in the Highlands may 
easily saturate his soul with intelligence if he will acquiesce in the first 
account. The Highlander gives to every question an answer so prompt and 
peremptory that skepticism itself is dared into silence.” When they reached 
Coriatachan they were looked after by Mr. Mackinnon “with very liberal 
hospitality”; the Doctor goes on “I never was in any house of the Islands 
where I did not find books in more languages than one, if I staid long 
enough to want them, except one from which the family was removed. 
Literature is not neglected by the higher rank of the Hebrideans . . . In the 
Islands, however, they do what I found it not very easy to endure. They 
pollute the tea-table by plates piled- with large slices of cheshire cheese, 
which mingles its less grateful odours with the fragrance of the tea... . The 
clans retain little now of their original character, their ferocity of temper is 
softened, their military ardour is extinguished, their dignity of independence 
is depressed, their contempt of government subdued, and the reverence for 
their chiefs abated.” At Raasay, where they were entertained by Mr. 
Macleod, the Doctor says “our reception exceeded our expectations We 
found nothing but civility. elegance, and plenty. . .. After supper the ladies 
sung Erse songs, to which I listened as an English audience to an Italian 
opera, delighted with the sound of words which I did not understand.” On 
arriving at Kingsborough “we were entertained with the usual hospitality by 
Mr. Macdonald and his lady, Flora Macdonald, a name that will be men- 
tioned in history, and, if courage and fidelity be virtues, mentioned with 
honour. She is.a woman of middle stature, soft features, gentle manners, and 
elegant presence.” 

The Doctor gives way to a reflection on solitude as they proceed to 
Armidel. He says “In travelling even thus almost without light thro’ naked 
solitude, when there is a guide whose conduct may be trusted, a mind not 
naturally too much disposed to fear may preserve some degree of cheerful- 
ness; but what must be the solicitude of him who should be wandering. 
among the craggs and hollows, benighted, ignorant and-alone?” Describing 
the different degrees of officials on the Islands he refers to the Tax-man, next 
in dignity to the Laird, whose job was to collect the rents. “Since the 
islanders, no longer content to live, have learned the desire of growing rich, 
an ancient dependent is in danger of giving way to a higher bidder at the 
expense of domestic dignity and hereditary power. The stranger, whose 
money buys him preference, considers himself as paying for all that he has, 
and is indifferent about the Laird’s honour or safety. The commodiousness 
of money is indeed great; but there are some advantages which money can- 
not buy, and which therefore no wise man will by the love of money be 
tempted to forego.” Discussing the military position of the clans he says 
“that dignity which they derived from an opinion of their military import- 
ance the law, which disarmed them, has abated. An old gentleman, delighting 
himself with the recollection of better days, related that 40 years ago, a Chief- 

“tain walked out attended by 10 or 12 followers with their arms rattling. 
That animating rabble has now ceased. The chief has lost his formidable 
retinue, and the Highlander walks his heath unarmed and defenceless. To 
disarm part of the Highlands could give no reasonable occasion of com- 
plaint. Every government must be allowed the power of taking away the 
weapon that is lifted against it... .. It must, however, be confessed that a 
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man who places honour only in successful violence is a very troublesome 
and pernicious animal in time of peace; and that the martial character can- 
not prevail in a whole people but by the diminution of all other virtues. . . . 
No scheme of policy has in any country yet brought the rich and poor on 
equal terms into courts of judicature. Perhaps experience, improving on 
experience, may in time effect it.” While in Mull the Doctor reflects on the 
growth of trees. “But there is a frightful interval between the seed and 
timber. He that calculates the growth of trees, has the unwelcome remem- 
brance of the shortness of life driven hard upon him.” On reaching 
. Icolmkill he moralizes “Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, 
whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. ... That man is little 
to be envied whose patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon or whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 
Towards the close of his narrative the Doctor takes a general survey of 
the Islands’ interior economy. He touches upon various topics such as 
language, religion, agriculture, and politics. On the much debated subject 
of what is styled Second Sight he has quite a lot to say. This would naturally 
appeal to him. “We should have had little claim to the praise of curiosity if 
we had not endeavoured with particular attention to examine the question 
of the Second Sight. Of an opinion received for centuries by a whole nation 
.. it is desirable that the truth should be established or the fallacy detected.” 
He goes on “The second sight is an impression made either by the mind 
upon the eye, or by the eye upon the mind, by which things distant or 
future are perceived and seem as if they were present... . By the term second 
sight seems to be meant a mode of seeing, superadded to that which Nature 
generally bestows. ... I never could advance my curiosity to conviction but 
came away at last only willing to believe.” Discussing the Erse language he 
says “I believe there cannot be recovered, in the whole Erse language, 500 
lines of which there is any evidence to prove them a hundred years old. Yet 
T hear that the father of Ossian boasts of two chests more of ancient poetry. 
which he suppresses, because they are too good for the English. . . . But 
this is the age in which those who could not read have been supposed to 
write; in which the giants of antiquated romance have been exhibited as 
tealities. If we know little of the ancient Highlanders, let us not fill the 
vacuity with Ossian. If we have not searched the Mcgellanick regions, let 
us however forbear to people them with Patagons.” Poor Macpherson! “Of 
these Islands it must be confessed that they have not many allurements but 
to the mere lover of naked nature, The inhabitants are thin, provisions are 
scarce, and desolation and penury give little pleasure!” With a becoming 
and sincere humility the Doctor concludes his little book with these words: 
“Such are the things which this journey has given me an opportunity of 
seeing, and such are the reflections which that sight has raised. Having 
passed my time almost wholly in cities, I may have been surprised by modes 
of life and appearances of nature that are familiar to men of wider survey 
and more varied conversation. Novelty and ignorance must always be 
reciprocal, and I cannot but be conscious that my thoughts on national 

manners are the thoughts of one who has seen but little.” 

W. H. GRAHAM 


LATIN AMERICA 


HE general application of automation by the industrialized nations 

of the West will result in a marked change in the importance and 

increased dependence upon the Afro-Indio-Latin' American republics. 
It is generally understood that automation has today not nearly as wide 
a scope in agriculture and mining as in the manufacturing industries. Con- 
sequently, the general application of automation is most likely to lower the 
cost of manufactures to a larger extent than those of raw materials and 
food. During a period of rising prices manufacturing prices may well remain 
relatively stable compared with the rise in raw material prices. Wide. profit 
margins created by the reduction of the wages bill per unit will also con- 
tribute to enable the manufacturers to pay much higher prices for raw 
materials. Indeed, there is little doubt that automation is likely to stimulate 
the demand for raw materials and accentuate the rise in their prices. These 
are consequences that should give satisfaction to raw materials producing 
countries such as Sweden, Canada, the Union of South Africa, etc., but 
what of the Latin American nations who may well become the major source 
of raw materials for the western world? Furthermore, have we not been 
inundated with articles and broadcasts on the potentiality of the Latin 
American states as markets for the western world’s ever increasing produc- 
tion, in view of the dynamically increasing population of these 20 republics. 
Have not various observers reminded us so often that the combined popula- 
tion of these nations will be at least double the combined population of the 
United States and Canada by the year 2000? 

The seriousness of this vast increase in population combined with the 
existing state of affairs in these nations which will prove to be of great 
consequence not only to demographers, industrialists, and economists, but 
to statesmen as well is acknowledged by the testimony of John Foster Dulles 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee shortly after his appointment 
as United States Secretary of State. Dulles declared: “I have a feeling that 
the conditions in South America, Latin America, are somewhat comparable 
to the conditions as they were in China in the mid-’30s, when the Com- 
munist movement was getting started . . . but we didn’t do anything adequate 
about it. It went on and on, and then finally it came to a climax in 1949. 
Well, if we don’t look out, we will wake up some morning and read in the 
newspapers that there happened in South America the same kind of thing 
that happened in China in ’49, and the time to meet it is before it reaches 
the strength that the Communist movement did in China in °49.” 

With the tremendous growth in population, which will result in the human 
- centre of gravity of the western world shifting to Latin America, offering 
to the more highly industrialized nations an ever more profitable market 
for the sale of capital goods and the more advanced forms of consumer 
goods, combined with the growing dependence of these western industrial 
states upon the raw materials of this region, political developments through- 
out Latin America will embody far more significant consequences to the 
rest of the world. It is well that we reconsider’ the economic and social 
structure of these lands. 

Latin America has within the borders of its 20 nations most of the 
minerals and ores needed in highly developed industrial economies in 
addition to substantial agricultural resources. Minerals make up almost 
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half of Latin American exports, nearly all in the form of ores or in pre- 
liminary stages of refining. These nations account for 15 per cent of the 
western world’s petroleum exports (Venezuela is the largest exporter and 
second only to the U.S. as a producer of crude petroleum). They mine from 
one-fifth to one-fourth of all new copper (Chile, the largest Latin American 
copper producer, has an estimated 37 per cent of the world’s reserves). They 
mine close to one-fifth of all tin, and are the only source of nitrate in its 
natural form. British and Dutch Guiana, together with Brazil, are the 
largest source of bauxite in the world. Known Brazilian ore deposits are 
estimated to be in excess of 12 billion tons or around one-fifth of the 
world’s deposits: there are other sizeable concentrations in Venezuela, Cuba, 
Columbia, Peru, Chile and Mexico. In addition to these better known 
minerals, Latin America also produces large quantities of lesser known, 
but vitally important, ores. Brazil is one of the world’s largest producers of 
manganese, Other Latin American nations turn out more than half of all 
the antimony, about three-fourths of all vanadium, half of the world’s 
silver output, most of the platinum, bismuth, and rock crystal. In addition, 
there are considerable deposits of tungsten, mercury, chromite, titanium, 
zirconium, nickel, and gold. f 

Agricultural resources are also best indicated in the form of commodities 
produced for sales on world markets. From Latin America come 90 per 
cent of the world’s coffee and two-thirds of bananas in world trade. Cuba 
is the first and Brazil fourth among the world’s cane sugar producers. 
Latin America as a whole accounts for one-third of the global production of 
cocoa. Almost half of the world exports of beef, lamb, and mutton comes 
from the temperate zone of Latin America. Three of the republics—Argen- 
tine, Uruguay, and Brazil—produce nine-tenths of the world export of 
canned meet, Argentine is one of the world’s largest exporters of hides, 
while Argentine and Brazil are among the most important exporters of 
maize. Eighty per cent of all linseed oil comes from Latin America. Argen- 
tina and Uruguay are large wool exporters, while considerable quantities 
of cotton are exported by Brazil, Mexico and Peru. However, despite the 
vast wealth of natural resources, 13 of these nations depend primarily on 
one product to sustain their economies, Gautemala, El Salvador, Nicaragua, 
Haiti, Columbia and Brazil depend on coffee; Honduras and Costa Rica on 
bananas; Cuba and the Dominican republic on Sugar; Chile on copper; 
Bolivia on tin; and Venezuela on oil. The greatly limited nature of the Latin 
American economy, the need to import finished raw materials, which had 
been domestically mined, and the imports of food in a food-producing area, 
Haiti, for instance, spending one-fourth of its scarce foreign exchange to 
buy food, indicate the essential misuse of resources and the vulnerability of 
these riations to fluctuations in economic activity in other nations, due to 
the dependence in most cases, of the sale of a single-product. 

Latin America’s economy is colonial and semi-colonial. The vast majority 
of the people live from the land. Close to 60 per cent of the active popula- 
tion is engaged in farming. However, with the exception of large plantations 
and cattle ranches geared to foreign markets, much of the agricultural pro- 
duction is on a primitive level. Consequently the United’ Nations Economic 
Commission for Latin America reports show that less than 25 per cent of 
the area’s gross product is derived from agriculture. With relatively few 
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exceptions, industrial development is primarily of an PRECII natùre, 
and minéral resources are most important. 

Two-thirds of the people are physically undernourished, belie restricted 
to a poor, starchy diet, without sufficient protein, green vegetables or dairy 
food. Illiteracy in several countries is as bigh as 80 per cent, while in 15 
others it varies from 50 per cent to 80 per cent, Approximately half of the 
people are suffering from infectious or deficiency diseases; fully one-third, 
particularly the Indian labourers, are considered outside the economic, 
social, and cultural pale, and two-thirds of the working population lack any 
form of social security, It is worth noting that Latin American food pro- 
duction is not keeping pace with the population increase. The UN Economic 
Commission Report on Latin America shows “an almost continuous decline” 
in per capita food production, adding that a comparison of 1955 with the 

“immediate pre-war period shows a per capita decrease “in the neighbour- 
hood of 10 per cent.” 

The overwhelming majority of the agricultural population is landless, 
while over two-thirds of workable farm, forest and livestock resources are 
owned or controlled by native landlords or foreign corporations. Landless 
peasants range from 30 per cent of the total in Mexico up to 90 per cent 
in Paraguay, with all the countries except Mexico showing a figure of over 
70 per cent. Latin American latifundios, the huge landed estates, vary from 
the most backward feudal type to the most modernized cattle and wheat 
ranches and the coffee, sugar and banana plantations. Land concentration 
is such that in Chile, for instance, tracts of 1,000 acres or more make up 
almost 75 per cent of all landholdings. Two-thirds of all Chilean land- 
holders account for slightly more than two per cent of the land. In Brazil 
more than three-fourths of the land surveyed is in the hands of one-tenth 
of the total proprietors, while half of the total number of proprietors are in 
possession of only 3.5 per cent of the land. The 10 per cent. who hold 75 
per cent of the land average 5,250 acres per holding. In Cuba three-fourths 
of the tillable land is in the hands of foreigners, who control the sugar 
lands and cattle ranches. One company has over four million acres of land 
in Central America alone. Though 45 million acres of land were distributed 
to landless peasants during the liberal democratic government of Lazaro 
Cardenas in Mexico in the form of ejidos or co-operatives,.69 per cent of 
the agricultural area remains in estates of 1,200 acres or more. Furthermore, 
the governmental structure of these nations must be viewed realistically. 
This tremendously rich region constitutes one of- the most undemocratic 
areas of the western world, with reactionary and semi-fascist military juntas 
ruling over most of the republics. 

Walter Reuther, of the United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Makers of America, at the TUC Congress spoke of the ignorance, poverty, 
hunger and disease “the cesspools out of which Communism draws its 
power.” Did not Professor Blackett, in his Presidential address to the British 
Association, when he urged that the 400 million people of the West should 
give or lend an additional £1,000 million a year to the 1,000 million Asians, 
Africans and South Americans in under-developed countries outside the 
Russian orbit, provide a working plan by which the West could aid these 
Latin Americans in sharing in and thus maximizing their contributions to 
future western society? _ ; 

ORLANDO MARTINEZ. 


MYSTERY OF MIGRATION 


LTHOUGH the scientists have solved so many problems, some 

apparently quite simple ones refuse to yield their secrets. And the 

migration of birds remains just as mysterious and obscure as it was to 
ancient man. Why birds should move from one country or climate to another 
is obvious, but how they do it is a puzzle. Nor is it only the mystery of how 
birds find their direction which exercises the mind and calls forth wonder. 
That a bird should return unerringly to the same hedge, house or tree after 
an absence of months and without hesitation is astounding, but that it 
should do so after covering from two to five thousand miles completely 
baffles the understanding. Great as this mystery is, however, it is equalled 
by the problem as to how such a journey can ever be completed. A swallow, 
for instance, weighs about an ounce, and in its migratory flights it may cover 
some 2,000 miles, much of the journey being made over vast stretches of 
ocean. Yet the absence of food and apparent lack of rest are not too much 
for the bird, though how so small a body can store sufficient energy for 
such a long journey remains a mystery. Even allowing for periods of rest, 
the mystery remains. No doubt the bird will instinctively make use of wind 
currents in its favour, but it is impossible to believe that it will not encounter 
currents which are adverse. Yet thousands of birds complete these astonish- 
ing flights twice a year. How extensive these bird flights can be was revealed 
when an Arctic tern, ringed in the Disko Bay area was recovered in Natal. 
This bird had covered no less than 11,000 miles in a little over eleven weeks. 
How any bird can accomplish such a prodigious feat is a mystery which 
shows no sign of being solved. 

The Danish Government has for some years been studying the migratory 
habits of those birds which inhabit Greenland. The birds are ringed in order 
that they can be identified with certainty, and these experiments have 
produced some surprising results. Two of the inhabitants of Greenland, for 
instance, are the snow-bunting and the wheatear. These birds share the same 
territory at breeding-time, and it might seem reasonable to assume that they 
would migrate to the same countries. The assumption, however, is proved 
altogether false. For while the snow-bunting migrates to the interior of 
Canada, the wheatear prefers to move over the Atlantic and take up quarters 
in Europe. Much more astonishing aze the migratory habits of the long- 
tailed duck. That birds of the same kind which inhabit Greenland during a 
part of the year do not migrate to the same countries is astonishing, yet the 
long-tailed duck proves that this is the case. These birds, ringed on the 
Disko Island, have been recovered, on the one hand in north-west Canada, 
and, on the other, near the borders of Alaska. They have also been recovered 
in the Baltic in Europe. This is a truly amazing thing, for it seemed 
reasonable to believe that birds of a like kind spending part of the year 
together would move off and spend the rest of the year together. 

Nothing could be further from the truth, and this difference of choice in 
the country and direction of migration reveals that the migratory habits of 
birds are even more complex than was previously believed. 

The ringing of these Greenland birds has helped to solve one or two 
mysteries. Great flocks of ducks gather in the Greenland waters each 
summer. Where they came from, however, remained a mystery until two 
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king eiders were ringed in west Greenland during their moult migration in 
the late summer. These birds were recovered in northern Canada, and that 
revealed the origin of the vast flocks which gather in Greenland waters. 
Another reason for ringing birds on Greenland is to discover how the 
birds are faring generally. By ringing it can be discovered whether too many 
birds are being shot and netted than is wise. Nestlings die in large numbers, 
and because of this it can be assumed that a species which is being shot at 
the rate of more than 30 per cent is excessive, for it is bound to reduce the 
number far below its present population. 
_ It has been found that this is precisely what is happening to the cormorant, 
which is being shot and trapped in such large numbers that survivors will 
be reduced to a dangerously low level unless they are protected. The case 
of the sea-eagle is even worse, and so many are being killed that immediate 
protection is called for if they are not to be made extinct. It is now also 
known that little more than three per cent of the kittiwakes are shot, whereas 
larger gulls are destroyed at the rate of one-fifth. The kittiwake enjoys this 


larger degree of security because they winter in Atlantic regions where they ` 


are safe from man. The guillemot also winters in off-shore waters, whereas 
the larger gulls are coast lovers and within reach of the gun and nei. 

A visitor to the shores of Britain from Greenland is the white-fronted 
goose. In Britain, an average of more than 16- per cent of these birds 
are shot annually, whereas, in Greenland, only seven per cent are killed by 
shooting. In the last 10 years, more than 30,000 birds have been ringed in 
Greenland. Of those recovered, more than 99 per cent had been shot or 
trapped in nets, and it is thought that most of the odd one per cent recovered 
had died of shot wounds. That is why it is assumed that the percentage of 
recoveries is taken as indicating the approximate percentage of all the birds 
killed by man in Greenland, either none or only a small fraction of the 
ringed birds being recovered elsewhere. Because of this it is known that man 
kills only one-twentieth of the fulmar population each year, but nearly two- 
fifths of the sea-eagles. The bird which suffers least is the king eider. 
Although the ringing of birds tells much about their places of destination 
when they migrate, it also tells what is happening to them when they have 
settled for the summer or winter. But ringing has so far told us little or 
nothing of the how of migration, nor why some birds prefer different places 
in which to spend their winters, although they summer in the same place. 


Max GORDON 


TOWN PLANNING IN AMERICA 


REDRICK Law Olmsted was a very important and influential figure 
in the field of civic planning in nineteenth-century America, and 
his influence on the subsequent developments in this field has been 

almost incalculable. He founded the profession of land scale park planning 

and landscape gardening, and impressive examples of his work can still 
be found in many of the large cities of North America from Massachusetts 
to California. He was born in Hartford, Connecticut, of old New England 
stock, in 1822. As a young man, he was of a very restless temperament 
and it took him a long time to find his true vocation in life. After uncom- 
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pleted studies at Yale and an uncongenial period of employment in a dry 
goods firm in New York City, he took a long trip by sailing vessel to 
Canton, in China, and the Far East which greatly enlarged his intellectual 
horizon. On his return to the United States, at the end of the 1840's, 
he acquired a large piece of property on Staten Island and settled 
down as a farmer. It was during this period that he began to take an interest 
in the cultivation of shrubs and in the planning and laying out of large 
gardens and estates. During the succeeding decade, originally at the invita- 
tion of the Editor of the New York Times, he made several long trips 
through the length and the breadth of the Southern States riding on one 
occasion all the way from San Antonio, Texas, to Washington, D.C. He 
recorded his impressions of life and institutions in this whole region in a 
series of volumes which were published towards the end of the 1850's 
including “A Journey Through the Seaboard Slave States.” “A Journey 
Through Texas,” and “A Journey Through the Back Country”—all of 
which are generally regarded today as being among the most objective, 
accurate and reliable first-hand pictures of social and economic conditions 
in the Cotton Kingdom on the eve of the War of Secession. — 

During this period Olmsted became drawn towards the sphere of activity 
which was to become his life work. In the middle of the nineteenth century 
the idea of the creation of large parks as places of recreation for the great 
mass of the population in the new urban areas was still a comparatively 
novel one in America, Most of the existing parks in European capitals such 
as Paris and Vienna had been planned as pleasure grounds for the courts 
of monarchs such as Louis Quatorze and Maria Theresa and for the mem- 
bers of the aristocracy. A movement had already begun in England and 
the United States for the planning of parks of a more democratic type, 
but it had not yet spread westwards across the Atlantic. But with the great 
advance of modern industrialism in the United States in the 1850s 
and the flood of immigration from Europe, such phenomena as overcrowd- 
ing and working-class slums were already beginning to appear in some 
of the cities along the Atlantic seaboard such as Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia, and it was becoming apparent to some observers that the 
local municipal authorities would be forced to take immediate and drastic 
action to save the remaining green spots which still existed amid this 
rapidly spreading urban blight and sordidness. 

The first park to be planned along modern lines in a large American 
city was Fairmount Park, which was laid out along the banks of the 
Schuykill River in the centre of the city of Philadelphia in the 1850's. 
This represented one of the first moves by a city government in the 
United States to take a large tract of land in the centre of a metropolis 
and transform it into a place of rest and amusement for the toiling city 
dwellers. The example of Philadelphia, in this field, proved to be con- 
tagious. Through the agitation of such prominent local figures as the 
author William Cullen Bryant, a movement arose for the initiation of a 
similar project in New York City. A contest was begun by the Civic 
Authorities for the best design for such a project, and this was won by 
Olmsted in collaboration with Herbert Vaux, an architect of English origin 
who was also interested in this whole question of park design. In 1857 
Olmsted was given the post of Superintendent of the planning of Central 
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Park which was to be located in an uncultivated waste in a region of Man- 
hattan Island which at that time was far to the north of the business and 
shopping centre of the city. 

With his work in connection with the vast and highly novel project 
Olmsted created a new profession in the United States. Up to this period 
there had been few park or landscape architects in the modern sense of 
the term there. The only individual of note who had done much work along 
these lines was the architect Andrew Jackson Downing (1815-1852) who 
laid out many estates in the then popular Victorian Gothic style in the 
region near the Hudson River. At the beginning of his work, Olmsted had 
a very clear and definite idea of the ultimate aims and purposes of the 
Central Park project. He was a man of broad vision and was able to fore- 
see the phenomenal growth of cities which was to occur in North America 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. And he saw that this 
would make necessary the creation of large areas of green swards and trees 
in the downtown, districts where the local residents could retain some badly 
needed contact with the living forces of nature. In the introduction to this 
plan for Central Park, this aim is set forth clearly, f 

“The dominant and justifiable purpose of Central Park was conceived 

‘to be that of promoting and affording in the densely populated parts 
of an immense metropolis a means to all kinds of refreshment for the 
mind and the nerves which most city dwellers greatly need and which 
they are sure to derive in large measure from the enjoyment of suitable 
scenery.” 

In his planning of Central Park Olmsted introduced some highly original 
features which were to have a great influence on the subsequent develop- 
ment of park design all over North America. Up to this period, the idea 
of the planning of pleasure grounds had been that of the classical school 
in Europe in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—an arrangement of 
long symmetrical lines of flower beds of formal design surrounded by 
tightly-trimmed shrubs and hedges. But here Olmstead showed himself 
to be a true child of the Romantic Movement. His aim in the planning of 
his park was always to preserve as much as possible of the original natural 
features of the terrain that was being used such as cliffs, outcroppings of 
rock, clumps of trees and streams and small bodies of water. He followed 
the contours of the land in laying out the paths and the roads through 
his parks. Instead of using for planting, exotic shrubs and trees from distant 
lands, he employed the common wild flowers and bushes which were 
native to the region. In other words, his ideal was the preservation of as 
much as possible of the original rural and natural environment in the heart 
of the metropolis, and he succeeded admirably in this aim in the parks 
that he was to create in many American cities during the next few decades. 
Another admirable feature of his planning of Central Park was the laying 
out of separate avenues crossing each other by underpasses wherever 
possible for pedestrian and carriage traffic. 

During the period of the laying out of Central Park Olmsted became 
involved in many vexatious controversies with the New York City poli- 
ticians who made continual efforts to block and interfere with his plans. 
Finally wearied with these struggles, when the Civil War broke out in 1861 
he resigned his post in connection with Central Park and became director 
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of the United States Sanitary Commission in Washington. This was a 
predecessor of the modern Red Cross, and did important work in connec- 
tion with the organization of hospital and medical services on the battle- 
fronts of the war. In 1863, worn out by these long continued exertions, he 
left the service of the Federal Government and went to California where he 
took a position as a Superintendent of some mines in Mariposa County, in 
the central parts of the State. Here he made some long camping trips into 
the nearby Sierra Nevada Mountains and became fascinated with the wild 
and rugged. beauty of the Yosemite region which had only been discovered 
a few years before. He was a member of a group of prominent individuals 
in California at this period which made successful efforts to preserve this 
great natural playground for posterity by having it made into a State 
Reservation which eventually became the Yosemite National Park in the 
nineties of the last century. During this period of his stay in California, he 
also worked on other important projects including the planning of the 
grounds of the new University of California at Berkeley and the beginnings 
of the famed San Francisco Park system. 

In 1865 he returned again to New York and with Vaux resumed his 
work on the planning of Central Park which was finally completed during 
the following decdde after many more prolonged battles with the ward 
heelers and the grafters of the Tweed Administration and Tammany Hall. 
Around this period he also set up with Vaux one of the first private 
landscape and park planning firms in the United States whose reputation 
soon became international. The movement which had begun with the Central 
Park project soon spread to other American cities and his advice about 
projects of this type was sought by municipal bodies and administrators in 
every region of the country. He wrote one of the first treatises on the subject 
of park design in the United States entitled Public Parks and the Arrange- 
ment of Towns which was published in Boston in 1870. By this time, he had 
worked out the idea of the laying out of a series of parks as an integral 
part of the overall planning of a city as a whole. He suggested the idea of 
the construction of groups of parks or pleasure grounds connected by strips 
of roadway and greensward which would extend over an entire metropolitan 
area. His first opportunity to put this concept into practice came in Boston 
in the 1870’s when he planned the handsome park system which today 
extends southwards from the Charles River through the Fenways and 
Brooklyn in a semi-circle around the edges of the city. f 

During the same period, together with Charles Eliot Norton of Harvard 
University, he became concerned about the future of the region around 
Niagara Falls, a section of the Eastern United States which he knew well 
and loved. At this time the scenic beauty of the whole area around the Falls 
was menaced by some of the most undesirable and ugly forms of commercial 
exploitation. In the middle of the 1870’s he brought forward proposals 
for the creation of a park system along the Canadian and American 
sides of the Niagara River in order to save the natural beauty of this great 
natural marvel for future generations. He was eventually able to win over 
both the Governments of Canada and af New York State to this project. In 
1879 the Government of New York State appointed him a member of a 
Commission to survey the possibilities of preserving the beauty of the Falls 
area, and this resulted in the laying out during the following decade by the 
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State Authorities at Albany of the Niagara Reservation and of Prospect Park 
in the region surrounding the American Falls. His activities during the next 
two decades were legion and are far too numerous and many-sided to be 
described in detail here. During the 1870’s he was busy on such impor- 
tant projects as the planning of the grounds around the national capital 
in Washington and those of the New York State Legislature at Albany. He 
also planned the park on ‘Mount Royal in the centre of Montreal—an enter- 
prise which provides an admirable example of his skill in preserving the 
natural features of a wild piece of landscape within an urban area. Other 
projects during this period included the planning of Prospect Park which 
is still the pride of the city of Brooklyn; further extensions of the New York 
City park system including Riverside Park along the Hudson; Belle Isle 
Park in Detroit and numerous parks in such cities of the Southern States as 
Louisville. i 

As we have said, by this time his activities extended to every region of 
the continent. During the 1880s he did further work in California 
being consulted there in connection with the planning of the grounds of 
Leland Stanford University in Palo Alto. His suggestion in this project that. 
the parks of the Mediterranean countries such as Italy rather than those of 
the Eastern United States be used as models because of the similarities 
between the climatic and natural conditions of this region of the American 
Pacific Coast to the lands bordering the Mediterranean is an admirable 
example of his ability to adapt his planning to the features of the local. 
natural-environment. And during these years he also laid out many elaborate 
and princely estates for the new group of millionaires which came to the 
fore in the United States in the years following the end of the Civil War- 
These included the Biltmore Estate planned for George Vanderbilt near 
Nashville in the Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee and similar other 
projects for other members of the Vanderbilt and the Rockefeller families 
in the Hudson River Valley and elsewhere in the east. One of the most 
celebrated works of the closing period of his career was his design for the 
grounds of the Columbian Worlds Fair in Chicago in 1892-93—a project 
which had a very deep influence on popular taste in matters of architecture 
and planning in the United States during the succeeding decade. Here he 
was associated with a very distinguished group of architects and planners 
including Louis Sullivan and Daniel Burnham who was to be responsible for 
a great deal of civic planning in Chicago and other cities during the next 
few years. Here Olmsted took a barren sandy waste along the shores of Lake 
Michigan where almost nothing grew and by the use of land reclamation 
and other devices succeeded in transforming it into a very beautiful setting 
for the impressive buildings of the Fair with a series of lagoons and islands 
and basins. This imposing project still survives as Jackson Park which is one 
of the outstanding scenic features of the Mid-Western metropolis. 

Olmsted’s work was of far-reaching and singular importance in connection 
with the rise of the city planning movement in the United States in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. and many of his ideas are still valid because 
of his far-sightedness and his grasp of many of the complex problems created 
with the growth of the modern industrial city. He trained a whole school of 
landscape and park designers and planners, and traces of his influence can 
be seen in the work of present-day experts in this field such as Robert Moses. 
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The series of parks and parkways and other public improvements which 
Moses has laid out in the New York City metropolitan area during the past 
two decades represent to some extent a continuation and a completion of 
the work begun by Olmsted with the Central Park project almost a century 
ago. His work, like that of men in other fields such as Ruskin and Patrick 
Geddes in England, represented an early and very important reaction against 
some of the errors of the nineteenth-century industrialism and the ugly and 
unhealthy environment created in the new cities that were springing up in 
that age. He truly deserves to be remembered as one of the makers of 
modern America. 

Montreal. ; W. E. GREENING 


THE HEALTH SERVICE 


T is now over twọ years since the Guillebaud Report on the Cost 

of the National Health Service. It was a famous victory. A minister’s 

dream. A major report that expressed itself satisfied with existing 
arrangements over the greater part of its field of enquiry and produced no 
startling or revolutionary recommendations. It could safely be filled with 
nothing more than a gesture to indicate willingness to spend a little more 
on capital investment and to make other minor adjustments. Yet all is not 
well in the service. Frustration has crowded in as the “lively spirit of 
independence” which Mr, Aneurin Bevan, as Minister of Health, said he 
wished to see in local committees has been steadily undermined. Only a 
few months ago a Ministry circular advised hospital authorities how 
patients should be bathed. The doctors are chronically angry. Mr. Bevan, 
again, told them at the outset: “My job is to give you all the facilities, 
resources, apparatus and help I can, and then to leave you alone as 
professional men and women to use your skill and judgment without 
hindrance.” Eight years later, the British Medical Journal complained that 
“in some unexplained way virtue has gone out of the profession: and on 
top of this there is the ubiquitous politician.” The politician, the Journal 
went on, only saw the health services as a principal piece on his political 
chess-board. “All this degrades medicine, and the clamour grows for 
medicine to be taken out of politics.” 

Dr. Guillebaud rejected all proposals for major reorganization of the 
Service, but admitted that the only tenable proposals would be suggestions 
that united the three branches under one authority. Local government 
could not take over the hospitals because its areas were unsuitable. It 
would be wrong, the committee felt, to deprive the councils of their 
responsibilities for preventive medicine. So ne’er the twain shall meet. 
However, Sir John Maude, in his reservation to the report, commented: 
“Whether at some future date it may be found expedient to revert to the 
earlier plan of a unified health service, organized on local-government 
lines, time alone can show. Our report indicates some of the difficulties. 
They would be great but not, I think, insuperable if an adequate 
re-organization of local-government administration and finance, having 
amongst its principal objects the transfer to local authorities of responsi- 
bilities for the National Health Service as a whole were effected.” Sir John 
had hit upon what I believe is the solution for a dual problem Local 
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government is sorely in need of re-organization. The health service is the 
patchwork quilt it is largely because local government had fallen down on 
its job of providing sub-national units of government and administration. 
No one, not even the Guillebaud Committee, is really satisfied with the 
set-up under which a, tuberculous patient, for instance, may be discovered 
by a public health department health visitor (employed by the local 
authority), seen by his general practitioner (under contract to an executive 
council), and treated in a hospital or sanatorium administered by a hospital 
management committee responsible to the regional board under the 
Minister. 

The system of administration chosen for the National Health Service, 
with all its imperfections, was the crowning vote of “no confidence” in 
local government. Radical reform is needed. Something comparable to the 
operation of 1888, when the system was cast in its present mould. Some- 
thing much more far-reaching than the Government’s present proposals for 
mere tinkering with the financial arrangements. At a special conference 
early last year the Labour Party discussed some proposals for regional 
government. These may possibly figure in the legislative programme of the 
next Labour government. They merit close attention. The Fabians in 1905 
were suggesting something similar and in 1947 Professor G. D. H. Cole 
worked out a complex scheme with 15 regional authorities (the Labour 
Party Plan envisages 60 or 70) as its upper tier. The case for regionalism 
is overwhelming, but the number of authorities the Labour Party suggest 
is too large, the areas consequently too small. I think Professor Cole’s 
number is about right and authorities of that size could cope with any 
foreseeable technical developments. I have in front of me a map of the 
hospital regions superimposed on Professor Cole’s regions. In most parts 
of the country reconciling the two sets of areas would present little 
difficulty. Professor Cole took the needs of towtł and country planning as 
his base and the Regional Hospital Boards were set up primarily as 
planning bodies, so this coincidence is not altogether surprising. Neverthe- 
less it is fortunate, for the hospital regions, as administrative areas, are 
generally considered well chosen, and it would be a pity to disturb them. 

The striking exception is London. The four metropolitan hospital regions 
stretch, sector-wise, from Central London to the sea. For local government 
purposes this is clearly an unacceptable arrangement. A legacy from the 
Emergency Medical Service of the war years, the sectors were preserved in 
the 1946 Act because it was believed that each region should be associated 
with one or more teaching hospitals. Wedge-shaped sectors were the only 
way in which the teaching hospitals could be distributed geographically 
among the metropolitan regions. This seems to me a fallacious view. A 
tigid adherence to it has led to difficulties in the giant South-West Metro- 
politan Region, the south-western portion of which enjoys substantial 
devolution but cannot become a region in its own right because there is 
no teaching hospital at Southampton. The insistence on geographical 
«containment does not do justice to modern communications and transport. 
As centres of inspiration, teaching and research, the teaching hospitals 
would be every bit as effective were they set up as independent corporations. 
For purposes of local government, including a unified health service, 
London should consist of an enlargement of the administrative county of 
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London to take in the whole of greater London, as Professor Cole arranged 
in his 1947 plan. This. of course, is only the top tier. Small authorities 
would still be needed as organs of expression and identification, if for 
nothing more.-There would be a great opportunity to revive local loyalties, 
especially in London. With the bulk of major responsibilities transferred 
to regional authorities, local councils could differ vastly in size. What would 
matter would be whether people thought of the area covered as a unity, 
be it large town or scattered hamlet, not the population dnd square mileage 
of it. i 

Regionalism could bring about a substantial relief of the pressure on 
Parliament. This sort of devolution would more than counteract the 
centralizing of power within the regions. The resulting units would be 
truly viable. A new financial structure would have to be thought out. As 
far as possiblé the regions would be self-taxing and self-financing. The 
scheme would depend on a great deal of willingness to allow a measure 
of diversity—above a national minimum. The national minimum would 
be enforced by tests of performance rather than by the cumbersome 
requirements of prior approval which now cause so many bottlenecks. The 
whole point of the exercise would be lost if the regions were not given 
considerable freedom. In the health service much of the day-to-day 
administrative set-up would remain unchanged. The health board respon- 
sible to the regional authority might be substantially the same as the 
existing regional hospital board, broadened in composition to fit it for its 
preventive duties and to include more general practitioners. But the board 
would be much nearer the body with a fairly ultimate say in the conduct 
and financing of the service in the region than it is at present. Everything 
would be more flexible. A region with adventurous doctors, administrators 
and committee members could persuade its authority to experiment. I 
should like to see Sir George Schuster and his Oxford R.H.B. people 
getting to work under these conditions. There are people in other parts of 
the ceuntry, too, who deserve a much freer hand than they get. A closer 
contact with other spheres with health implications, such as housing and 
education, might be more possible in the comparatively intimate atmosphere 
of a region than in the stiffly formalized interactions of the Ministries. The 
Ministry of Health would, of course, be set free from a great number of 
administrative chores. In its turn, it could become much more of a watchdog 
over the health of the nation and the activities of other departments, So 
often it now appears all-encumbered by the question of cost—the Treasury’s 
tame harrier of boards and committees. ; 

What about cost? The argument that the spending of so many millions 
from the national exchequer could not be handed over to local authorities 
would not apply under regionalism. The regions would find their own 
monies out of their own taxes, Perhaps a local income tax. Perhaps one 
or more regions would experiment with the—in this country—sadly 
neglected site value taxation. They would have the more incentive to do 
so as an important side-effect of the taxing of land values is, of course, 
to penalise those who do not develop their properties. A regional authority 
might be expected to care more about this than a distant Westminster. 
The present local authorities simply have not enough financial independence 
to make fair experiments. A second line of argument might be that as a 
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matter of national policy the spending of such vast sums should be 
controlled by Westminster, wherever they come from in the public sector. 
This is not difficult to dispose of. The money spent by local authorities on 
education—£419,208,902 in 1955-6—is comparable with the £500m. or 
so spent on the health service. Local education authorities are already 
given a fair amount of discretion and could rightly expect more if they 
were larger and financially self-reliant. Would the change take the finances 
of the service “out of politics’? No administrative device on this earth 
will take something “out of politics” that continues to be a matter of 
burning public interest. Removal of political pressures of the wrong sort 
might give the chance of a saner distribution of resources between, for 
instance, - pharmaceuticals and building maintenance and investment. 
Regional pride would play a part in seeing that hospitals were at least 
buildings fit for human habitation. We have today too many medical slums. 
Competitive purchasing between the regions might help to bring down the 
prices of some pharmaceuticals. I am not at all sure that bulk purchasing 
by the Ministry does not encourage monopoly in the industry. The example 
of E. L. Gethin’s disclosures concerning British Railways’ purchasing 
policies must ever be borne in mind. But no, this is not a scheme to take 
the health service “out of politics.” It is an attempt to find a political 
solution for some of its structural problems, not in a vacuum as is often 
attempted, but in the context of some other problems of public policy and 
administration—notably in the spheres of local government and the 
pressure on Parliament—that exist today. - BRIAN WATKIN 


AFGHANISTAN ON THE TIGHTROPE 


FGHANISTAN is back on the world’s strategic map. Written off as 

“indefensible” by Western strategists after the establishment of 

Pakistan, this rugged mountain kingdom the size of France is staying 
neutralist, while Russian and American economic pressure increases almost 
daily. She has been making capital out of international tension since long 
before the Cold War Era. The events leading up to the Anglo-Afghan Wars 
of 1841, 1879 and 1919 contained more than a little of the Anglo-Russian 
rivalry element. In the First and Second World Wars she was neutral and 
reaped benefits accordingly. While she has fought both Britain and Russia, 
she has always resisted political and economic penetration by major power 
blocs. Today, however, the economic aid plans of America and Russia have 
given the Kabul government opportunities of development which they have 
not been able to resist. The attempt to balance acceptance of such aid with 
a policy of “neutralism” is therefore the main concern of King Zahir Shah 
and his supporters. 

The King recently said in one of his rare utterances on political affairs 
that his country would accept technical aid from anyone, providing that 
there were no political strings. Both the Soviet Union and the United States 
at once jumped into the field. American aid granted to date amounts to some 
£29 million, while Communist (Russian and satellite) help given or promised 
runs currently at about £50 million. Polish experts are improving the wool 
industry; Czechs have just undertaken the building of a fruit preserving 
plant; Americans are mapping the country and making civil airports. The 
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most important news is that the United States has just approved a grant of 
nearly £2 million for the construction of a new international airport at 
Kandahar. This field will be used by several airlines operating the Far 
Eastern route, and it is claimed that refuelling here will cut several hours off 
the route from America and Europe to Japan. Some Afghan officials see 
in this a sop for those Afghans who felt that American air bases in Pakistan 
had made the Afghans feel that they were being sealed off from the free 
world. Not to be outdone by the Americans, the USSR has arranged to 
expand Kabul Airport and servicing facilities. ARYANA—Afghanistan’s 
national airline—has been given a new and greatly needed lease of life with 
the introduction of 49 per cent of American capital for its internal and 
international services. 

This awakening of interest in Afghanistan shows that the Americans do 
not now believe that Afghanistan is potentially a helpless prey for Russia. 
Tt also means that the Russian policy of setting up Soviet showrooms, on the 
“aid-without-strings” principle which has been so successful in Syria and 
Yemen, is now regarded as something to be combated by ‘Washington. Fierce 
East-West competition resulted in a win for Afghanistan on the tender for 
Kabul airport. As a result Abdul-Qadir Hakimi, President of the Afghan 
Royal Aviation Authority, has been in the United States negotiating the 
contract. American post-war aid started in 1950, when a £7 million loan was 
made by the Export Bank for the vast Helmand River Authority Project for 
widespread irrigation in southern Afghanistan. Though it caused the Persians 
(who share the Helmand) some uneasy moments, the Helmand Project 
captured the imagination of the Afghans in a way that few things could 
have done. Mighty machines scooping away hillsides, thousands of workers 
creating artificial lakes, thousands of acres of fresh land won from the 
desert: the Project became almost the soul of Afghanistan. Anything on 
such a scale was bound to become distorted in the imagination. And now 
the project has to some extent boomeranged, because many Afghans hold 
that the results have not been as good as expected. 

Tt was not until the Bulganin-Khrushchev visit at the end of theircelebrated 
Asian tour (and their contribution of £36 million to Afghanistan’s coffers) 
that American capital was found ready to move into Afghanistan on a similar 
scale. The Russian loan is repayable over 30 years at two per cent interest, 
with an eight-year grace period before repayments start, terms similar to ` 
those given by the United States. American military thinking is reported to 
feel that a Red-dominated Afghanistan could split the Baghdad powers of 
Pakistan and Iran and leave the way to India open for Communism. What 
does the average Afghan think of these developments? Militantly Moslem 
to a man (out of 16 millions there are only a few hundred Afghans of 
Jewish and Hindu faith), the Afghans will have nothing of Communism. 
The Russians are their natural enemies. Whether for better or worse, how- 
ever, they are not afraid of Russia: and this is something that the Westerner 
finds difficult to understand when talking to the Afghan. Like the Turk 
(whom he much resembles) he will not interest himself overmuch in the 
global picture and the nuances of international affairs. If the Russians come 
he is convinced that he can beat them. As he has not been decisively beaten 
in war before, it is not possible to convince him otherwise. Besides, as he 
says, there are only about ten Russians to one Afghan. 
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This rough-and-ready logic, however, does not hold true for the present 
ruling family, the Mohammedzais. In the first place. the King and his two 
cousins (Princes Naim and Daud) who are the effective Government have 
earned the reputation of remarkably astute thinkers, both in terms of internal 
politics and the outside world. They have modernized the Army (and are 
stated to have started buying Russian weapons) and formed a very powerful 
internal mechanism of government. While the feudal sway of some clan 
chiefs remains in a few places, the majority of them have come to terms with 
the Government. This excepts, of course, the six million-odd Pathans of the 
Borderland with Pakistan, who retain complete authority and independence 
in their own area. It would take more than an ordinary shake-up to loosen 
the Mcohammedzai hold on the country, which has been tightened since 
1953, when Zahir Shah formed his ruling group with the soldier Daud and 
the diplomat Naim. The country is, of course, legally a constitutional 
monarchy. There is a parliament composed of two Houses, and a feudal 
Parliament above that (the Great Assembly) which is the only body which 
can over-rule the King and his supporters. This relic of feudal days is 
extremely powerful still, and the present Government have tried to divert 
its authority to reinforce the Throne, rather than suppressing it. The Great 
Assembly meets, however, only in times of national danger. i 

Although there is a mild form of inflation and much to grumble about, 
conditions are in general good. The Government is strict, but the Afghans 


are still at the stage when that is necessary; perhaps they always will be. ~ 


Educational progress continues but does not seem to have stimulated much 
demand for political reform, in spite of the fact that this is what is gener- 
ally thought to happen i in a country when the people’s “eyes are opened.” 
Although isolated in mind and to some extent physically from Persia and 
Pakistan on her western and southern borders, Afghanistan yet manages to 
get a fairly good picture of conditions and problems in these two countries. 
Contrasting them with their own situation, the Afghans are content enough. 
Tf the standards of living of these lands were to rise as high as the Afghan 
standard things might be different. 

Although the Afghans view vast areas of barren terrain with rueful 
humour (“Allah laughed and threw down the surplus rocks here when he. 
created the Earth”) much of the country is almost unbelievably fertile. New 
irrigation schemes, specialized farming and frugal husbandry have made- 
the country more than self-sufficient in food crops, as well as meat and other 
essentials. Exporting valuable karakul skins, lapiz-lazuli, chromite, cotton, 
fruit (with complete impartiality) to America, Russia and Pakistan, the 
country is able to maintain a very adequate standard of living, surprising 
to-anyone entering it from other parts of Asia. 

The feud with Pakistan—about the question of the “Afghan minority” 
(the Pathans) on the Pakistan side of the Border—seems to be simmering 
down again. In the last 10 years Pakistan and Afghanistan have teetered on 
the brink of war over this very vexed question. The breakdown of the unitary 
system of government in Pakistan, whereby the North-West Frontier was 
amalgamated with the other parts of West Pakistan, has given Afghanistan 
the face-saving formula of I-told-you-so; and relations may well become 
less strained. At the same time, the Indo-Afghan friendship, which Pakistan 
calls a trick of Nehru’s to encircle Pakistan, seems to be genuine enough. 
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King Zahir has visited Moscow, and has been triumphantly received in 
Turkey. Afghanistan feels that Nasserism in Egypt is here to stay, and has 
shown some support for the regime there. The Saudi-Arabian monarch and 
Zahir are on extremely cordial terms, and relations with Japan, Indonesia 
and the Arab States have nearly—if not quite-~brought Afghanistan within 
the Arab World line-up. 

In Kabul, the Afghan judges the foreigner from behind the secure barrier 
of his prejudices. and partly from appearances, as any Oriental does. Before 
the last war, Germans and Japanese were generally popular because they 
tended to learn the language and wear Afghan dress, even if this was repre- 
sented only by fur caps. Today, the Americans working on roads and dams 
are not badly thought of. They record and learn wild mountain songs, wear 
Karakul hats, develop the Wild West swagger that seems to lurk within every 
American—even though he may be of Polish extraction and has lived all 
his time in. Detroit. The compliment is returned, oddly, by rip-roistering 
Afghan citrus farmers from California, who have made their fortunes and 
returned to the lush vistas of Paghman or Kandahar. The British are less in 
evidence, but are respected for their military prowess and commercial 
probity. Much more trade could be done by Britain with Afghanistan. The 
Russian “technicians” about whom we have heard so much are hard to find 
and not in large numbers. Young Afghans of the Air Force are skimming 
over the new military airport at Mazar in MIG 17s under Russian instructors; 
but you are far more likely to see glorified dustmen, laboriously paving 
Kabul streets in their cheap and awful Moscow suits as the representatives 
of Russia in today’s Afghanistan than sinister agents and diplomats. They 
have the roadmaking contract for the Municipality. Other things being equal, 
it looks as though Afghanistan has pulled off peaceful co-existence. Let us 
hope so: for in spite of everything, life there is still gracious and good, not 
only for the “ruling circles” or the proletariat, 

i SAYED EL HASHIMI. 


NEW ZEALAND’S PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


EW ZEALAND, to quote a Professor of Economics at Auckland 

University, has little but climate to ensure continued prosperity., Her 

soil is not rich. She is almost devoid of mineral resources. Her rivers 
are turbulent and unnavigable. Her plains are hemmed in by steep and 
rugged heights which threaten the roads with constant landslides. Endowed 
with fine natural anchorages deep and sheltered, the early settlements, now 
grown into great communities, lie snug in the lee of harbours ringed with 
extinct volcanoes whose craters, filled with water, form giant bowls in 
which craft and ocean going ships can ride at anchor or tie up alongside 
busy wharves. A 120 years ago pioneers played havoc with the vast forests 
which reached down to the waters’ edge. With axe and fire clearings were 
made, and these colonists soon learned that they had found the almost ideal 
grazing country where sheep and cattle could thrive on the lush coarse 
grasses which flourish the whole year through, where rain and sun alternated 
and extremes were well night unknown. From the outset it was plain that 
New Zealand husbandry did not call for the unending labour nor entail 
the risks which obtained elsewhere. Worry as to shelter and winter feed 
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were of no account in this kindly climate. Here it was possible to establish 
an agrarian economy without a peasantry. The land could carry four sheep 
to the acre with an area of four or five hundred acres farmed by a family 
with little or no hired help. This is the keynote of New Zealand prosperity 
and democracy. 

With the advent of refrigeration and chemical top-dressing New Zealand 
has become a world asset in primary production. Previously she had 
exported wool and timber only, Twelve thousand miles separated her from 
the major world market in Europe, and until it was possible to preserve 
meat and butter and cheese on this long run, with its rapid changes of 
temperature and conditions, only non-perishable commodities were export- 
able. But invention now brought new possibilities. New Zealand attracted | 
immigrants, integrated them into her life, and found it possible to offer 
security and comfort unknown elsewhere. Herds and flocks multiplied, ` 
population increased rapidly, people were encouraged to settle, though 
perhaps the sieve was overfine for roughage is necessary to a community 
even as to the body. During the present century New Zealand has made 
phenomenal strides. Today her two million people have an income of a . 
thousand million pounds. Poverty is non-existent, and if the heights are not 
scaled in luxury or private fortune and uniformity is too general, there is 
solid comfort and freedom from care and want. The very few slums, the 

-air of spaciousness, the trim gardens, the up-to-the-minute modernity of 
the homes, the spate of motor cars, al] bear witness to well being. In these 
remote and lovely islands, far from wars, hot or cold, there is peace and 
plenty with little heed for tomorrow. Its people have so much to occupy 
their long leisure hours that the problems of the future make no impress. 

But problems there-are. The first stems from the ease of husbandry on 
which her economy is based, New Zealand is carried by her farmers, yet 
they comprise only 19 per cent of the labour force and 81 per cent has 
to find other pursuits. Exports are, as to 95 per cent, dependent on sheep 

“and cattle, and thus, in activities which prepare, pack, ship, and sell 
agricultural products many are absorbed. Added to this is the swelling 
army of Government servants, for control grows daily in power and extent. 
The rest are enrolled in the secondary industries which multiply and 
flourish. The country has never known a day without tariffs, and for many 
a year quota and licence have been tacked on to nurture ber industries in 
infancy and sustain them in maturity. So we have the anomaly of a people. 
entirely dependent upon the disposal of vast surpluses of primary production 
marring its prospects by closing the doors to imports which alone can requite 
them. To increase her difficulties, loyalty to Great Britain has resulted in the 
neglect of the world at large. Including re-exports Great Britain takes up 

75 per cent. of New Zealand’s surpluses, and is therefore the main supplier 

of her imports, the majority of which are allowed in under licences issued 
yearly under a procedure which results in sacrificing quality to quantity, to 
the detriment of the prestige and reputation of British manufacturers, To 
complicate the situation still further comes the question of balance of 
payments, the major headache of every nation whether in surplus or deficit, 
and the nightmare of a world where the Gold Standard has been abandoned 
and mercantilism reigns. : 

Thus in New Zealand every country which buys wool, with the exception 
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of Great Britain, is constantly protesting against discrimination which affects 
trade balances and creates threats to future commercial relations. 

Elections can only be won by promises of advantage to each and every 
section of the community. The controllers—for New Zealand is greatly over- 
governed—retain authority by persuading electors that expertise and central 
direction bring security and well being more rapidly than the free play of 
personal endeavour. To the individual these advantages are vouchsafed by 
guarantee of increased income or lowered taxation. The finer and less patent 
implications are beyond him. He never sees the threat of inflation. If prices 
rise, then some villainy is abroad, some deep-laid scheme to filch his purse. 
“They” are exploiting him, and unable to cope, he falls back on his pro- 
tector, the Government. In his innocence lies impotence, and thus his only 
shield is guarantee. The primary producer is assured a price fixed on working 
costs, without regard to world price which alone can govern the value of 
‘exports. The workers’ wage-rate is fixed by a court of arbitration where 
argument is based on the cost of living and no mention of economic realities. 
Secondary Industries are bolstered by subsidy and prohibition geared to 
balance of payments, to arbitrated labour wage-rates, to assured profit for 
the proprietor and to interest rates for the banker. Thus is built up a national 
economy which is a nightmare for the consumer, eased only by Nature’s 
bounty in a climate which brings for ever more grass and an increased animal 
population. Two million humans are buttressed by 50 million four-footed 
companions which nibble and munch and chew, which never let their masters 
down by demanding lesser hours of work or a code of regulations, and which 
oblige by multiplying even faster than man. 

Into this bucolic paradise has come a rude interloper. In Europe a plan 
has been evolved for a customs-free area to cover six countries and 180 
million people. This Customs Union had immediate and far-reaching reper- 
cussions. Eleven countries on the periphery had cause for concern, if not 
alarm. Of these, Great Britain was most affected, for the six Messina coun- 
tries—Messina was the site of the original concordat—were buyers of more 
than an eighth of her exports, and the others now interested were customers 
of nearly a tenth. She could not remain aloof, yet by the ties and sentiment 
of Commonwealth and the straight-jacket of Ottawa she was in a consider- 
able dilemma. This new development might well strain relations with the 
Dominions, threaten the Sterling Currency Pool, and her internal economy, 
always a delicate instrument, might succumb with dread consequences to her 
50 millions whose standard of living is, was, and will continue to be a 
matter of wonderment. For the moment a face- and time-saving formula has 
been agreed. In the entire area of the 17 nations the right to protect 
primary products is reserved and the process of elimination of tariffs and 
quotas is to be carried through in stages spread over half a generation. In 
this span it is hoped that much will be solved—not least the evanescence of 
Ottawa and the readjustment of world markets. 

Now that so much of the European continent is engaged in the new 
dispensation, the British Commonwealth must face fresh problems not only 
as a unit but as between each constituent and its fellows and also with the 
several participants in the European Market, and finally with the world 
outside. For New Zealand the matter is pressing and perhaps the more 
exigent because within her borders thrives a sense of ease and security which 
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the future may well belie. A long bout of prosperity and the lapse of personal 
freedom through paternalistic central authority has induced apathy, and the 
average New Zealander has neither interest nor eyes for any land beyond the 
Mother Country. To him this new brew in Europe has no significance, and 
‘he lives on in blissful ignorance of its early impact, or of the problem which 
it sets him. A victim of creeping inflation, he clings tenaciously to his faith 
that “They” (Parliament and Bureaucracy) will see him through without 
hardship or disaster. It is inevitable that New Zealand, however unwilling, ` 
will be drawn into this new arrangement. The old order is disintegrating and 
trade relations must be forged anew. There will be much self-searching with 
political parties forced to realign their outlooks and policies. First comes 
reform of the internal monetary system. While credit is centrally controlled 
and currency can be adjusted, unknown to the average citizen, to suit admini- 
strative convenience, it is pointless to attempt to recreate standards of effi- 
ciency and economic value. Next an overhaul of the physical system must 
come, and lastly a change of heart with regard to guarantees for everyone. 
Among others the dairy industry is prepared and confident to face a world 
market and competition if released from the shackles of wage-rates unrelated 
to production not only in its own industry but on a national basis. 

A complete reversal of attitude and policy is entailed, with a battle against 
the belief that New Zealand can continue with qualitative standards con- 
tentedly low. The danger of the easy descent to Avernus is outside general 
ken. The last question to be posed is not “if” but “when” and “after what 
experience.” The New Zealander will cling to the’devil he knows, especially 
as his is a gentle comforting devil. The party which essays to advocate 
“sweat and toil” as opposed to a succession of enlarged money benefits which 
melt in the sun of inflation must face a dismal prospect in its early years and 
will have its fill of the very “sweat and toil” it proffers, even though only 
such a course can ensure basic prosperity. Fortunately the New Zealander is 
tolerant in politics. Some day, the quicker in adversity, will take heed, see 
reason, and with the courage and the sense of the practical which characterize 
him, move back into freedom and adventure. 

Wellington, New Zealand. Davip GOLDBLATT 


_ ISRAEL’S OPEN DOOR 


HE absorption of new citizens by the State of Israel at the rate of 
T over 200 a day is one of the major social phenomena of the age. 

In the decade that has all but elapsed since the ending of the British 
Mandate close on a million Jews have returned to Israel from the lands 
of their dispersion in Europe, Asia, Africa and the Americas. And still 
the flow continues. On the average four ships a week tie up in the busy 
port of Haifa, bringing between them another 2,000 men, women and 
children. These are the officially-sponsored immigrants, Not infrequently 
they are refugees from some new wave of terror: almost invariably they 
are penniless. Besides them there is a continuous trickle of more 
fortunate immigrants who are able to make their own way and do so, 
either from motives of patriotism or idealism. In 1918 the Jewish popula- 
tion of Palestine was a mere 56,000. Since then it has grown, largely as a 
result of mass immigration, to its present total of nearly two million—and it 
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is still expanding more rapidly than at any time during the past six years. 
Israel’s ‘policy of the open door has its origin in the historic Proclamation, 
of Independence issued by the Provisional State Council in Tel Aviv on 
May 14, 1948, the eve of the British departure. Stemming from this and 
from the Law of Return, passed the following year, she is pledged to 
receive every Jew who wishes to return to settle in the national home. The 
redemption of these promises has imposed a heavy, indeed at times, 
crippling strain on the national economy but it is a burden that is willingly 
borne. The annual cycle of immigration that has occurred during the past 
10 years is in many respects unique in history. Each new cataclysm in the 
post-war world has produced its quota of Jewish refugees, fleeing from 
injustice, discrimination or naked persecution. Apart from the survivors 
of the holocaust of war in Europe and the concentration camps and gas 
chambers that accompanied it, whole communities have since torn up their 
roots and emigrated from Eastern Europe, the Arab countries, French 
North Africa and Asia. Today the main influx is from the Communist- 
dominated lands of Europe though not, significantly, from Russia itself, 
which has an estimated Jewish population of three millions. Were the 
Jews of the Soviet Union allowed 'a free choice, which they are not, there 
is little doubt that considerable numbers, perhaps a majority, would choose 
to settle in Israel. Their resettlement may one day become a matter of 
urgent necessity. It will undoubtedly pose a tremendous problem when it 
does. x - 

Israel’s total population, including some 200,000 Moslems and Christians 
reached 1,960,000 at the end of last year. More than 30 per cent. of all Jewish 
people in the state were born there. Of the immigrants 60 per cent were born 
in Europe. 30 per cent in Asia and the remainder in Africa and elsewhere. 
Though the pattern changes from year to year and even from month to 
month, the great majority of settlers are now of European origin, The 
magnitude of the task of absorbing the vast numbers involved can only 
be appreciated by considering some of the statistics. In 1949 alone, 
admittedly a record year, there was an influx of 239,000 new citizens. For 
hard economic reasons the numbers declined steadily over the following 
seven years, but they are now showing a spectacular increase again. 
The total for 1957 was 75,000. It now takes about £5,000 to settle 
a family on the land. In their first year each immigrant, man, woman or 
child, costs from £400-£500. And although immigration is financed largely 
by world Jewry through the Jewish Agency, the Israeli taxpayer has, 
inevitably to make a considerable contribution. Fresh imposts have 
constantly had to be levied to pay for the necessary expansion of the 
public and social services. Somehow capital has to be found for a vast 
housing programme and for the industrial and agricultural development 
needed to create opportunities and work for the newcomers. No one today 
sees any immediate prospect of the burden getting any lighter. It is small 
wonder the cost of living in Israel, a country no larger than Wales and 
probably a good deal poorer, has risen and continues to rise, so steeply. 

In itself the process of gathering in and absorbing immigrants from most 
parts of the world and from every conceivable educational, social and 
cultural background, provides an interesting source for the study of human 
nature and its problems at their most basic. The gulf between the petit 
bourgeois of Warsaw, Vienna or Prague and the primitive peasant from 
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North Africa or Jugoslavia is just as wide as it appears. Apart from religion 
they have nothing in common except perhaps a common faith in the future 
of Israel. A few months ago when the head of a Polish family was asked 
why he emigrated he replied: “My son was playing in the street one day 
with his school friends when one of them called him ‘dirty Jew.’ The taunt 
hurt. I made up my mind there and then to go to Israel to escape from 
such indignity, ignorance and discrimination.” 
Until comparatively recent times most immigrants were forced to spend 
varying periods in camps when they arrived. Because of the. housing 
shortage there was nowhere else for them to live. The resultant forced 
idleness and sense of dependence which this system bred proved thoroughly 
demoralizing, the worst possible start to a new life in a new land. It has 
now been changed. Today new arrivals go straight “from ship to settle- 
ment.” Men start work immediately making roads, planting trees or 
building, just as Mr. Ben Gurion and most other national leaders started 
when they were new immigrants in the early days of the century. With 
immigration flowing at its present rate it is not unusual to find 1.000 or 
more passengers disembarking at -Haifa in a single day. Many have 
travelled from the farthest corners of Europe to Marseilles, Naples or the 
Piraeus, bringing with them in trunks, boxes and battered suitcases as 
many of their personal possessions as they can carry. Not long ago a 
farmer managed by extraordinary tenacity to bring his herd of 80 pedigree 
cattle. Unfortunately, since they were found on arrival at Haifa to be 
tubercular, they had to be destroyed. With experience, the reception and 
settlement of immigrants has become a highly streamlined operation. Much 
of the preliminary paper work including classification by age, occupation 
and qualifications, is now done at sea before the ships reach Haifa. The 
information thus collected is cabled ahead. Back by return signal comes 
details of the accommodation available and its location. By the time the 
immigrant ship docks everyone has been allotted a home. Families receive 
coupons for eight days food, for beds and bedding, for kitchen utensils 
and for basic furniture. Finally, as he steps ashore, the immigrant is given 
the equivalent of eight shillings pocket money and handed his new Israeli 
passport. It is a proud and historic moment in the life of the returning 
exile. From Haifa new arrivals may be dispatched to any one of a number 
of new settlement and development areas though today by far the greater 
numbers go south where vast empty spaces remain to be colonized if the 
hot arid desert running from south of Beersheba through the fiery wilder- 
ness of Zin to the Red Sea can be conquered. Israel today pins all her 
faith and most of her hopes for the future on the conquest of the desert. 
The full resources of modern technology and science are being mobilized 
in the fight to reclaim it. The desert is already retreating. Driving across 
the flat brown plains of the northern Negev, one constantly encounters 
small but prosperous agricultural settlements comprised mainly of 
“immigrant farmers drawn from many parts of the world including the 
British Isles. Formerly nothing existed where they now flourish except a 
few scattered colonies of desert nomads with their picturesque black goat’s 
hair tents and lean herds drawing such sustenance as they might from the 
parched earth. ; l % l 
Today the combine harvester is no novelty, even among the Bedouin 
who are slowly being weaned from the old nomadic way of life which in 
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some respects has scarcely changed since the days of Abraham. In Beersheba 
which was until a few years ago little more than a small desert frontier 
town remarkable only for its mosque, insignificant bazaar and air of sunlit 
lethargy, whole streets of modern houses, factories and offices are springing 
up. The ancient camel market remains, though one cannot escape the 
feeling that its sole raison d'etre now is not commerce so much as the 
provision of “colour” for the coachloads of tourists and day trippers who 
regularly descend on it with cameras poised from Tel Aviv. The blending 
of East and West daily reflected in the streets of Beersheba is odd but not 
in the least incongruous. Watching the young, smartly-dressed European 
mothers thronging the shopping centres with their prams and flaxen-haired 
offspring is not unlike watching the passing scene from the corner of, say, 
Streatham High Street. In Dimona, an even more remote outpost on the 
way to the Dead Sea, the contrast is sharper, for Dimona is a brand new 
town, peopled largely by brand new citizens, the product of the twentieth 
century in a setting that is timeless. 

The physical absorption of new settlers, however, is no more than the 
first faltering step in the process of welding the heterogeneous masses which 
now comprise a large proportion of Israel’s population into a nation. For 
many language remains the greatest barrier. The official as well as the spoken 
language of Israel is Hebrew. Few immigrants have even an elementary 
knowledge of it when they arrive, and until they learn it tens of thousands 
have no language in common with the majority of their fellow citizens and 
no contact with the day to day life of the country. No effort is spared to 
promote the study of Hebrew which is not by any means a simple language. 
One of the most effective of all “melting pots” for the promotion of citizen- 
ship is the Army. Disillusionment among immigrants is not completely 
absent especially among the older people who discover, generally too late, 
that Israel is essentially a country for the young. The proportion of new- 
comers, however, who fail to settle down and make good is extremely small. 
Israel’s zeal, enterprise and sense of mission commands the admiration and 
loyalty of the vast majority of all her citizens, old and new alike. 

G. F. EVANS 


TO TAME THE THAMES 


To tame the Thames beneath you needs every 
Ounce of guile. The spatter of old jewels 

Upon the sullen tide, the gilding of the 

Swells through light's escapes and quick pursuals, 


Will never serve to fix the greyish water, 
Nor can you hold it firm in stone constraint, 
Yellow and marbled though it be, satin 

Still though it can seem; nor can you paint 


The river gold upon your canvas: brush 

Is purely a fickle instrument at best, 

Devoid of decent force; nor can you write: old 
Words, blunt pen, and seamy palimpest. 


Neither fantasy nor art is quick. The man 
Who glozes life must lie and trick. 
CARL BODE 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


YEAR OF TURMOIL 


In any history of US foreign policy during the feverish year of 1956, the - 
British reader is apt to turn first to the pages on Suez. There are some fifty in 
this book by R. P. Stebbins. What the reader will find in them represents, in 
a quiet way, an achievement. For the author has told the unhappy story with 
a balanced view and an even, temperate tone that deserve praise. His recon- 
struction of events appears accurate; his synthesis thoughtful. The only draw- 
back of the book is its narrow focus: the author bases what he has to say on 
the published record alone. Private conversations, personal correspondence, 
confidential or classified materials are all denied to him by the limitations of his 
scheme. His is not the official story, the Government’s version—that should be 
stressed—but it is largely developed from official or quasi-official papers. Mr. 
Stebbins’ book was designed, in fact, to be complemented by P. E. Zinner’s 
Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956. Mr. Zinner’s thick file of 
documents is as public as Pennsylvania Avenue, for it is made up of Presidential 
messages, policy statements and the like. Yet this restriction has at least an 
incidental advantage. It is the avoidance of Keyhole gossip and the type of 
breathless conjecture beloved by more than one political commentator. Mr. 
Stebbins’ story rests firmly on the record. 

This is not to say that the author has simply paraphrased his documents. 
The wish to show what is called in his preface “the inner coherence” of events 
has made him analyse as well as describe the material at hand. Sifting and 
interpreting his evidence, he has, further, allowed himself from time to time 
to deduce or to pass judgments. All this is done to the reader’s advantage. In all 
probability the final result is that the reader will find Mr. Stebbins’ history not 
only of Suez but also of the other important international events unusually 
helpful. 

The other international events are many. Most important among them are 
the Russian denigration of Stalin and the ferment in the satellite States— 
climaxed by the Hungarian tragedy; the uneasy movements of political power 
in the Far East and Africa; and the interaction of American foreign policy 
with the Presidential campaign. Least memorable to British readers are doubtless 
the pages about US relations with Latin America and about the mutations of 
foreign policy in Washington. None the less, in dealing with all these matters, 
major or minor, memorable or not, Mr. Stebbins again displays a sober fairness 
that adds much to the value of his work. At times indeed he is sombre and, it 
seems to this reviewer, justly so. For he is writing of a year in which it appeared 
that the fates chose to be more perverse to the West than ever. The reader is 
likely to lay down the book with regret for the way things turned out, and to 
reflect on events with all the wisdom of hindsight. 

Mr. Zinner’s book, to return to that, falls into the category of the dull but 
useful. He has conscientiously gathered the principal papers relating to foreign 
policy, he has shuffled them into a decent order, and the result is a public 
record—all in one compact volume-——ready for the library reference shelves. 
The idea of the complementary volumes is patently a good one. The Council 
on Foreign Relations is to be commended for commissioning the annual 
volumes in these two series and for putting their preparation into able hands. 

` CaRL BODE 


The United States in World Affairs, 1956. By Richard P. Stebbins. Oxford University 
Press. 48s. 

Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1956. Edited by Paul E. Zinner. Oxford 
University Press. 55s. 
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HOW MAN MAY PROGRESS 


If there is one thing which characterises this author’s work, it is the capacity 
for seeing whole the problem he sets out to investigate, for distinguishing the 
wood from the trees and for recognising the due significance of both. His new 
book carries still further that exploration with which his earlier Poetic Diction 
was concerned, to reach the unity which must lie at the heart of all knowledge. 
In this day of ferocious specialization—which, as Mr. Barfield reminds us, 
could lead to a state of affairs in which it would be impossible for one intelligence 
to communicate with another—he makes out his case for a recognition of the 
unity of all truth, from physical science to metaphysics. It is not possible to give 
here more than a bare indication of his argument. Mankind having progressed, 
broadly speaking, through two evolutionary stages of consciousness (first, 
primitive, un-selfconscious man, almost part of his surroundings; then self- 
conscious man, sharply separated from what he sees and experiences), is now on 
the threshold of the third stage, apprehended up’to now only by the exceptional 
person, the saint and the seer, (The debt to Rudolf Steiner is fully acknowledged, 
but Mr. Barfield throws an original light on the matter.) 

In this new state, to be reached by a deliberate effort of the creative imagina- 
tion, will be gathered up the aspects of permanent value in the earlier one, 
illuminated and strengthened and purified, then incorporated with this new 
dimension of awareness, “final participation.” By means of it, man will perceive 
the Maker at work throughout the whole of creation and the full significance of 
the Incarnation will be revealed. Put in another way, humanity has reached a 
stage un its development when it has it in its own power, through the use of its 
own imaginative faculty, to reach and live on the plane of spiritual consciousness 
hitherto known only by the few, peculiarly endowed, disciplined and prepared 
for it. As a result, man’s whole capacities would take a leap compared with 
which, the difference between primitive and modern man would seem insignifi- 
cant and with consequences which can only be feebly imagined now. Thus, 
writing from the Christian standpoint and against the backcloth of history and 
” pre-history, Mr. Barfield presents his interpretation of this age of physical science 
in which we seem to have been inextricably caught. At one and the. same time 
he shows its fallibility and demonstrates that, rightly understood, it can throw 
light on the most baffling problems posed by Christianity, from the Fall to the 
Incarnation and the Resurrection. 

Those non-scientists, therefore, who yet are dimly aware, through their read- 
ing, that the laws on which physical science rests are not immutable—(that, for 
example, Einstein gave a nasty jolt to the laws of gravitation, in the Newtonian 
form), and who also are aware of our tendency, in many spheres, to live by 
fallacies and half-truths, will be greatly sustained by this book; showing, as it 
does, how man may progress, through and from his present limitations, to an 
un-blinkered knowledge of himself, his roots, his source and his purpose; and 
giving him the vision and the grip on fundamentals which led Bojer to say (in 
The Great Hunger), “. . . therefore I went out and ploughed my enemy’s field, 
that God might exist.” It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
book, in particular for those concerned with the spiritual direction of minds. 
Moreover, the sustained grace and elegance with which it is written, the wit 
which informs it, and, above all, the deep humility of the mind behind it, put 
the reader in a position of rare privilege as well as of illumination. 

` Lovepay MARTIN 
Saving the Appearance: A Study in Idolatry. By Owen Barfield. Faber. 21s. 


THE ISLAMIC WORLD 
An excellent example of East meeting West is Sayed Idries Shah’s book. In 
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impeccable English this Afghan-born traveller takes us to various parts of the 
Moslem world, where except in the matter of taking photographs, very interest- 
ing ones, when such a proceeding might have been punished most drastically, 
he behaved in the best ‘Moslem tradition. And he was treated everywhere with 
the greatest consideration, in return for which his approval of his hosts lacks 
the salt of criticism. He is so filled with admiration for all the activities of the 
present King of Saudi Arabia that he has no space to tell us why diplomatic 
relations with Britain have been for some time at an end. On the other hand he 
is most informative when relating the details of his visit to that most elusive 
personage, the Fakir of Ipi. “If you are a traitor you will die, after being 
toasted” said the Pushtu-speaking Khan who undertook to take the author to 
the famous guerrilla chieftain who, among his hard-bitten wafriors, turned out 
to be a gentle dreamer. But when necessary the Fakir can roar with the best 
of them, as when he exclaimed that in his campaign against Pakistan he was 
being helped by India. “Do I eat.the salt of the infidel, worshipper of sticks 
and stones?” he shouted. In the account of a visit to Amman, the capital of 
Jordan, Glubb Pasha is mentioned, but not his dismissal. Such things are no 
doubt unavoidable when recounting events extending over several years in the 
not-so-unchanging East. An epoch-making change is the aim of a mysterious 
personage, the self-styled Caliph of All Islam, who at an impressive reception 
in Cairo—with no reference to Colonel Nasser—told the author of his plans 
to unify the Islamic world from Morocco to Java, as a Third Force of 400 
million people. There is a story of a British official who was much alarmed at 
the headway which French was making in Egypt. Lord Curzon is said to have 
been approached by this functionary as he was passing through Cairo and his 
lordship’s aid was besought in popularizing English. Curzon is credited with 
having made a typical answer: “French is good enough for the Egyptians!” 

Our author’s English is good enough for everything; for instance he says 
that one of the drawbacks that a traveller and adventurer suffers from is that he 
often arrives on the scene in the middle, and probably gets ulcers wondering 
what the end will be. More than ulcers would have been his fate if he had been 
caught when from a minaret he took photographs of the Mecca United and 
Jeddah United, two formidable football teams. Also, for our edification, he took 
a unique view of Mecca, and when after one shot a cloud of pigeons wheeled inte 
the air and a guard looked at the photographer suspiciously, he coughed and 
the guard did not examine the small cotton bag in which the camera was hidden. 
The behaviour of the Mecca pigeons is equally satisfactory, for while thousands 
of them wheel every day over the black-draped Kaaba, the sacred Black Stone 
in the Sanctuary, none of them ever defile it. This peculiarity, we are told, has 
been noted for centuries and “I was as unable as my predecessors to find a 
cause for this unusual behaviour of the birds.” 

HENRY BAERLEIN 

Destination Mecca, By Sayed Idries Shah. Rider, 18s, 


THE TICHBORNE CASE 


In April 1854, Roger Arthur Tichborne, aged 25 and heir to the family 
estates and baronetcy, was a passenger on ‘board the Bella, which disappeared 
while bound from Rio de Janeiro to Kingston, Jamaica. There were rumours 
of shipwreck and of survivors being landed in Australia. In August 1865 Roger's 
eccentric and opinionated mother, who was then a widow, caused an advertise- 
ment to be published in Australian newspapers offering a reward for information 
of her son, Shortly afterwards one Tom Castro emerged from the Australian 
bush and travelled to England, claiming to be Roger and entitled to his 
inheritance. Although identified by Roger's mother as her son, he was bitterly 
opposed by the Tichborne family, who eventually branded him as Arthur Orton, 
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an ignorant working class butcher ‘from Wapping. The Claimant, however, 
attracted widespread support and launched a civil action. The hearing lasted 
from May 1871 until March 1872, when the Claimant’s Counsel, Serjeant 
Ballantine, withdrew the claim, following the masterly cross-examination of the 
Claimant and a superb speech by the Solicitor-General, Sir John Coleridge. 
This was followed by the criminal trial for perjury which lasted from April 
1873 until February 1874, when the Claimant was convicted and sentenced to 
14 years’ penal servitude. 

During all these years, public opinion was rocked and distracted to an extent 
inconceivable today, and indeed now rendered impossible by the rigid applica- 
tion of the rules of contempt of court. Although public feeling subsided after 
the conviction, the case continued as a field for inquiry and speculation. Many 
thought that a definite conclusion had been reached by Lord Maugham in 1936 
in his book, The Tichborne Case. He had no doubt of impersonation by the 
Claimant, who had nearly six years before the civil trial in which to learn his 
part. This orthodox view of the Claimant’s guilt is accepted by Mr. Michael 
Gilbert in his very readable analysis of the case in The Claimant, The Tichborne 
Case Reviewed. None the less, Mr. Gilbert admits to “a mystery which study 
of the evidence renders more, not less, puzzling. How did the Claimant, lacking 
education, lacking knowledge, and lacking almost every physical resemblance 
to the man he was trying to impersonate, succeed in such an extaordinary 
manner and to such a startling degree?” Mr. Gilbert has no rational answer. 
He replies simply that the characteristics of the case, including “the inherent 
improbability of an ignorant butcher sustaining the part of a baronet,” are 
typical of all great impostures. On the other hand, it is this very improbability 
which repels Mr. Douglas Woodruffe in his much longer and provocative book, 
The Tichborne Claimant, a Victorian Mystery. Furthermore, he is not 
convinced by the family’s evidence, after detailed analysis, but there is no 
attempt to whitewash the Claimant. “He failed to make good his claim and he 
deserved to fail. A man should not expect to be able to come back from the 
dead, surrounded with lies and prevarications and concealments.” Mr. 
Woodruffe concludes that the Claimant’s case was never properly presented, 
mainly because he had not sufficient means, in spite of the Tichborne Bonds. 
It is clear that both the Tichborne family and the Crown had not only greater 
resources but infinitely better and more astute legal solicitors and Counsel. In 
the collection and marshalling of evidence they had great advantages and both 
Coleridge and Hawkins were infinitely superior to Ballantyne and Kenealy. Mr. 
Woodruffe gives much more attention to the actual trials, and in particular to 
the criminal proceedings before Chief Justice Cockburn. His account of the 
latter trial is a fine piece of summary. It is not unfair to conclude, as Mr. 
Woodruffe infers, that Dr. Kenealy’s ruthless, dishonest and irresponsible 
advocacy made the Claimant’s conviction certain. With Hawkins appearing 
for instead of against the Claimant, the latter might well have succeeded, In 
Mr. Woodruffe’s view, both sides failed to prove the Claimant’s identity, and 
“the great doubt still hangs suspended.” 

Both authors discuss the social and political aspects of the popular clamour, 
with its anti-class and anti-Catholic bias and love of sensation. Mr. Woodruffe 
also discusses Dr. Kenealy’s campaign after conviction, the Claimant’s final 
efforts to revive his claim and the new evidence which appeared from time to 
time. Both these volumes make fascinating reading, and are in fact complement- 
ary, Mr. Gilbert putting the orthodox case and Mr. Woodruffe with great skill 
challenging its validity. ~ A. DE MONTMORENCY 
The Claimant, the Tichborne Case Reviewed. By Michael Gilbert. Constable. 18s. 6d. 


The Tichborne Claimant, A Victorian Mystery. By Douglas Woodruffe. Hollis & 
Carter. 30s. i 
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MAKING AN ACTRESS 


Miss Yvonne Mitchell’s book is deceptively slight and dangerously good. It 
can only serve to aggravate one of the direst problems of the contemporary 
stage: the over-production of young actresses. It is now impossible to cast 
Ophelia except with a “discovery,” and even a billion-dollar film Saint Joan 
must, by definition, be totally without acting experience. If this insane policy 
were followed in other allied arts, Madame Callas and Dame Margot Fonteyn 
would be permanently unemployed, and Norma and Giselle would promptly 
and forever lose their classic status. Actress, which “takes the form of advice 
to a girl who wants to go on the stage,” can however only inflame countless 
young things into following Miss Mitchell’s footsteps; and, alas, few of these 
will have such a fine “period”-sounding, foot-putting-down father as she had. 
That he was in fact powerless against his determined daughter’s machinations 
redounds to the credit of the family and, already, to the glory of the English 
theatre, 

The charm, intelligence and enormous fun of this book are more evident in 
the earlier chapters, which describe training in the Michel St. Denis studio and 
experiences in Repertory. The later section on film and television reads rather 
as though, after starting the book with the greatest enthusiasm, Miss Mitchéll 
had become interested in something else. Perhaps—-may one guess?—it was in 
preparation for her remarkable performance in Woman in a Dressing Gown. 
In any case the account of film location-work in Italy, or of rehearsing for 1984 
in St. Marylebone are entertaining gossip merely, compared to the penetration 
of her view of the theatre and the vividness.with which she communicates being 
carried on as Cordelia or the way in which, by a misfitting costume, she arrived 
at the wonderful gawky pathos of her Vera in the Old Vic A Month in the 
Country. (Incidentally, Miss Mitchell ought to be told that her early Ophelia 
scenes in that same season suffered mainly from the fact that she was required 
to appear in an unfortunate kind of mob-cap.) The truth is, that for certain 
theatre-goers, ever since her Constance Neville, which in its bubbling mischief 
quite deflected attention from the ostensible comediennes of She Stoops to 
Conquer, no expectations of this actress have seemed too high; and I turned ` 
the pages of her book eager to learn how she approached, and conveyed, the 
agony of the young wife in The Immoralist or, finest of all, why the brief, 
insolent dance of her Step-daughter. in Pirandello’s Six Characters is an 
ineradicable memory. Miss Mitchell is silent on these feats, and there is, no 
doubt, an actor’s wisdom in this, for, as she points out, in connection with her 
performance as Tilly Slowboy in a version of The Cricket on the Hearth, to 
become conscious of one’s effects can mean to muff them. 

Hand over Hand recounts the first half of the life of a lady who went on from 
humble touring experiences and crowd-work in The Miracle to become a noted 
teacher of drama in South Africa and the States. Her Shakespearean Stage 
Production Then and Now was dedicated, somewhat implacably, to the pro- 
position that the plays must be performed as nearly as possible under the 
original conditions. No trace of this preoccupation appears in her autobiography 
which evokes a vanished East End and Brighton and altogether casts a wider 
net than average stage-memoirs do. Particularly effective is the account of the 
Huguenot weaver ancestors who settled in Spitalfields. (But Miss de Banke 
should really not have people saying “Tea for two” during World War I.)- 

Both these actresses, incidentally, while touring the provinces, innocently 
“digged” at what transpired to be the local brothel. And I believe that Miss 
Cornelia Otis Skinner once related that she did too. Surely this seems, to quote 
Lady Bracknell, “considerably above the proper average that statistics have 
laid down for our guidance.” G. W. HORNER 


Actress. By Yvonne Mitchell. Routledge & Kegan Paul. 15s. 
Hand Over Hand. By Cécile de Banke. Hutchinson. 21s. 


at 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN 


These collected poems mainly reflect England and her countryside. Here we 
find “the duck pond, and the stocks, and the cricket ground,” with the picture ` 
of “the horses, their heads together under a tree.” Jt is the England we all 
know and cherish, which can still be found in remote villages today. But where 
now is the mole-catcher so cleverly described in one of Mr. Blunden’s best _ 


. poems? With him has gone the age-old knowledge of “the mole’s dark high- 


road”: with the skilled craft needed to trap him. No one notices the changes in 
rural life more than the poet, for in his whimsical “Departed” he describes the 
end of the “moated and granged” country houses once enjoyed by the privileged 
classes, now supplanted by the road house and the bungalow. Mr. Blunden, as 
we know, feels that the English countryside is not complete without the national 
game of cricket, and here describes “the whole serene enjoyment of the play, 
this test of character and skill a thousand ways expressed.” There is a delightful 
spontaneity about many of the poems in this collection, a sense of living at the 
very moment, which compares with the greatest of our English poets. We find 
this in -At a Cathedral Service,” which begins: 


“The almond will soon be flowering,” said she 
With Nature’s smile on her lip, in her eye, 


and again in “The Two Books”: 


Come tell me: of these two books lying here, 
Which moves heart and mind to tenderness, 
The one approaching its three-hundredth year, 
The other a recruit fresh from the press? 


The same arresting sense of the present is expressed in “Twenty Miles from 
Town”: 
There are faces here today, 
Just a few, 
Which would make old Romans say, 
“Why, it’s you!” 
Not all the poems are of England and her countryside. Some belong to the 
three years when Mr. Blunden was Profesosr of English Literature at Tokyo 
Imperial University, where he succeeded Lascelles Abercrombie, to whom he 
pays tribute. In his “The Author’s Last Words to his Students” he modestly 
sees himself “a frail guide”: 
I spoke af peace, I made a solitude, 


i Herding with deathless graces 
My hobbling commonplaces, ` 


It is a fine poem, written not so much by the professor as by the poet, who 
was thrilled by the unexplored realms of his students’ minds. Some of the most 
poignant and beautiful verses in the book, written on his arrival in Japan, 
recall in this strange land the death of his little child, There are others 


, composed during the 1914-1918 War, among them “The Festhubert Shrine,” 


striking for its stark simplicity. It is sımplicıty and clearness of expression which 
are the qualities found in almost all the poems, especially in “The Death Mask 
of John Clare,” with this last stanza: 

Came death: the boundary wall was cleft, 

Green pastures mile on mile 


Gleamed flowers you knew, you left 
Your prison with a smile. 


Mr. Blunden need not concede that “times have changed and verse like mine 
grown old,” for true poetry such as he gives us will, in whatever age it is 
written, soar and sing. ` THEODORA ROSCOE 
Poems of Many Years. By Edmund Blunden. Collins. ` 18s. 
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COLLECTIONS AND REVISIONS 


Selected Speeches, 1948-1955, by The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh (Oxford 
University Press. 12s. 6d.), which mark his progress in ease, authority and 
humour from receiving the freedom of the City of London to toasting the 
Royal Scottish Corporation; the charm and sympathy of the man are as 
evident in the first speech as in the fiftieth. 

Goodbye to All That, by Robert Graves (Cassell. 21s.), is the 1929 auto- 
biography—so stirring to the anxious hearts of the then post-war young— 
modified and amplified. A comparison of the two versions rates the second 
not a substitute but complementary. 

You Can't Get There From Here, by Ogden Nash (J. M. Dent. 12s. 6d.), who 
tilts high-spiritedly as ever at the oddities of mankind, and retains without 
effort his place as favourite comic versifier. 

English Historians (Oxford University Press. 18s.), Passages compiled by Bertram 
Newman, with a Foreword by C. V. Wedgwood, who stresses that pleasure 
in literature and instruction in historical writing should combine for the 
reader’s full savouring. The 70 extracts are drawn from whole histories, 
beginning with “The Surrender of Calais,” by Lord Berners, born in the 
fifteenth century, and concluding in the twentieth with A. L. Rowse’ s pre- 
dilection for the reals of Elizabeth I. 

Peninsula (Macdonald. 10s. 6d.), which includes Professor Rowse’s other 
preoccupation, “Homecoming to Cornwall,” is an anthology of verse from 
the West Country, edited by Charles Causley, himself a contributor among 
the 46 poets represented. 

A Book of Contemplation, by Dagobert D. Runes (Philosophical Library, New 
York. $3.00), is a dictionary of terms in religious and social thinking; from 
Abnormal to Zero the definitions are pithy and only rarely trite. 

Moses and Egypt (University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles. $1.95) 
is Henry S. Noerdlinger’s documentation to the motion picture The Ten 
Commandments, with an Introduction by its creator Cecil B. de Mille. 
Among others the sources are the Old Testament and the Koran; ancient 
Egypt as uncovered by the archaeologists is the background, and the illustra- 
tions. point the fidelity of reproduction in enori; ornament, building,” 
sculpture, food or sport. 

Alfred Hitchcock Presents Stories they wouldn’t ‘Tet me do on TV (Max 
Reinhardt. 18s.). There are well-known authors among the 25; macabre and 
shocking they may be but, like the editor’s concern with murder and the 
supernatural, they are never dull. 

The Importance of Being Earnest (Methuen, 15s.) is the original four-act 
version by Oscar Wilde, with an explanatory Foreword by Vyvyan Holland 
and reproductions from the scripts. The exclusion of the amusing Gribsby 
manifestly tore a hole in the gossamer of this “trivial comedy for serious 

~ people.” 

The Book of Leisure (Odhams Press. 30s.), edited by John Pudney, whose 
miscellany has been gathered from many distinguished writers, artists and 
photographers under such headings as “Human Splendours,” “A Breath of 
the Sea” and “Seven Ways of Living,” and as varied in theme as coaches, 
thatching and Sir Compton Mackenzie’s grandparents. 

The Bodley Head Leacock, edited and introduced by J. B. Priestley (The Bodley 
Head. 20s.) is the quintessence of the Canadian humorist drawn from 30 of 
his books. The memoir “A Personal Note” by Barbara Nimmo is the affec- 
tionate tribute of his niece. 

Sources of Australian History (Oxford University Press. 9s. 6d.), selected and 
edited by M. Clark, is a collection of documents, including newspaper files 
and ballads, bearing on the political, social and-economic development of 
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the continent from the foundation ás a convict colony to the Treaty of 
Versailles, 

New Bottles for New Wine, by Julian Huxley (Chatto & Windus, 21s.). Thirteen 
essays imbued with the challenge that man could transcend himself; “his 
control over nature applies as yet only to external nature.” Some of the titles 
—“A Re-definition of Progress,” “Natural History in Iceland,” “New Light 
on Heredity,” “Life’s Improbable Likenesses”—promise the diversity of riches 
within. The whole demonstrates again that Dr. Huxley is his own best exem- 
plifier: the prototype for this age, a scientist with culture both wide and 
deep, whose “faith is in human possibilities.” 

Documents of Modern Political Thought, edited by T. E. Utley and J. Stuart 
Maclure (Cambridge University Press. 22s. 6d.). Many authors, including 
Walter Lippmann, Bertrand Russell, Barbara Wootton, John Stuart Mill and 
Herbert Butterfield, provide an anthology of long extracts grouped under 
headings: Representative Democracy, Communism, Papal Political Theory, 
Romantic Authoritarianism, and Protestant Political Thought. The claim that 
“they may help the student of contemporary politics to distinguish in them 
some broad principles which influence contemporary opinion” is modest. 

Tragedy: Serious Drama in relation to Aristotle’s Poetics, by F. L. Lucas 
(Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.). The revised and enlarged edition of the crisp and 
scholarly work, kindly and sardonic, published 30 years ago, to enable the 
general reader and student to trace the foundations laid by the master of 
Alexander the Great “beneath many lines of modern thought.” 

The Shakespearean Ciphers Examined, by William F. and Elizabeth S. Friedman 
(Cambridge University Press. 25s.). Fun for mythical-bard addicts or, as the 
sub-title puts it: “An analysis of cryptographic systems used as evidence that 
some author other than William Shakespeare wrote the plays commonly 
attributed to him.” The science being not only the vocation but the hobby of 
this distinguished American couple, they take no sides, and their book in 
more extended form won the Folgar Shakespeare Library Literature prize in 
1955. 

The Living U.S. Constitution, presented with historical notes by Saul K. 
Padover (Muller 3s. 6d.). What it says on any given point, its actual text. 
how it was made and framed by the men who signed it; followed by 12 
historic decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court to show some problems that 
have arisen from its ruling. 

Dominion of the North, by Donald Creighton (Macmillan. 25s.), The first 
edition of this history of Canada ended with the declaration of war in 1939, 
The present volume begins with the founding of New France around 1500, 
sees the Transcontinental Dominion in stature 300 years later, and concludes 
with a survey of “Modern Canada in a Great-Power World.” 

Wriston Speaking, by Henry M. Wriston (Brown University Press, Providence 
R.I. $3.50), As President of the University until 1955 the author has given 
many addressess on education, government, international relations, and the 
American way of life, and enshrined some of them here. 

Greece (Rembrandt—Verlag GMBH, Berlin. D.M.36.60). A wonder picture 
book designed by D..M. Noack with 130 illustrations, including colour plates 
to bring Corfu's sea or Delphi’s rocks to vivid mind, with the text by Rudolf 
Hagelstange, translated into English, and Introductions by Konrad ee 
and Hermann Hesse. 

German Painting in our Time is from the same publisher (D.M.35.50) a has 
44 graphic colour-plates among the 200 illustrations. Gerhard Handler, 
Director of the Museum of Art at Duisberg, discusses (translated by I. 
Schrier) the trends of 50 years in expressionism, abstract painting and sur- 
realism. ` GRACE BANYARD 
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THE FINANCIAL SITUATION 

HE financial situation of this country is.so glossed over with words 
Tens political clichés that it is difficult to see out of the wood for the 

trees. There is talk about the stability of the pound, the battle against 
inflation, the balance of trade and various other matters, all of which are 
of great importance. We are told that we must work harder, produce more 
‘and increase our exports. In fact we are told everything under the sun 
except the one thing that matters most, namely, that year after year we 
are spending as a nation more than we can afford. But really it would not 
matter very much if we were told the home truth, for the whole subject 
would promptly be glossed over with exhortations, inhibitions, percentages 
galore, and comparisons with numerous figures. 

Let us therefore concentrate upon one thing only, namely the subject of 
national expenditure, by which we mean both central and local expenditure. 
First of all, a word about the National Debt. This stands at approximately 
£27,005,000,000. In 1939 before the commencement of the last war it 
was generally calculated that the total assets of the country were worth 
£30,000,000,000. That would hardly be correct today in view of the great” 
alteration in money values. However, whichever way the matter is regarded, 
the size of the National Debt today is a very heavy millstone round the 
country’s neck, and any enlargement of that debt must be viewed with 
alarm. The interest on the National Debt amounts to approximately 
£725,000,000 per annum. If the total annual expenditure of the Central 
Government is regarded as broadly £5,000,000,000, and there is subtracted 
from that sum the interest on the National Debt (£725,000,000), there 
still remains the colossal figure of £4,275,000,000 a year. The sum raised 
by local authorities by way of Rates is approximately £551,000.000 a year. 
If that figure is added to the above-mentioned figure of £4,275,000,000, we 
get £4,826,000,000. And now we have arrived at the figure of expenditure, 
namely, £4,826,000,000, which is capable of reduction. 

“ Let us deal with some of the main heads of expenditure. In the first place 
there is the cost of public administration which amounts to £800,000,000 
a year. The growth of the public service is most marked. In 1901, out of 
a working population of 16,000,000, only 958,000 were in public service, 
including the armed forces. This was less than six per cent. In 1950, out 
of a working population of 24,000,000, there were 3.214,000 in public 
service, or 14 per cent. For our present purpose of comparison, the 1950 
figure very properly excludes some 2,500,000 who are employed in 
nationalised industries. The reduction of the cost of public administration 
is not easy, as Parliament has imposed so many statutory and other duties 
upon both the central and local authorities. But this is not the time to be 
overcome by difficulties. There should be at least a 10 per cent reduction 
in the cost of public administration. 

There is Defence expenditure which has risen by ‘approximately 
£600,000,000 in the last eight years, and now stands in the region of 
£1,500,000,000 a year. This alone is practically one-third of the country’s 
total expenditure. Continuing rises in production costs, especially for 
expensive nuclear and scientific arms and equipment, are likely to persist. 
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It is true that the safety of the country comes before parsimony, but there 
should be a marked reduction in the figure of £1,500,000,000 a year. 
Suppose that figure were reduced by an arbitrary £200,000,000 a year, 
there would still be £1,300,000,000 spent annually upon Defence, and it 
would be nonsense to say that a consequential scaling down of men and 
materials would jeopardize the position. 

To deal now with Education. In 1935-36, Education cost the Exchequer 
£14,500,000 and local authorities £100,000,000, making £114,500,000 in all. 
In 1956, Education cost the Exchequer £49,000,000 and local authorities 
£458,000,000, plus investment in school building amounting to £101.000,000, 
making £608,000,000 in all. In other words, in the last .20 years, the. cost 
_ of Education has multiplied 54 times. There is no doubt that Education 
is one of the finest things in the world, but where is the money coming 
from to finance the growth of this service? Has it entered the heads of 
people that it might be sensible to reduce the school leaving age by one 
year. This would reduce the congestion of children in schools, and would 
not seriously affect their intellectual advancement. At all events—to use 
the language of the Civil Servicé-——every avenue should be explored. This 
profound observation envisages intense research, but leaves it open at the 
end of the exploration to do nothing at all. : 

As for the “Social Services” it is‘difficult to say precisely what services 
` fall within this category. However, the major items which are generally 
regarded as coming under the heading of “Social Services” cost this country 
~ at least £1,700,000,000 a year. Of that figure, the cost to the Central 
Government of social security payments alone—pensions of various kinds, 
family allowances, and the like—amounts to. over £1,000,000,000-a year. 
Tf you say that the “social services” are sacred and must not be touched, 
you might just as well not bother about anything -but simply set the 
printing press to work to turn out valueless pieces of-paper as pound notes. 
Of course, the cost of the “social services” must be reduced, and this can 
only be done by aù arbitary reduction in the amount of the benefits paid. 
As far as the National Insurance Scheme is concerned, there should be 
higher charges for many of the benefits received. The rising costs of the 
dental, opthalmic, drug and prescription’ schemes should be offset by higher 
charges to the individual patient. There should also be charges for hospital 
board. It is just ridiculous—and there is no milder way of putting the 
_ matter—to say that the great majority of patients in hospitals could not 
pay a small charge for hospital board without being ruined. Some people 
- try to palliate the high rate of expenditure by saying that. although 
- expenditure has risen in recent years, the national income has advanced 
at a proportionally greater rate. Therefore, say these people, the actual 
percentage of national income spent by the State has decreased. That may 
be correct as a dreary mathematical calculation, but it carriés us nowhere. 
The national income has principally increased, not as the result, of solid 
production and exporting of goods, but in consequence-of inflation. 
~ There is no hope for this country except by lowering taxation, and -that 
depends entirely upon reducing expenditure. The greatest menace—not 
merely to the individual. but to all busines and industry as well—is the 
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high rate of direct taxation. On the question of lowering the rate of direct 
taxation some people say that if direct taxation is decreased there will be 
too much money chasing goods with the result that the prices of com- 
modities will rise and the process of inflation will be encouraged. There 
are inmates of padded cells in lunatic asylums who talk less nonsense 
than that. If such a fantastic proposition be true, increase direct taxation 
so that the wretched taxpayer has only sixpence in the pound left to spend 
upon commodities. It is submitted that there should be a reduction of 
£500,000,000 a year in the expenditure of the Central Government. Strong 
action—call it ruthless if you like—must be taken to reduce every item of 
reducible expenditure by an appreciable figure. This figure may be-an 
arbitrary percentage or otherwise as expert opinion may decide, but the 
net amount of the reduction must be achieved.in every case. After all, the 
taxpayer is not an amiable idiot. He is capable of saying: “Last year I 
allowed x million pounds to be spent on a certain item; this year I will 
only allow 90 per cent of x million pounds to be spent on the same item.” 
A business or industrial concern could have no hesitation in saying and 
doing such a thing. 

Expenditure having been reduced the first relief in tite way of taxation 
should be afforded to direct taxation. A penny in the income tax is 
approximately equivalent to £12,000,000 of revenue. Broadly speaking, a 
reduction of one shilling in the rate of income tax would represent a loss 
of about £150,000,000 in revenue. If expenditure was decreased by 
£500,000,000 per annum, an equivalent amount of revenue would not be 
required. Therefore if expenditure was reduced by £500,000,000 per annum, 
it would be possible to reduce the present rate of income tax by three 
shillings in the pound. This method of dealing with the financial situation 
may cause derision in the minds of the great experts. But what do the 
great experts say and do? Endless talk about Bank rates, interest rates 
on loans of local authorities, the rise in prices and so forth, but these 
great pundits never offer any solution or get anywhere at all. An overall 
reduction of £500,000,000 in expenditure can be achieved not by talk but 

by simple direct operative executive action. ; 
l - MESTON 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ` 


HE Public Schools controversy may -be said to diate from the early 
days of the World War IJ. Their debut in the political. arena was 
due primarily to the alarm of headmasters about the prospects of the 
Schools, especially on the financial side. The onset of a second. great war 
naturally ‘shadowed with doubt the future even of the best-rooted institu- 
tions: and. the headmasters and staffs were legitimately. concerned, among 
other issues, for the Schools with which their personal and professional 
interests were bound up. Their anxiety found a vent at a meeting in London 
which was chaired by Dr. Spencer Leeson, then headmaster of Winchester. 
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The meeting, though inconclusive in itself, had a sequel. The Governors of 
Sherborne School and the Livery Companies that were responsible for 
Public Schools were moved to call meetings of Schools representatives with 
a view to setting up a body. for the defence of the collective interests of the 
Schools. Sherborne’s invitations- went out first, but the Companies named 
the earlier date. The two parties joined forces in the late Bishop Lovett’s 
drawing-room at Salisbury, where some Sherborne Governors conferred 
with the brilliant secretary of the Fishmongers’ Company, the late Mr. 
C. N. Hooper. The GBA, “the Association of the Governing Bodies of the 
Public Schools” took shape in 1940 at a meeting held in the Hall of one 
of the Companies. Thus was vindicated the resolve of the School Governors, 
as Mr. Hooper said, “to be masters in their own house,” instead of leaving 
it to the headmasters, i.e. the Headmasters Conference, the HMC, to speak 
authoritatively for the Schools. From 1940, therefore, two bodies, the GBA 
and the HMC, held the stage, the one Jay and the other professional, the 
one defensive on the whole and anti-collectivist and the other more innova- 
tive, the one biased towards preserving the independence of the Schools 
and the other inclining, for one reason or another, . towards integration in 
the state system. 

In 1942- the President of the Board of auction, Mr, Butler, set up the 
Fleming Committee “to consider means whereby the association between 
the Public Schools and the general educational system of the country could 
be developed and extended.” The ostensive parent of the Fleming Com- 
mittee was the GBA, but the more impelling influence, it is safe to say, 
was the HMC. The result accorded with the effectual parentage, and also 
with the modern pattern of employee influence or predominance over 
employers. It is too late to bemoan the power of trade unions, or perhaps, 
too soon: the time may come. The Fleming Report dismayed the meeting 
of representatives of the Schools held shortly after its publication: 
a gloomier gathering would be hard to imagine. Why the four GBA men 
on the Fleming Committee should have signed the Report without reserva- 
tions was a distressing puzzle. No clear light was thrown on it, though one 
of the four hinted at force majeure. At any rate no white sheets of penitence- 
were donned. The unanimity of the Report was urged as a merit and a 
triumph. The latter it certainly was, but of what? Of whom over whom? 
Unanimity in a large and mixed body on matters of hot controversy may 
look well, but is unnatural and, not unnaturally, is suspect. 

The Fleming Report presented the Public Schools with a challenge, viz: 
that boys from primary schools should be admitted. -This idea had the 
assent of the Schools in general, and still has it. The fixing of a 25 per cent 
ratio of entries, with the risk or the implication of higher ratios, was very 
far from being welcome. But the passing years disappointed the innovators 
and dispelled the fears of their critics. After the first flush of novelty wore 
off, the scheme foundered -on the rock of finance. The LEA’s were unwilling. 
to provide a-very expensive education for a favoured group of boys chosen 
on vague or quixotic grounds. The mixed flavour of privilege and waste- 
fulness that clung to the scheme was its doom. 

In the fullness of time history has repeated itself. The GBA originated in. 
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an effort to prevent the headmasters from assuming control of Public School 
policy. The headmasters have now again laid hold of policy, and this time 
have found better means of propaganda. They have been active, and very 
little opposed in the press, and have had political or quasi-political support 
in outside quarters. But most of all they have profited through the curious 
agency of the GBA itself. The HMC has made the fullest use of the Joint 
Committee (the GBA’s sole committee) on which their views and voice are 
very powerful. This voluminous vocal dog in effect wags the main animal. 

The headmaster of Lancing, Mr. J. C. Dancy, expounded the HMC policy 
in a recent “Times” article, and commended it as having or as likely to 
have the support of moderate men in’both political parties. A new pamphlet 
‘however issued under the auspices of the “Bow Group” (Conservative). viz: 
“Whose Public Schools?” by Sir Robin Williams, Bart. outdistances the 
Lancing Views on certain points in the Leftward sense. On the other hand 
no one can guarantee how the Socialist party may or may not legislate 
about the Public Schools-on the morrow of an electoral victory. And mild- 
ness in opposition is no guarantee of mercy in office. In truth the entire 
controversy is slipping and sliding, as is natural when the one side is 
divided on where concession should be halted and the other views one 
concession as the promise of another, Appeasement is the key to much of 
today’s politics. The moving bog is as likely to sweep the Public Schools 
down to engulfing ruin as any other prized possession of a minority. 

It is an open secret; if it is a secret at all, that the GBA last year sent 
a deputation to the Minister of Education Lord Hailsham, to urge him to 
introduce “assisted places” in Public Schools for boys from primary schools, 
the plan to be administered and financed by the Ministry and not by the 
LEA’s. Lord Hailsham -rejected the plea in f6rthright style: the state 
schools, he held, should go their way and the Public Schools theirs with 
the common aim of serving the country in their respective spheres. Within 
the GBA and the HMC some still appear to hope that in happier days to 
come some kindlier Minister may adopt their views. A Socialist Minister 
would be the more likely—but' certain to attach “strings.” It was a fanciful 
paradox, of course, to suggest selecting little boys of about 11 and of 
untried culture for lucrative scholarships of long tenure. ‘The only precedent 
or parallel that could be adduced was the scheme of university grants for 
comparatively mature students who have proved themselves in Grammar 
School courses. 

The Public Schools question is becoming a planners’ “free for all.” The 
Bow Group pamphlet, “Whose Public Schools?,” for instance, which evades 
answering its title question, except by collective implication, outdoes the 
GBA and the HMC. It proposes the award of 500 Queen’s Scholarships at 
Public Schools by wide competition in a national examination. Many other 
scholarships will be awarded on other tests or bases. “Whose Public 
Schools?’? would cut down Latin in favour of science in the primary school 
years, It suggests that “at least a third of the annual entry at the Public 
Schools and ideally a half should be grant-aided pupils.” But why stop at 
a half? Why stop anywhere? It favours moreover the direct grants system: 
“The simplest solution to the problem of associating the Public Schools 
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with the general system of education is for the Public Schools to apply for 
admission to the direct grant list.” There would then be no citadels of 
essential independence, no centres of scholastic resistance to encroaching 
collectivism, no haunts or havens for the stricter sons of liberty. But the 
Ministry has just closed the direct grant list. - 

‘Tt is time to answer the tendentious question “Whose Public Schools?” 
They belong firstly to their several Governing Bodies, and not to the GBA 
or to the HMC, the trade union of their head-employees. The Governing 
Bodies are bound by their responsibilities as trustees. Behind the Governing 
Bodies stand the parents who supply boys and finance. They are the 
effectual owners of the schools, They have a common law right to have 
their sons educated according to their tastes and beliefs, and to pay the 
price. And they distrust state monopoly in education. Here is an indefeas- 
able personal right of which far too little is heard amid the strident hubbub 
of planners, free-lances and self-chosen advisers, The broadening of entry 
to the Public Schools is a pet slogan among them. But no widening of 
portals can let in more boys than the schools, which are already full or 
overfull, can hold. Substitution of one sort of entrant for another, “Out 
Peter, in Paul,” isnot a policy, for it does nothing for education. The true 
policy, the only action worth the name of “policy,” is an increase of 
boarding-school education of Public School quality. Let the state and the 
LEA’s combine in this beneficent task. They alone can finance it. 

' JOHN Murray. 


THE IRISH TREATY PORTS IN 1938 


HE cession to Southern Ireland in 1938 of the three ports of Berehaven, 
Queenstown and Lough Swilly seems to have been forgotten, though 
the circumstances leading up to it and the Agreement of 1938 dominate 
the present situation. It will be remembered that Berehaven commands 
Bantry Bay in the south-west corner of Ireland, 25 miles long and four to 
six miles broad, which provides a splendid anchorage. The fort at Berehaven 
owes its origin to a French Huguenot refugee, Jacques Fontaine, who built 
jt in 1701 as a protection for his farm and fisheries against French pirates; 
and he gives a full description in his memoirs of the many fights which he 
had with them and how he was everitually taken .prisoner and afterwards 
released. In view of his services for the protection of the coast Queen Anne 
awarded him a pension of five shillings a day on the recommendation of the 
Duke of Ormonde, Governor-General of Ireland. The grant was signed by 
Sidney Godolphin who was Lord of the Treasury from 1679-1710. The 
pension was payable from Michaelmas Day, 1705. y 
Queenstown, now known as Cobh, commands the. magnificent Cork 
Harbour still much used by- Atlantic liners. Shielded by Spike Island with 
the dockyard of Haulbowline, Queenstown is perhaps the ideal naval base 
for the protection of the absolutely vital trade lines of Great Britain from 
the north and south Atlantic. It was the headquarters of the American naval 
forces during the First Great War. 
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The forts on Lough Swilly are much more inaccessible and therefore less 
well known. Lough Swilly is a magnificent natural road-stead, capable of 
accommodating safe anchorage for the entire British Navy. It was first 
fortified in 1812 when the Napoleonit invasion threatened Irish shores. In 
that year an artillery station, garrisoned by a master-gunner and 27 men, 
was erected on Dunree Head, a bluff, rocky promontory on the right bank, 
which adequately commands the inner entrance of the Lough. What was 
termed the Lough Swilly Fortification scheme was first launched in January, 
1894, Improvement work was then begun on the existing defences and a site 
was eventually chosen for the erection of a new fort at the north end of 
Lenan Bay to guard the outer entrance to the Lough. The scheme aroused 
much public interest when in July of that year Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wolseley made an official visit of inspection to Lough Swilly. Forts Dunree 
and Lenan constituted the main stations. There was never any ill-feeling 
between the British garriscn and their Irish neighbours as may be shown 
by the fact that the Fort Lenan football team frequently met local rivals in 
friendly matches. 

The naval activity in Lough Swilly during the First World War was most 
important and many historic incidents took place. The second: battle cruiser 
squadron under the command of Lord Jellicoe was stationed in the Lough, 
as its original base at Scapa Flow was considered too dangerous. Drama 
intensely followed drama. In October, 1914, H.M.S. Audacious struck a mine 
and sank outside the mouth of Lough Swilly. The White Star liner Olympic, 
which had gone to its assistance and rescued the crew, was mysteriously 
detained in Lough Swilly, tecause, as Lord Jellicoe afterwards explained at 
a function in his honour in Belfast on October 10, 1930, he “wanted to keep 
the loss of the Audacious as dark as possible from the Germans.” 

On January 25, 1917, the White Star liner Laurentic was torpedoed at the 
mouth of Lough Swilly. The ill-fated vessel carried gold estimated at a total 
value of half a million sterling. The two important forts at Dunree and 
Lenan, however, were continuously manned, and with the establishment of 
the Irish Free State these, along with the similar establishments at Berehaven 
and Queenstown, were specially reserved to Great Britain under the Irish 
Treaty signed in London on December 6, 1921. 

It is of great interest at the present time to glance at the first-hand sources 
of the negotiations leading up to the signature of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921. These have been minutely described by Lord Pakenham in his book 
“Peace by Ordeal.” The matter was first brought up for consideration in 
the proposals handed to De Valera on the 20th July of that year. It was then 
claimed that the Royal Nevy should control the seas around Ireland and 
Great Britain, and that it should have all the facilities essential for naval 
purposes both in peace and war in the Irish harbours and on the Irish coast. 
It was further claimed that Great Britain should have all facilities for the 
development of air defence and for civil communication by air. 

The first Plenary session of the British and Irish delegates took place at 
10 Downing Street at 11 a.m. on Tuesday, October 11, 1921. Lloyd George 
set himself to assuage Irish fears on various aspects of the defence proposals. 
He pointed out that those connected with naval and air facilities were 
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governed by no sort’of desire to make them a kind of base for control over 
Irish affairs. They were dictated only by vital considerations of- British 
security. Access to Irish ports by the British Navy was necessary, not for 
commercial but for defence purposes—-submarines being the especial danger. 
Mr. Griffith, the leader of the Irish delegates, wrote every evening to Mr.: 
De Valera to give him an account of the progress of the negotiations and 
he reported to him on October 11: 

“This question of Naval Defence re the coasts of Ireland i is a fixed idea 
of theirs. They believe it vital to their lives.” 

At the 6th Plenary session at 12 o’clock on Friday, October 21, Mr. 

Winston Churchill, the principal British representative on the Defence 
Committee spoke at length and with the help of Admirals Beatty and 
Brock endeavoured to show: 
(1) That England could not be sure that Ireland, with the best will in the 
world, would be able to preserve her neutrality, and she could not rely upon 
the existence of Irish goodwill to prevent German submarines from harbour- 
ing in her ports. Churchill said: 

“The position of absolute neutrality would have been a great difficulty to 
Britain in the late war. We could not have used your ports as bases from 
which to defend ourselves against submarine attack.” 

. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Birkenhead, one of the leading members of 
the-delegation, said that he would not agree to any settlement that did not 
leave the British Navy the sole guardian of the shores and seas of Great 
Britain and Ireland. As a compromise, Clause 6 was finally drafted to meet 
the Irish objections: 

“Until an arrangement has been made between the British and- Trish 
Governments whereby -the Irish Free State undertakes her own coastal 
defence, the defence by sea of Great Britain and Ireland shall be undertaken 
by His Majesty’s Imperial Forces, but this shall not prevent the construction 
or maintenance by the Government of the Irish Free State of such vessels 
as are necessary for the protection of the Revenue or the Fisheries. The fore- 
going provisions of this Article shall be reviewed at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the British and Irish Governments, to be held at the expiration 


of five years from the date hereof, with a view to the undertaking by Ireland | 


of a share in her own coastal defence.” 
~ Ther follows the all important Clause 7:— 

“The Government of the Irish Free State shall afford to His Majesty’ s 
Imperial Forces: 

(a) In time of peace such harbour and other facilities as are indicated in 
the Annex hereto, or such other facilities as may from time to time be 
agreed between the British Government and the Government of the 

Irish Free State; and 

(b) In time of war or of strained relations with a Foreign Power such 
harbour and other facilities as the British Goverhment may require 
for the purposes of such defence as aforesaid.” 

The Annex gives in detail the special facilities at Berehaven, Queenstown 

and Lough Swilly where the harbour defences were to remain in charge of 
British care and maintenance parties. There was also a clause granting the 
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British “facilities in the neighbourhood of the above ports for coastal defence 
by air.” The Treaty was brought before the Dail. The Dail met in the 
National University building in Dublin to consider the Agreement on 
December’ 14, 1921. Mr. De Valera bitterly opposed the acceptance of the 
Treaty. Dr. MacCartan asked De Valera the very practical question: “If we 
reject the Treaty have you considered any alternative policy?” Mr. De 
Valera promptly replied that he had, and promised at the adjourned 
session to supply all the members with typewritten copies of his alternative 
proposal, These turned out to be the famous Document No. 2. Mr. Pierce 
Beasley in his book “Michael Collins and the making of a new Ireland” 
points out that there could have been “no more damaging blow to the 
separatists’ position than the acceptance of Document No. 2. The Treaty 
represented a compromise with a stronger party reluctantly assented to as 
the best we could obtain. Document No. 2, if agreed to, would have 
represented a voluntary offer from Dail Eireann in which all our claim to 
an independent republic was abandoned.” 

After three days in secret session the Dail met again publicly on December 
19 and now, in Mr. Beasley’s words, came a fresh surprise: “The Chairman 
announced that Mr. De Valera informed the Dail that Document No. 2 
is now withdrawn and must be regarded as confidential until he brings his 
own proposal forward formally.” According to Mr. Beasley, Mr. Griffith 
now rose and protested hotly against this attempt to keep from the public a 
knowledge of the alternative proposals which the Dail had been discussing 
for three days. Subsequently Mr. De Valera made public another version 
of his alternative proposals which came to be referred to humorously as 
- Document No. 3. This was the counter proposal which was drafted by Mr. 
De Valera as an amendment to the motion for approval of the Articles of 
Agreement, and this he intended to move on Januaty 4, 1922. It is given by 
Miss Dorothy Macardle in her book “The Irish Republic.” 

Arthur Griffith’s motion for the approval of the Treaty came before the 
Dail on January 7. When he had concluded his speech the deputies voted 
on the motion to approve the Treaty, voting openly by answering the roll. 
The result of the division was 64 for approval and 57 against. The Treaty 
was therefore approved by a bare majority of seven. 

The Annex to the Treaty—-as has been already pointed out—gives the 
specific facilities referred to with regard to the ports of Berehaven, Queens-- 
town and Lough Swilly. If these facilities, as set forth in Document 3— 
which were intended to, be proposed by Mr. De Valera—-are compared 
with those of the Treaty they will be found to be almost word for word 
the same. It will be seen therefore from the above that Mr. De Valera 
was fully prepared to concede to the British Government their rights to 
the use of the three ports, which was the question that came up for 
discussion in 1938. ‘Mr. Churchill has told us in the first volume of 
his history of the Second World War entitled “The Gathering Storm” that 
ne “brought Admiral Beatty to the Colonial Office to explain to Michael 
Collins the importance of these ports to our whole system of bringing 
supplies into Britain. Collins was immediately convinced. ‘Of course you 
must have the ports’ he said, ‘they are necessary for your life’.” Mr. 
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Churchill goes on to tell us that he was later assured that Mr. De Valera - 

was surprised at the readiness with which the British Government in 1938 

had deferred to his request for the cession of the ports. “He had included 

it in his proposals as a bargaining-counter which could be dispensed with 

when other points were satisfactorily settled.” Douatas L. SAVORY - 
To be continued. 


CHARLES MORGAN’S NOVELS 
R. Walter Allen, in 1954, wrote a book on The English Novel, with 


alast chapter called 1914 and After, without a mention of Charles . _ 


Morgan, and this is indicative of the general attitude of critics (as 
opposed to reviewers) towards his novels, As each book has appeared, 
at intervals of three or four years, since about 1925, it has been reviewed 
with respect and enthusiasm, but has then sunk into the limbo of novels 
that have made no permanent impression on the contemporary mind. It 
seems that the critics, most of whom were born after 1914, cannot away 
with what the obituary notices call his “obstinately elevated view of life.” 
But the world also that life is lived in, the human scene, displayed by 
Morgan in the light of eternity by which he tried to penetrate its essential 


- meaning, appears not nasty, brutish and short, but in the main good and 


certainly beautiful, and hence, to the younger men, both dull and 
unrealistic, 

_ Unrealistic it certainly is. The world of these novels, from Portrait in a 
Mirror to Challenge to Venus, is not only a good and beautiful world but 
a four-dimensional world in which miracles come like leaves on a tree, 
a world of intellectuals, a world in which everything has profound 
significance. If by realism is meant a presentation in art of the common- 
place in character and event this is not a realistic world. Its two other 
characteristic features, that love and sex play an overwhelmingly important 
part and humour a very small one, are arguably veracious or not according 
to taste. 

When I call the Morgan world “good” I mean that it is inhabited mainly 
by people who are decent and kind, delightful, calculated to give pleasure 
to the observer with normal moral preferences; while unlikeable, mean and 
cruel people form a small minority. Often there is only one such person ina 
novel—Sophie van Leyden i in The Fountain, Mary’s father in Sparkenbroke, 
schoolmaster Libbett in A Breeze of Morning. Against them we have, many 
supremely good characters: Henry Fullaton, Narwitz and the Baron, 
George Hardy and his father, Rydal, “Heron,” Squire Letterby, Benedetto; 
and all those wonderful women, from Helen Hardy to Ann and; Maria 
Guerini. What of Sparkenbroke himself? He is an artist, and has been up ` 
to now ruthlessly egotistical, but he is as kind as he knows how to his 
wife and spares Mary where he might have broken her. If in The Voyage 
you have an unusual number of bad people, Blaquére, Victor and his 


gang. Templéraud, these are more than balanced by Barbet Hazard, the 
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loveliest of all Morgan’s male ‘creations, Christ-like, but entirely French, 
and ‘with a dream instead of a mission. He is supported by that ‘exquisite 
couple, so graciously and tenderly pictured, Cugnot and Madeleine. 

The Judge’s Story calls for- special consideration. The one unpleasant 
character here, Severidge, is not just a bad man, bad to vileness,' but the 
embodiment of evil, and no pains are spared to make us see him as the 
devil incarnate. It is in his nature to destroy everyone with integrity to 
- lose, even if only an old lady in Glasgow. The whole of his part in the 
story consists in a series of deliberate and diabolical temptations, of the 
Judge, of Vivien, of Henry. With Vivien the temptations are spiritual, and 
over and over again she is about to succumb when some intuition 
intervenes to save her. With the Judge the main temptation is material 
(though Vivien has early realised that Severidge’s desire is to. “change” 
him, induce him to be untrue to himself): Gaskony falls into the trap and 
is, materially, ruined, but again the devil is frustrated, for his victim 
emerges spiritually purified and happier than ever before. As in The. 
Voyage, to offset the black mass of wickedness represented by Severidge 
you have the utter goodness of Gaskony and his ward. And the fact that 
with all his malice and power and devilish cunning Severidge ultimately 
fails to make the slightest breach in the walls of virtue is’a clear indication 
of the way the moral tide sets in Morgan’s world. ; 

The beauty of this world is partly moral, and is a consequence of the 
prevalence of goodness. The spirit is clarified, the heart is uplifted, the 
eyes rejoice, at the spectacle of these delightful people living out their 
lives, enjoying greatly, suffering deeply but in civilized ways, and finding 
(after the Portrait) a generally happy though sometimes equivocal solution 
to their problems. The motive of each novel is generally a beautiful 
conception: Nigel Frew’s passion of painting, Alison’s contemplative 
dream,.Sparkenbroke’s philosophy of art, love and death, Barbet’s lovely ' 
soul and his theory of ”’voyages,” the Judge’s unagpressive integrity, the 
morning freshness of David’s worship of his goddess . . . More than this, 
at the heart of each novel is a girl or woman of extreme physical beauty. 
High above them all stands Rose Letterby, “the rose upon the rood of 
time,” “eternal beauty wandering on her way,” beauty incarnate just as . 
Severidge is evil incarnate. After her, but all of an ideal loveliness, come 
Fiammetta, Mary, Vivien. Valerie, Julie, Clare, Carey. Thérèse alone is 
described as “not beautiful,” but her grace and vivacity are the equivalent 
of facial beauty. which in any case Barbet, alone among the heroes of the 
novels, did not ask for. 

Must we admit that the “real” world does not contain this proportion 
-of beauty and goodness? Yet it contains more of them than appears to 
the cursory eye, and if Morgan chooses to select (all art being based on 
selection) from the living scene mainly people who are good and beautiful 
beyond the common run, I for one am more grateful to him than to some’ 
other novelists whose preferences lead them to overload their stage with . 
figures whose depravity makes one hot and whose appearance leaves one 
cold. 

I suppose it is also preferential selection that makes Morgan’s world 
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am intellectual world. Not that the doings of his characters are motived 
by reason, but, however emotional and passionate, most of them have 
brains of good quality and are able to keep their end up in a strenuous 
_ intellectual argument or exposition. The Fountain, with its main. positions 
held by Alison, Narwitz and Julie, is perhaps overweighted with philosophy, 
and Sparkenbroke is so completely the vehicle of Morgan’s own complex 
outlook that it remains fascinatingly readable only by reason of his great 
narrative and dramatic skill. In The Voyage, Barbet’s approach to truth 
is intuitive, and the burden of rationocinative process is, most ably, borne 
by Courcelet, but Thérése, though but a prostitute and a diseuse, is a 
brilliant conversationalist who has no difficulty in meeting Courcelet on 
his own terms, Rose Letterby stands most markedly outside the generaliza- 
tion: her creator has taken good care that her divine beauty shall not be 
marred by what Hardy calls the fine destructive lines of thought. And the 
same may be said, less surely, of Fiammetta. One consequence of this 
intellectual endowment of his characters is that Morgan does not have to 
waste his time recording the inane dialogue of which some other novels 
so “realistically” consist. ; a rs 

This is no “dull” world, but a terribly exciting one. Its surface events 
are full of interest, but everywhere significance and reality are greater than 
appearance. Truth here is “verified by the element of wonder in it.” It is 
an imaginative world: the characters move largely under the compulsion 
of imagination—“imagination, the supreme realism of the spirit,” as one 
of them defines. Life stretches beyond the physical, and has a spiritual, 
four-dimensional order. This is most evident in the earlier novels, but the 
later ones, if more earth-bound, are even more alive with miracles, those 
improbable, unpredictable events that -influence destiny. The initial 
situation of The Fountain rests on the unlikely coming together at 
Enkendaal—“by what blessed chance”—of Alison and Julie, Sparkenbroke 
and David constantly see the hand of “the gods” in the unaccountable 
. doings of which they are the centre, while David makes use of his “magics” 
to bring-things about and wins his scholarship with Latin verses dictated 
to him by a power not his own. Barbet knows that if he imagines Thérèse 
vividly she will be there: he perceives the “natural and, because natural, 
miraculous world of which he and she were a part.” His quelling. of the 
prison riot occurred in this “other” world: as he told his mother, “If 
there was a miracle, it was not mine.” The inner theme of The River Line 
is the mystery of human personality, as exhibited in “Heron,” Valerie and 
Sturgess. The very “plain man” who is the hero of Challenge to Venus 
has an exceptional gift of sudden intuition which, as a matter of fact, 
does not much affect the action of the novel. Yet his love for.Fiammetta 
—who came out of “the holy land” to appear first to him in her Psyche’s 
“niche”—gave him “an entry into that timeless world, beyond the window- 
glass of temporal existence, of which since his childhood he had been 
intermittently aware’—the continuous ‘theme of Sparkenbroke. There is 
hardly one of the, novels in.which we do not feel that what is happening has 
a higher significance, a profounder importance -than it would. have in the 
trammelled and inhibited space-time of actuality. 


` 
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I can only justify the place given to love and sex in Morgan’s novels by 

remembering that it is a highly selective world he is presenting. Observation 
would seem to show that for the great majority of people love and sex 
form but one of many interests, some at least of them vital and worth-while. . 
Even in a life less occupied with “getting and spending” I cannot feel that 
love and sex would constitute the entire horizon as they do in the Portrait, 
The Fountain and Sparkenbroke, and to a lesser degree (but only because 
the action covers a shorter period) in Challenge to Venus. But we must not . 
exaggerate: these four novels comprise less than half Morgan’s output. It 
seems that after Sparkenbroke he deliberately struck out a new road, and - 
that in the five novels that followed he allowed love and sex a less obsessive 
place. ; 
' In the Portrait and The Fountain the whelming tide of passion is pre- 
dominantly sensual, but in Sparkenbroke it is sublimated by poetry and 
philosophy, and already there is set against it the fresh cool unegotistical 
love of George Hardy, which stands fair and firm when the frothy tide has 
ebbed. In The Voyage, the novel that initiated the new series, Barbet 
Hazard seems to represent a revulsion against the passion-ridden figures of 
“the Sparkenbroke trilogy.” He is, of course, too completely alive to lack 
sex-feelings, but he keeps them in their place. “He was neither tolerant nor 
intolerant of the flesh. He happened to have mastered it,” and though 
disliking Thérése’s promiscuity did not allow it to affect his love. He loves 
Thérèse because she “opens windows for him,” just as David later says of 
Rose, “she worked my deep magics.” Morgan is as tender to Barbet as 
a father to a favourite son, and there are no fairer loves in fiction than those 
of Barbet for Thérèse. David for Rose, and George, Hardy for Mary. 
I suppose we may differentiate the two kinds of love so completely studied 
by Morgan by the worn and ambiguous expression, sacred and profane. 

Sex, as the goal of life, went out with The Voyage and remained out for 
the next 17 years, but love is present in attractive form in most of the 
middle novels. In The Empty Room the redeeming power of unselfish love . 
is the only thread of story worth following out. In The Judge’s Story and 
The River Line love is in no way central. A charming and pathetic love- 
exists between Henry and Vivien, but its quiet glow is-lost in the blaze of 
the terrific conflict of good and evil. The River Line etches its brilliant 
picture against a background of fear, but there is room for a suggestion of 
bewildered love in Marie’s feeling for “Heron,” which does: not spoil her 
strong comradeship with Julian; and it is the passionate contact of Sturgess’s 
spirit with Valerie’s that sets going the mystical involvement of her 
` personality with that of her dead brother and so enables her to arrive at the 
shocking truth without acute distress. 

- In A Breeze of Morning Morgan achieves the feat of presenting passion 
drained of sex through the love of a boy of 14-15 for a girl five years older. 
This is done by basing David’s love entirely on Rose’s-supernatural beauty, 
his imagination being both refined and intensified (as the mind behind his 
boyish personality is matured) by his immersion in classical poetry. And in 
contrast with the pure undimmed flame of this exquisite love we are shown 
the trouble and wandering feeling, sacred and profane once more, of Howard 
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for both Rose and Ann. He knows that Ann is complementary to him and 
that Rose is a madness in his blood, but in spite of his solid practical 
character he would have succumbed to the madness had not Rose (who. 
Sylvia-like, is kind as well as fair) perceived the error and set him free for 
Ann, while herself surrendering passion for the comfortable adoration of 
Lord Comberagh. Challenge to Venus reverts to sex, showing us a man and 
a woman powerfully drawn to each other though their only common quality 
is physical beauty. The spectacle of Fiammetta’s burning passion confronted 
with Martin’s determination to enclose this passion within the framework 
of English marriage is almost funny, in spite of our realization that 
Fiammetta is being punished by the goddess for her “challenge.” 

I have noted that the Morgan world lacks humour. Humour is the salt of 
life, but to Morgan life has a supreme relish of its own too good to be spoiled 
by condiments. In the essay on Singleness of Mind he utterly rejects humour 
as a thing that obscures vision, and in one of the novels he refers ironically 
to “that sense of humour which it is polite to value above truth.” Almost 
all his narrative is serious, but The Voyage has (oddly enough, if Miss 
Elizabeth ‘Bowen speaks ‘correctly of “the French passionate lack of 
humour”) an adequate sprinkling of “salt.” Barbet himself, complete man 
that he is, has an essentially humorous mind: “he found it so necessary to 
laugh at himself that he had not the least fear of being laughed at.” And 
there is much delicious humour in the relations of the two old ladies, 
Madame Hazard and Madame Vincent. Elsewhere there are glimpses of 
humour in Rector Hardy and Philip Sturgess. At one point it is suggested 
that life itself is a humourist—ard once you admit that the rest follows. 

“sense of humour” and all.. ‘ 

Ultimately it is not what he presents but how he presents it that enforces 
an artist’s claim on our attention. Here Morgan has nothing to fear. No 
novelist has a more finished art than his, so that any one of his novels, or 
any scene, piece, or passage of dialogue, can be read with undiminished 
pleasure over and over again, with fresh joy in the craftsmanship, in the 
skilled and easy adaptation of means to end, both in the large effects and 
in the smallest details. But there is an aspect of subject that is comprehended 
under the notion of art in its wider sense—the imaginative seizure of life 
through the faculty of wonder, the perceiving of the human stage as a trans- 
parency through which reality is dimly seen or thrillingly guessed, the 
heightening of the temporal till it approaches or points to the eternal, And 
what I have been concerned to demonstrate is that the world presented by 
Morgan as the substance of his novels is not a copy of the actual but 
a construction of the gifted imagination of such a nature as to make us 
dream of a wider existence. The mystic apprehension i is strongest in Portrait 
in a Mirror, The Fountain andi Sparkenbroke, but is only less influential in 
A Breeze of Morning and The Voyage, and is active in all the novels. 


. Goodness, and beauty, and love, the.operation of man’s more than electronic’ 


brain, the miraculous element in existence, life’s sense of a deeper reality— 
all these are painted into the world of Morgan’s novel in colours more 
intense than those we commonly know, so that our.eyes are more open to 
recognize them when they come to us—as they may—in the daily round. 
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And since this is done through stories of absorbing interest it seems a service 
we can receive with gratitude. 
Henry CHARLES DUFFIN. 


2 


ISKAEL’S RED SEA PORT 


WO warships are lying in the harbour of Elath, as grim evidence 

that Israel will not tolerate a renewed blockade of the straits of 

Tiran. This, however, is not the only reason for their presence. After 
a prolonged truce, Arab attacks on jeeps and lorries trying to make their 
way to Elath through the Negev desert, are a sinister omen. This time 
Israel’s losses were not only material, but also in human lives. Opposite 
Elath lies Aqaba, Jordan’s port on the Red Sea. Through the windows of my 
hotel room I could see every night the lights of that town, only about 
eight kilometres away, whose population is estimated at some 20,000, 
including the soldiers, said to outnumber the civilians. Wide green spaces 
separate the houses and tents. Aqaba and Elath are among the few cases 
in this desert of-sand and stone. Saudi Arabia begins virtually on the 
outskirts of Aqaba. One did not need a telescope in Elath in order to 
see clearly the customs building and behind it the bare rocks of the 
Wahabite kingdom. Finally, Elath borders also on the Egyptian Sinai 
desert. On Nasser’s instructions his suicide battalions, the Fedayin, may 
again become active any day. The fact that they have so far used mainly 
the Gaza strip for their assaults does not preclude the use of any other 
area for this purpose in the future. 

There can hardly be a more exposed outpost than Elath. Yet I have 
never met calmer people. This may be due to the fact that Elath is not 
only Israel’s youngest town, but holds this record also with regard to age - 
groups. Twenty-five is the average age among the adults. Those over 40 
are few and far between, usually some indispensable instructors. With a 
summer temperature of up to 125° F. (117° is considered fairly tolerable) 
it is clear that more men than women brave Elath’s climate. As usual in | 
such situations, this results in’ a certain amount of competition. To 
counteract this,.the psychologically trained officers of the municipality, as 
well as the various other organizations, give preference to married couples. 
Single persons have a harder time getting an apartment. Strangely enough, - 
‘the inhospitable and sometimes lethal stone desert seems to have a 
magnetic attraction for many people. When I visited Elath in 1952, there 
was little more than‘an improvized airfield and likewise the first-beginnings 
of a harbour, all of it looking as raw as the Wild West. A few barracks 
and some stone houses had been erected next to the three mud huts which 
comprized the original village of Elath. Characteristically for Israel: a 
kindergarten was already in existence, with shuttered rooms, a wide variety 
of toys, and three little girls. 

On my visit this year T inspected three Kidan with a' total of 
90 boys and girls, lustily singing Hebrew songs. The school, too, ċonsists 
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of three buildings. It is attended by 160 children in seven grades, an eighth 
to be added next year. I had a long talk with the women director (from 
Singapore) about the difficult pedagogical problems posed by this melting 
pot. Youngsters from a few dozen different countries must first be made 
to learn Hebrew, the national language, before the well-trained. the poorly 
trained and the illiterates of the same age group can be integrated some- 
how. Not only the children, but also the adult new immigrants are eagerly 
learning Hebrew. A multilingual poster in the Philip Murray Centre 
reminds them of this necessity. No less than a quarter million dollars has 
been invested in this cultural centre, a gift of the American Federation of 
Labor. Hypermodern in its construction, it has a suspended staircase, an 
attractive hall for theatre and cinema performances, a small but carefully 
selected library, special rooms for lectures, instruction, chess, etc., and 
some kind of cafeteria. The citizens of Elath, some of them quite fastidious, 
are not nearly content with the cultural offerings ptovided so far. The 
Americans are very proud of the fact that one of their polar bases houses 
6,000 men. These, however, are being sent into the arctic desert involun- 
tarily since enlisted men are not being asked. The inhabitants of Elath, 
on the other hand, chose the stone desert of their own free will, and 
housing construction cannot keep pace with the constantly increasing 
demand. ; 

What draws so many young people to Elath? Some of them no doubt 
seek adventure, or are fascinated by the vast desert ranges which are 
governed by different social laws, ignore class distinctions and all but 
eliminate bureaucracy. The boom town atmosphere, too, holds a good deal 
of attraction. Provided the straits of Tiren can be kept open, Elath 
promises to become a gateway to Africa. Even now, big international trading 
companies and export firms are displaying their posters. Clearly, it will 
be necessary to reduce the transportation costs from the Israeli cities to 
Elath, but this is a secondary problem. Elath’s natural beauty, unique if 
somewhat stern. fascinates many and often helps to turn an interim 
solution into a permanent stay. The constantly changing kaleidoscope of 
colours which illuminates the stone landscape like magic, defies description, 
as well as the painter’s brush. The sea is deep blue and crystal clear. Only 
at sunrise and sunset is it tinted red, like its name. Seashells, especially 
corals, shimmer through the water in all colours of the rainbow. On dry 
land, however, they lose their lustre and appear yellowish and dull. Fifteen 
hundred different types of fish—ten times as many as in the Mediterranean 
—offer a fisherman’s paradise. A good many earn their living this way, 
while others enjoy fishing as a hobby, enriching their diet at the same 
time. Newcomers must beware, however—some fish are poisonous and 
their sting causes fever and painful swellings. Because of the sharks, even 
experienced swimmers cannot venture out very far. 

Experiments with deep sea fishing have brought unexpectedly good 
results. Before long it will be possible to study the wonders of the sea 
in a less adventurous fashion and without the bothersome goggles: 
tourist boats fitted with glass bottoms are already under contruction. 
Nowhere in Israel are the chances for earning money better than in Elath. 
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Salaries and wages are 20 per cent higher, people work 10 hours instead 
of eight, and the tax reductions offer further advantages. Up to £1400 
monthly (the purchasing power equals about $200) is competely tax-free. 
In addition, favourable terms are offered on loans for houses and also 
apartments which can be bought with hereditary ownership. White concrete 
is generally used for building. Screens and various cooling facilities are 
to render the long summer more bearable. Aside from the more familiar 
air-conditioning systems, one method is widely used in Elath: right outside 
the windows, artificial hedges of thorns and seaweeds are being put up. 
Water drops down on them while the desert wind blows through them. 
The only worry is whether the water will last. As in all desert areas, this 
is the most crucial problem. The scanty natural resources of sweet water 
are no longer equal to the demands of the rapidly growing population and 
the increasing needs of industry, and there is barely enough distilled 
seawater to go round. 

Elath is eager to receive tourists. Whereas only primitive freight planes 
were available in 1952, one can now travel in the most modern comfort 
from Tel-Aviv’s airport Lydda to Elath. The trip takes 60 minutes. Those 
familiar with the Sahara desert are invariably fascinated by the differences 
of this stony landscape with its Wadis (dry river-beds), its gorges and deep 
ravines, relieved only by the greenness of an occasional oasis. Dark stains 
in the rock are said to be indicative of mineral content. In the early days 
of development, the question of accommodation, even the most primitive, 
posed an almost insoluble problem. The former camel caravanserai which 
boastfully called itself “hotel,” had no single rooms and not nearly enough 
beds at that. On my return visit this year, I found that the same building 
now served a very different purpose: it houses Elath’s first kibbutz whose 
members are pioneers from settlements in various parts of the country. 
Their activities comprise fishing, some interesting agricultural experiments 
with hydroponics (investment costs are high, but the same area of soil 
yields three times as many tomatoes, vegetables, flowers, etc., as normally) 
and an electrically-equipped laundry. I cannot say that I missed the old 
“hotel,” particularly since two new ones have since been erected, one of 
them equipped with the luxury of private showers for every room. The 
food is much better than, for example, in the capital of Jerusalem. A third 
hotel (with air-conditioning) is now being built right on the beach of the 
Red Sea. 

The mayor of Elath is a native of Holland who succeeded in setting up 
a very lucrative diamond-polishing business in his new home town. The 
Antwerp-trained owner informed me that the orientals make excellent 
skilled workers, without any previous training. He received financial 
support from the Government which also paid the wages during the first 
few months—-a real aid to private enterprise, in view of the high rates 
of pay. Many hands are employed in a new stone quarry. The green 
malachite obtained there is made into jewellery by Elath experts. Having 
conquered the home market long ago, it is now to be expofted. In his 
jeep-like vehicle, the tourist-guide of Elath took me for various excursions 
into the desert. How well he knows the most beautiful spots, where the 
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multi-coloured sandstone glitters so strongly that a rainbow might pale 
next to it. On a visit to Elath’s harbour and oil harbour, the start’ of the 
pipeline, one cannot help but visualize King Solomon’s ships which sailed 
from here with gifts for the Queen of Sheba and returned laden with 
spices and other goods from the East. I was particularly interested in 
inspecting the remnants of King Solomon’s copper mines and the new ones 
lying a few miles away. All that was to be seen on my last visit were a 
few tents and some experimental stations. Now, the modern copper mine 
of Timna is almost completed, partly with the help of German reparation 
deliveries. 

Timna has likewise gathered people from all parts of the world. The 
canteen food is excellent, emergency housing tolerably good (it is planned 
to house the workers and their families in nearby Elath later on) and the 
cinema programme changes three times weekly. Card-playing is‘ banned, 
since the climate is apt to cause dangerously short tempers. Chess and 
similar games, on the other hand, are being encouraged. At high cost it 
has even been possible to bring forth something resembling a park, 
complete with lawns and eucalyptus trees. Its care is in the hands of a 
gardener specially engaged for this purpose. His wife is one of the four 
women of Timna. Only four miles north of Elath lies Beer Ora, a genuine 
oasis with more palm trees and variegated other vegetation than can be 
found in the whole of Elath. Its little museum, too, can compete with that 
of the larger town, containing as it does a comprehensive collection of all 
existing minerals, plants and animals of the desert. Attached to the 
museum is a “zoo” which boasts such attractions as live snakes and other 
reptiles, both poisonous and harmless varieties, as well as a giant lobster 
and a huge turtle. 

All these treasures (from the Negev perspective!) have been collected 
by boys and girls between 14-17. Groups of school children are being 
sent down here for a period of three weeks under the auspices of Gadna 
which is a pre-military training system in Israel. Their activities include 
physical training, sport (they have their own, large swimming pool), work 
in the desert such as road-building, setting up of telegraph wires, etc., and 
above all, day and night excursions through the desert whenever weather 
conditions permit. There can be no doubt that every young person must 
be thrilled at a chance to explore the desert which after all comprises 
two-thirds of Israel’s entire territory. Beer Ora has demonstrated the 
possibility of keeping domestic animals in the southern Negev. Their stock 
consists of goats, lambs, chickens and 300 ducks. Following the nightly 
parade, the young people play games, enjoy Square-dancing and music. 
The youthful camp commandant, a lieutenant, played his accordion, 
underlining the informal and democratic off-duty relationship which 
prevails in all branches of the armed forces. Even saluting is not obligatory. 
At a breath-taking speed we drove back to Elath through the starlit desert 
night. The desolate landscape looked even more eery in the moonlight. 
My companions carried arms as a protection against intruders and 


Bedouin smuggler bands who may use knives to defend their precious 
wares, usually hashish. 
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Israel’s youngest town is loved dearly by the whole nation, but it is also 
aware of its obligation to this nation. When the mobilization order for the 
Sinai campaign was issued, the people of Elath reported for duty even 
before being requested to do so: for them it was a matter of life and 
death. If the straits of Tiran are once more closed to Israel, Elath’s history 
will be only in the past. Should they remain open, it may look to the 
future with confidence. The people of Elath desire peace as much as the 
rest of the country, but they believe that the two warships in their harbour 
may help to promote it. A. J. FISCHER 


THE SECOND EMPIRE. XIV. PERSIGNY 


MONTH after the coup d’état of December 1851, Persigny reached 
the summit of his ambition, succeeding Morny at the Ministry of the 
Interior when the latter resigned in disapproval of the Orleans decrees. 

“He is the President’s evil genius,” commented Vieil-Castel in his usual 
malevolent way. “He has great influence over him, though he is a mere 
vulgar intriguer, tortuous in his methods. a sort of insignificant cadet. He 
is the counsellor of violent measures and crooked means. The mere sight 
of him is enough to destroy any confidence in him. He is as much like 
a gentleman as chicory is like coffee.” A fairer verdict was pronounced by 
the Austrian Ambassador, who described him as un bon garçon. Though 
he was tactless and impatient, difficult to work with and had little control 
over his tongue, he possessed some sterling qualities, among them political 
courage, disinterested loyalty, decent morals and incorruptibility. His latest 
biographer classifies him as a type of the idealist adventurer. 

Now for the Empire! When the Dictator set forth on his first official tour 
in that capacity Persigny ordered the local Prefects to organize a rousing 
welcome. Joining him en route he found him so depressed by a chilly 
reception that he had drafted a speech disclaiming the intention to change 
his title. That the speech was undelivered, declares Persigny, was partly 
due to his protest. He rendered a further service when Fould, the Finance 
Minister, supported by a majority of his colleagues, fixed the Civil List at 
12 million francs, six millions less than that of Louis Philippe and less 
than half of that of the last two Bourbon kings. Though the ruler seemed 
satisfied, Persigny pressed for a sum equal to that allowed to the Bourbons, 
and told Troplong, President of the Senate, that the chief of state would be 
glad of 25 millions. Having secured the approval of the Senate, Troplong 
remarked to Persigny: “If you had been a moment later the Senate would 
have voted 12 millions.” Many years later the Emperor complained of his 
difficulty in meeting expenses, and remarked to Persigny: “And what if 
you had not changed the Civil List?” On the proclamation of the Empire 
he was nominated to the Senate. “No one loves the Empire,” remarked the 
ruler in playful mood. “I am a socialist. the Empress a legitimist, Prince 
Napoleon a republican. The only Bonapartist I know is Persigny, and he 
is mad.” 
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His first tenure of the Ministry of the Interior is memorable for his share 
in the transformation of the capital. A beginning had been made before 
the coup by continuing the Rue de Rivoli from the Louvre to the Hétel 
de Ville, and when the President felt firm ground under his feet he 
instructed Persigny to make Paris the finest city in Europe. When the 
mayors of the chief cities were summoned for inspection there was no 
difficulty in selecting Haussmann, whose dynamic personality impressed 
everyone who met him. The timid Prefect of the Seine, who shrank from 
large capital outlay, was dismissed, and Haussmann proceeded to drive 
broad boulevards through the slums. After two years at the Interior 
Persigny, who had shown little consideration for his colleagues, was 
requested by the Emperor to exchange his administrative duties for the 
position of Minister without portfolio. Resenting and declining the transfer, 
he resigned. “I regret that for health reasons,” wrote the Emperor, “you 
cannot remain a Minister without portfolio, and I hope your health will 
allow you to render further services.” His health, as everyone was aware, 
had nothing to do with it. He was consoled by his nomination as Grand 
Officer of the Legion of Honour and the expectation of an early return to 
the political stage. 

Soon after he quitted office the Crimean War absorbed the Emperor and 
the country. The hot-blooded Persigny flared up when the Tsar declined to 
address the Dictator as Mon Frère : the insult, he argued, was not merely 
to the Emperor but to the nation. When the cautious Foreign Minister ` 
Drouyn de Lhuys advised that no action should be taken to oppose 
Russia’s aims in the Holy Places on the ground that France would find 
herself alone, Persigny rejoined that if France looked on with folded arms 
Russia would regard her as a negligible quantity, and such a humiliating 
relationship would drift into war. If France were to despatch a fleet to 
the Eastern Mediterranean to be ready for emergencies, England would 
assuredly follow suit. “Persigny is right,” commented the Emperor; “send 
. the fleet.” 

Since Drouyn de.Lhuys seemed a half-hearted supporter of the war he 
was replaced by Walewski, whose appointment created a vacancy in the 
London Embassy. A life-long Anglophil like his master, Persigny was the 
obvious choice when the Crimean War brought the old rivals closer to- 
gether. In offering the post the Emperor added that Queen Victoria 
desired his appointment, but even without such a cogent reason the 
selection of the Emperor’s homme de confiance was itself a compliment. 
The new Ambassador quickly became persona grata in official circles and 
at Court. Though his tactless and frivolous wife was a social liability his 
three years in England were a success. His troubles were-in Paris, where 
his habit of reporting direct to the Emperor exasperated Walewski, his 
official chief. Finally the Emperor had to intervene and Persigny was 
recalled. ` 

On his return to France he declined the Vice-Presidency of the Senate with 
the characteristic explanation that he had no wish for a sinecure and that in 
view of his services he must either be something or nothing. The intermezzo - 
was brief, for a year later, on the outbreak of the war in Italy, Marshal 
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Pélissier was recalled from London for a high command and Persigny 
returned to Albert Gate. He found the atmosphere at Westminster and 
Windsor less cordial after the Orsini plot, and the annexation of Savoy 
revived historic suspicions that France might be planning further adventures. 
He retained the affectionate confidence of his master, and after a difficult 
year in London he was recalled to his former post as Minister of the Interior, 

Persigny welcomed the slight relaxations of autocracy introduced in 1860, 
but there was no thought of permitting unfettered comment, as he explained 
in a circular to the Prefects reprinted in the Moniteur. “A people must be 
united before it is free. Liberty of the press must follow, not precede, the 
consolidation of a new dynasty. So long as there are parties hostile to the 
established order they can only enjoy liberty in degenerate communities 
who, like the Greeks of the Lower Empire, prefer quarrelling and suicide to 
the safety of the state. Let abuses in society or government be exposed, 
the doings of the Administration discussed, injustices revealed; let the move- 
ment of ideas stimulate social and political, commercial and industrial life. 
But I will stop at nothing to forbid attacks on the state from any quarter.” If 
the Emperor often moved too slowly, the impatient Minister tended to act in 
appointments and other matters too quickly. “I think, my dear Persigny,” 
wrote the Dictator, “that you can render me great services, but there must 
be fuller inquiries and greater moderation. Remember Seneca’s words: 
‘Nothing is great that is not calm.’” 

Persigny’s second term at the Ministry of the Interior was not a happy 
time, Detested by the Left as a henchman of the Emperor, he estranged the 
Right by his anticlericalism. “He is more blinded than ever by the gabble of 
Prince Napoleon,” wrote Vieil-Castel in his journal on April 1, 1862. “He 
has finished by persuading himself that the two worst enemies of the Empire 
are the Papacy and the conservatives, He is the worst Minister of the Interior 
we have had. He uses a paving-stone to kill a fly on the forehead of his 
master.” Such men find it easier to make enemies than to make or keep 
friends. Thick skinned as he was in the political arena, he was grievously 
wounded by the breakdown of his marriage. His wife, a social butterfly, had 
lost interest in her husband and her five children, incurred crippling debts, 
and, in the words of Vieil-Castel, had done enough to deserve 10 separa- 
tions. He was soon to lose also the most precious of his possessions, the 
confidence of his master. 

The significance of the elections in 1863 as a political barometer was 
recognized by all parties. Since the phalanx of official candidates ensured a 
large majority, interest centred on the size of the Opposition. To make it as 
small as possible Persigny threw his abounding energies into the struggle, 
even gerrymandering marginal urban constituencies by including reliable 
rural voters. Mérimée compared him to a coachman flogging his horses and 
tugging at the reins, Angered by the growing audacity of the Opposition he 
overreached himself by an attack on Thiers, never an irreconcilable enemy 
of the Empire. The alarming increase of the hostile vote in the big cities 
pronounced the doom of the unpopular Minister. “I believe your resignation 
to be necessary,” wrote the Emperor, “and I hope your devotion will under- 
stand my reasons, You would cause agitation and render verification of 
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powers disastrous for the government. What was one to say of two unworthy 
deputies who owed their seats entirely to the most culpable official pressure? 
I recognize all the devotion you have shown me, and I am far from blaming 
you for not having succeeded everywhere; but your lofty and lucid mind is 
unsuited in a post where everything has to be prepared for in advance. How 
could one succeed when a candidature in Paris was arranged only 10 days 
before the poll? I repeat that I bear you no grudge, for you have rendered 
me other services which I appreciate and of which shall always retain a good 
memory.” The conclusion of the letter was even more wounding. “I must 
add that the ill-considered conduct of Mme. Persigny is very damaging. I 
advise you to take her for a journey; and I cannot help thinking that your 
exacting work has complicated your ménage, which causes me deep grief.” 
A few days later the Moniteur announced the name of the new ‘Minister of 
the Interior “in succession to M. de Persigny whose resignation is accepted.” 
- The fall of Persigny delighted not merely the Opposition but his critics on 
the Government side, the Empress sent a message through Mérimée to 
Thiers expressing her satisfaction. “M. Thiers will understand that it required 
courage on the part of the Emperor, with his good heart, to part with such 
a devoted friend.” Since he retained his seat in the Senate and the Privy 
Council, received the title of Duke, and joined the usual autumn house-party 
at Compiégne, he might well feel that his career was not over. “It is always 
he who governs,” grumbled Thiers. A conversation was reported to him by 
a friendly Senator. 

The Senator, His only passion is the Emperor and the Empire. 

The Emperor. I know he loves me, but he is difficult. 

Baroche complained that he bombarded the Emperor with his denuncia- 
tions and intrigues. “One is never finished with this gentleman, and one 
often wonders whether he is more dangerous in or out of office.” The ruler. 
however, was never an easy man to drive. “My relations with him were closer 
than those of anyone,” wrote Persigny after the fall of the Empire; “but 
indecision, indolence and inability to control his entourage often paralysed 
him and led him to miss opportunities. I found it easy to convince his reason 
but very rarely could I mobilize his will. Since many people were jealous 
of my influence I begged him not to mention my name as his adviser; but he 
always told the Council ‘that is Persigny’s advice.’ He thought I exaggerated 
the hostility of Ministers to myself.” 

-By the time he lost his post dark clouds were gathering in the European 
sky. He had met and liked Bismarck during his mission to Berlin in 1850, 
when the young Prussian Junker was the militant leader of the Extreme 
Right. They met again 12 years later when he was Prussian Ambassador in 
Paris and Persigny Minister of the Interior. “I know your influential part in 
the Emperor’s success,” began the visitor, who proceeded to complain of the 
opposition in the Prussian Chamber, where the Liberals were striving to 
coerce the King and sabotage the army. “Keep the support of the army,” 
replied Persigny, “resist the deputies, and if necessary dissolve the Chamber.” 
“That is also my view,” exclaimed the Ambassador, who shook hands 
warmly on taking his leave. A few days later he was called to the helm. Their 
third and last meeting took place in 1867 when the Chancellor accompanied 
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his King to the Exhibition and accosted Persigny with the flattering remark: 
“Have I not carried out your advice?” 

Persigny sorrowfully contrasted Bismarck’s hammer strokes with the 
growing inertia of his master. Like most other fallen Ministers he pressed 
the lowest opinion of his colleagues who remained in office. Now more than 
ever, he felt, his advice was needed, and he continued to give it without stint. 
“In moments of crisis,” reported the Austrian Ambassador in May, 1866, 
“and when events threaten to shatter the world and the throne of his master, 
Persigny, the faithful and devoted companion of the Emperor in good and 
evil days, reappears on the scene.” The Emperor, he argued, should drop the 
policy of the sphinx and send him to Berlin and Vienna with plans of 
cessions and compensations which would avert a conflict. He was sure he 
would approve. Metternich was deceiving himself, for the ruler was now 
past vigorous initiatives and far-reaching decisions. 

In a memorandum in 1867 Persigny described the failure to act in 1866 
as a disgrace to the Empire, French policy, he complained, seemed to have 
lost its balance. France had abandoned the poor Danes who might easily have 
been saved by co-operating with England, and the Emperor had let down the 
army by allowing Fould to cut the estimates. On the eve of the Austro- 
Prussian conflict he awoke from a kind of torpor and summoned a Council 
to decide French policy. Drouyn de Lhuys, the Foreign Minister, and 
Rouher, the most influential of the Emperor’s advisers, had nothing to pro- 
pose. “And you, Persigny,” the Emperor asked, “why do you not speak?” 
France, was the reply, should desire victory for Prussia and then demand— 
and if necessary enforce—her withdrawal fom the Left Bank of the Rhine 
and the creation of a new Rheinbund of German princelets under French 
patronage as in the days of Mazarin and Napoleon. Though the Emperor 
agreed no action followed, a lamentable abdication attributed to the 
influence of the Empress who, in his opinion, objected not to the plan but to 
its author. She had never liked him, and in the autumn of 1866 she became _ 
an open enemy on learning his advice to the Emperor to exclude her from 
meetings of the Council of Ministers. The penalty was his own exclusion 
from further discussions and the refusal of an interview. 

“It is not the greatness of Prussia which so distresses me in the events of 
1866,” he wrote in his Memoirs, “but the terrible blow to,the prestige of the 
Empire by the passivity of the Government. Till then, despite various checks 
and the Mexican fiasco, the whole nation had confidence in the firmness and 
skill of the Emperor. Now the Empire seemed shaken to its foundations and 
there was general stupefaction when we saw France, inert and powerless, 
sanctioning the audacious ambition of Prussia without securing compensa- 
tions. What obscured her judgment and parallysed her faculties? Partly the 
Emperor himself, partly his Ministers, some of whom were a curse. Thiers. 
though not a Minister, was the evil genius, ever ready to sacrifice the honour 
and interest of the country to vanity or vendettas, and condemning all inter- 
vention in German affairs. Rouher was equally to blame for throwing the 
Chamber into his arms. Fould was the worst of them all, clipping the ruler’s 
wings by economizing on the army. “How could you consent?” he wrote to 
his old master. “Fould will disorganize the army for a miserablé saving of 
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12 millions. It iis incredible. The world will conclude that France cannot 
afford an army.” 

Persigny was no less shattered by the deterioration ¢ on the home front. 
Unlike Thiers and Ollivier, who cast envious glances across the Channel, he 
continued to maintain that the Parliamentary régime, however attenuated, 
was condemned by experience and totally unsuitable to France. The common 
man deserved’ good government but was unfitted to provide it. The para- 
mount duty of every government was to govern. The decline of grip was 
indicated by the toleration of press attacks on the Emperor. Ministers and 
bureaucrats had too much power, the Prefects—arms and eyes of the ruler— 
too little. When the fiery crusader presented these views in a lengthy memo- 
randum, the Emperor doubted if enough competent men were available. 
“Give them power,” was the reply, “and you will get good men: in any case 
even the worst Prefect-understands local needs better than any Minister.” 

In the summer of 1869 Persigny implored the Emperor to assert himself. 
“The Government inspires too little fear. Men are needed who, by their 
simple presence, would scare away evil passions, avert defections, gather 
round them good citizens, restore confidence, and stand up to the dema- 
gogues. Above all courageous Ministers of the Interior and Justice are 
needed to collaborate with the Minister of War. The whole trouble in the 
state derives from the presence of two men (Rouher and Baroche) of whom 
the public is tired and almost ashamed. They are the real cause of the 
demoralization of the Empire, perfect representatives of the mean bourgeois 
system, the petty subterfuges and manoeuvres, the lack of faith and con- 
viction, morality and grandeur, recalling the reign of Louis Philippe, 
a system condemned by the recent elections. With these two men in office 
public contempt, the alienation of good citizens, the audacity of foes and 
public disaffection will increase. If you lack the courage to evict them your 
Government is doomed. That is the naked truth.” He was placing a copy 
of this indictment in safe keeping, he added, to safeguard at any rate the 
honour of his name, so that his son in case of need could prove that it was 
not his father’s fault if the Empire foundered. 

Persigny, a pioneer of Fascism, had no use for the Liberal Empire, for 
which he predicted a brief career, Visiting the Austrian Ambassador 
a month after the appointment of Ollivier, he declared that it would be his 
task to save the situation by a new coup d’état by legal means. A conflict 
with the revolution, he added, was inevitable after the mistakes in recent 


years of Rouher and his friends. Instead of awaiting the battle it should be - 
provoked. At the moment the Emperor was too irresolute to follow his. 


advice, but he would be forced to recall him and adopt his secret plan. 
“The eternal dreamer,” as Metternich called him, is best described in the 
words of his early friend Falloux as possessing both the virtues and failings 
of a fanatic. 

When war was declared in 1870 Persigny offered is services and advice. 
Tt would be dangerous, he argued, to leave the capital exposed to evil 
passions and traitors without taking precautions; the first task was to 
suspend the liberty of the press and public meetings for the duration of the 
war. Unless the Ministry were changed the Emperor could not turn victory 
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to good account. “In these critical circumstances will you not make use of 
me? Am I, companion in hard times, condemned to remain an onlooker 
when the Emperor, his son and the dynasty are in danger? I appeal to your 
heart and ask you to employ me in Paris where my devotion may be of use 
to you, or else to let me fight in the ranks.” There was no reply. When the 
Empire collapsed on the news of Sedan he believed his life to be in danger 
and fled with his family to England. 

Returning to France in July 1871 he died in the following year. His old 
master was informed of the stroke, and the dying man waited impatiently 
for some mark of affection. Some days after his death a letter arrived. “My 
dear Persigny. I regret to learn you are ill and hope you will recover. Mean- 
while I assure you that I forget our divisions and only recall the proofs of 
devotion you have given me over the long years. You know my sincere 
friendship.” The Loyal Serviteur had learned too late that the system of 
benevolent autocracy in which he so fervently believed may break down in 
a crisis owing to the folly or feebleness of the principal actor, who may be 
no wiser—or even less wise—than the meanest of his subjects. 

i G. P. Goocn 
To be continued. 


ST. BRIDE’S 


URING the Battle of Britain one-third of the 677 acres of the City 
of London were destroyed. The victims of the massive incendiary 
raid of December 29, 1940, included no fewer than eight Wren 
churches and three hospitals. Among them was the Church of St. Bride in 
Fleet Street, presumably named after the Irish patron saint who founded 
the Church of Kildare, achieved episcopal rank, and died in A.D. 523 at 
the age of 70. On December 19, 1957, 17 years after the bombing, a 
gleaming new church was dedicated in the presence of Queen Elizabeth II. 
St. Bride’s stands at the very centre of an acre of world history. Fleet 
River, which yielded its name to The Street of Adventure, has long been 
no more than a common sewer. The elegant Pope immortalized it in a ` 
couplet, more pungent than elegant, in The Dunciad: 
“To where Fleet Ditch, with disemboguing streams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames.” 
And again: 

“Sons of a day! First buoyant in the flood, 

Then numbered with the puppies in the mud.” 
Tt was in the old church of St. Bride, at the western end, that the Cavalier 
Lovelace (“I could not love thee, Dear, so much, Loved I not Honour 
more”) was buried eight years before the church’s destruction in the 
all-consuming Great Fire of 1666. There, too, the infant Samuel Pepys, 
saviour-to-be of the Royal Navy, was baptized. (He could have been 
precocious enough to diarize the event himself.) A typical Pepys Dairy 
entry of August, 1660 records: “To the parish church, where we are 
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placed in the highest pew of all. A stranger preached a tedious long 
sermon.” Nineteen months later, the Diary faintly praises a sermon at 
St. Bride’s by one Dr. Jacomb, adding that the preacher “among other 
things told us that he heard more of the Common Prayer this afternoon 
(while he stood in the vestry before he went up into the pulpit) than he 
had heard this 20 years.” Diplomat! And again in August, 1662: “After 
dinner, to St. Bride’s and there heard one Carpenter, an old man, who, 
they say, hath been a Jesuit priest, and is come over to us, but he preached 
very well.” 

Beyond Pepys’ parish church, be it recalled, lies the Memorial Hall, 
long the headquarters of the Congregationalists. It was erected in 1874. in 
memory of the “fidelity to conscience” of the 2,000 Ministers ejected from 
their parishes by the dread Act of Uniformity which disgraced the second 
year of the reign of King Charles IJ. And then there is Bridewell Lane, 
site of the ancient Bridewell Palace, gift to the City of London from poor 
little Edward VI, and, later, a house of correction. Today the solid 
structure of Reuters and the Associated Press dwarfs and outstrips the 
Cathedral of Fleet Street. Within a very few yards of St. Bride’s is the 
Edgar Wallace Memorial tablet, beautiful in its simplicity, fitting tribute 
to a great humanist whose detective stories have given pleasure to count- 
less families the world over. As with St. Paul’s Cathedral and that of 
Southwark across the river, hustle and bustle everlastingly beset St. Bride’s 
in vivid contrast to that spivish “couldn’t care less” mentality which, else- 
where, has become almost (but not quite) legendary. 

The Wren spire of St. Bride (Henley’s “madrigal in stone”) which stood 
234 ft. high on its completion in 1701, was rebuilt eight feet short in 1764. 
This was the year in which lightning damaged the Church tower and 
thereby sparked off a controversy between Benjamin Franklin and King 
George II. The Massachusetts worthy advocated lightning conductors 
with pointed ends. Having installed lightning conductors on his palaces, 
the Sovereign, with characteristic mulishness, refused to be persuaded. He 
canvassed the President of the Royal Society. Sir John Pringle rejoined: 
“Sire, I cannot reverse the law and operations of nature.” “Then you are 
not fit to be President of the Royal Society,” said the King. This informed 
exchange provoked a lively verse from a colleague of the President: 

While you, great George, for knowledge hunt, 
And sharp conductors change for blunt, 
The nation’s out of joint, 
Franklin a wiser course pursues 
And all your thunder useless views 
By keeping to the point. 

Would that we could learn more of the literary associations of those 
centuries which perished in the holocaust of the Great Fire! The original 
structure was pre-Conquest, But modern sources are rewarding. Wren 
rebuilt St. Bride’s during the 14 years between 1670 and 1684. A parish 
rate-book has given 1672-1682 as the dates of John Dryden’s residence 
in near-by Salisbury Court. The name of Samuel Richardson, author of 
the novels, Pamela and Clarissa Harlowe, figures in the parish register, 
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He worked in neighbouring Salisbury Square as a printer to the House 
of Commons. There one of his proof-readers was Oliver Goldsmith, who 
wrote The Vicar of Wakefield at 6 Wine Office Court. Richardson died 
of apoplexy in 1761 at his house in Parsons Green, Fulham. But it was 
at his own request that he was buried beside his first wife at the Church 
of St. Bride, beneath a large flat tombstone in the pavement of the middle 
aisle, quite near the centre of the church, (beside the pews marked 12 and 
13 according to records of 1885). Such traditions persist. One of the first 
stalls to be endowed in the restored Church is in memory of “Ernest Benn, 
Baronet, C.B.E., Publisher and Individualist, 1875-1954.” The plaque on 
this stall bears the coat of arms and the date 1914, in which year Sir 
Ernest’s father, John Williams Benn, was created the first baronet. The 
lettering was undertaken by Mr. W. H. Sharpington, whose work may also 
be seen in the lettering of the Royal Air Force Memorial at Runnymede. 

The new St. Bride’s boasts a handsome altar frontal of cream silk 
damask. This frontal is stitched with the wild flowers of the Common- 
wealth lands which have so generously contributed towards the restoration, 
with the anenomes beloved of the Saint, with the mayflowers which 
commemorate a City Pilgrim Father, and with the willowherb, recalling 
the purple which came to life amid the gloomy rubble of 1940. The organ 
will never again block the stone gallery (a lordly Wren concept) in its 
modest alcove in the tower’s east wall. Everywhere the noble Italian 
inheritance of Sir Christopher Wren has risen intact yet again. A new 
generation has caught its spirit. Everywhere? No, there is one exception, 
and a welcome reform at that: the oldtime side galleries’ which once 
obscured the aisle windows have been vetoed by the restoring architect. 
It is all very heartening. The history of St. Bride’s dates from an epoch 
when the church and the daily life of the people were as one. 

Deryck ABEL 


A SPECIAL STATUS FOR TANGIER 


HEN the termination of Tangier’s International Administration was 

agreed upon during the Conference in October, 1956, the Moroccan 

Government announced that they would give it a special status. 
Meanwhile the ex-international zone became a province of the newly 
independent and reunified Morocco. A Moroccan Governor Si Guennoun, 
a poet and writer of repute but with no previous political experience, took 
the place of the European Administrator. Foreign capital was transferred 
elsewhere and business slumped. Rumours of course were rife. The Fedala 
Conference, so called because the Sultan opened it at that town near Casa- 
blanca, was called by the Morocéan Government to end Tangier’s inter- 
national regime. The eight nations, among them Great Britain, who since 
the early years of this century had administered this cosmopolitan port of 
some 150,000 inhabitants, had already been approached. They had all 
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signified their agreement to the proposed change. Perhaps it was due to the 
Suez crisis, at that time at its peak, that the European nations agreed so 
readily to abandon all interest in a place which, owing to its strategic 
position at the entrance of the Mediterranean, had for centuries been con- 
sidered of great importance. Phoenicians, Romans, Spanish, Portuguese and 
English had all possessed it at different times. At the beginning of this 
-century the Kaiser’s unexpected landing at Tangier during his cruise -of 
the Mediterranean focused the attention of Europe on Morocco. Its 
unexploited riches were especially coveted by France and Spain who later 
established protectorates over the rest of the country. But none of the nations 
wanted one Power to have complete control of Tangier, so by the Conven- 
tion of 1924 the international regime was finally set up. Hight nations 
directed the zone’s affairs through their Consular representatives. At the 
head was an Administrator nominated in turn from a Belgian, Portuguese 
or Dutch candidate. 

During the last war the Spanish unexpectedly occupied the town, march- 
ing in with troops and tanks from their nearby protectorate. Busy elsewhere 
the Allies only formally protested. The Spanish allowed the Germans to 
reopen their Consulate, closed since 1918, fortified the coast and censored 
the “Tangier Gazette,” the local English newspaper. But except for minor 
disturbances and not too drastic food and petrol rationing, life for the 
inhabitants continued much as before. At official Spanish ceremonies, 
representatives of the Axis, Allies and Vichy France met together stiffly. 
Then with the end of the war the Spanish took the hint and withdrew after 
having occupied Tangier for four years on the pretext of keeping the peace 
among the cosmopolitan inhabitants. They certainly carried this out and 
were pretty impartial to all nationalities. With the return of the Statute the 
international regime was slightly modified. Spain and France played the 
most important parts, and the United States also took increasing interest. 
Foreign capital was brought to local banks and invested in local businesses. 
Cigarette smuggling and still more unsavoury illegal trafficking began on a 
large scale. Tangier became a veritable tower of Babel. 

The Spanish looked after hygiene and public works, the French undertook 
the customs. The Belgians organised the local police force under their 
officers, while the other nations played their part. As for the Mixed Tribunal, 
justice was dispensed there by 14 judges of almost as many nationalities, 
and cases were argued in several languages. Spanish, French and Arabic 
were the official languages, Spanish pesetas and Moroccan francs the two 
currencies. Inevitably there were abuses. When one nation’s representative 
wanted to introduce a reform, the representatives of the others, frightened 
lest the first gain too much influence, would immediately object. There was 
favouritism and a whirl of social entertainments between the growing 
numbers of Consular members of each nation. Money flowed and modern 
skyscrapers grew overnight, dwarfing the one storeyed houses lining the 
narrow streets of the native quarter. 

Conditions began changing with the rise of nationalism throughout 
Morrocco. Uncertain of the future, foreign capital began leaving. Although 
there was no terrorism, as in the French protectorate, there was a feeling 
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of unrest. Then when the international regime with all its special features, 
such as bonded warehouse facilities, free exchange market, no taxes and low 
customs dues ended, local business took fright. Foreign capital—much in 
gold—-was transferred back to Europe, import-export businesses closed, 
several foreign concessions came to an end and their staffs left, among them 
the British post office which closed after a century of service to Morocco. 
With Morocco’s independence Tangier was no longer Consular capital. 
Embassies opened at Rabat while local staffs were reduced. Ahmed Balafrej, 
the Foreign Minister, as well as the Sultan, kept on reiterating that they 
would give Tangier a new statute. Members of the Government visited 
Tangier for talks with the local British, Spanish and French chambers of 
commerce. Everyone looked forward to a new era of prosperity. 

Since then the months have passed and Tangier continues in the doldrums. 
From time to time different personalities have announced that the “Royal 
Charter” was being prepared. was nearly ready, was just going to be pro- 
claimed. Later it was officially announced that Mohammed V would come 
on a State visit and proclaim it himself. But his visit was put off month after 
month and still no charter. Then suddenly the local inhabitants received a 
shock. Tangier which had enjoyed very low customs duties—13 per cent 
_later raised to 16 per cent—would have the same duties as every other 
Moroccan port. Duties on practically everything varied from 20 per cent to 
70 per cent. Local businesses wilted from the shock. Gradually it became 
_ apparent that some of the Moroccan Ministers were adverse to Tangier 
having a special status. They argued that it would adversely affect the 
Moroccan economy, and that the new duties would encourage local products 
while only affecting “unessential” goods. Those in favour of Tangier con- 
tinuing to enjoy its previous freedoms argued that this would once more 
attract foreign investments and foreign businesses to the benefit of the 
Moroccan exchequer. They pointed out that previously, despite no taxes 
and low customs dues, the Tangier exchequer was always full because of 
the volume of import-export ‘business. So the matter rests. Every now and 
again we hear that the Charter is just going to be announced, but time 
passes and nothing happens. Optimism in the town’s future is nearly gone. 
Just as a sop it has been announced that Tangier is to be the Summer 
Capital and that the Sultan will come in September. Meanwhile prices have 
risen sharply and even the Moroccans are dissatisfied. Another radical 
change is likely very soon. The Spanish and Moroccan Governments have 
recently concluded their agreements for the withdrawal of the Peseta. This 
currency has been the only one used in the ex-Spanish protectorate since 
the Hassani—native Moroccan currency—was withdrawn in 1938. It is very 
probable that it will be withdrawn from Tangier as well before the end of 
the year. So as Tangier waits for its special charter its old privileges are 
being taken away one by one. As Tangier and its province have no exports 
beyond some cork and vegetable fibre and there are no big factories, unless 
it is allowed to live much as before it will become an unimportant port 
with high unemployment and half its offices and flats empty. Tourists will 
not be enough. Meanwhile its fate continues in the balance. 

The “Royal Charter” was at last announced by the present Governor, 
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Ben Jelloun, to the press on August 30, 1957. It consisted of five articles, 
was short and to the point. 

(1) The free market in foreign exchange will continue as hitherto. - 

(2) Continued freedom of import-export trade between Tangier and 
foreign countries; with the exception of anything which might be 
detrimental to the general interests of the country. 

(3) The laws governing trade with the rest of Morocco will be announced 
later. 

(4) There will be no change in the present fiscal regime of Tangier, 
except as compatible with the economic development of the province. 

(5) Any changes will be announced six months before becoming effective. 

Later, Tangier may be made a free port. 

It is obvious that this Charter is an experiment. If it benefits Moroccans 
as much as foreigners, and brings back not only Tangier’s prosperity but 
helps the country’s exchequer, then it will be maintained; otherwise 
changed. Since the announcement there has been qualified optimism. The 
new régime will undoubtedly be excellent from the financial point of view. 
It is likely that much of the foreign capital which left will now return, but 
whether this will be the same for business, with the high customs dues ` 
still maintained, remains to be seen. As for factories, will they want to set 
up expensive installations here when the present régime may change? For 
them six months will not be much. They are not likely to want to risk a 
big investment until they see how the new Charter works out. However 
it is undoubtedly a step in the right direction; and that as well as 
the Sultan’s (now called King) September visit, the first time he has been 
to Tangier for 10 years, has brought back animation and optimism to this 
cosmopolitan port. 


Tangier. Mary R. BULL 


INTERNATIONAL DEMOCRACY 


E live in a Collective Age. Lone wolves and individualists are 
little understood and may be boycotted; everyone must join his 
Union or Association or Society. The only aspect of modern life 
in which citizens are not effectively organized is in their capacity of voters. 
They may subscribe to a political. party, but once their votes are cast 
their influence has evaporated. Yet surprising benefits follow the formation 
of Citizens Associations, especially if these are organized internationally 
as well as nationally. For democracy becomes safer and stronger if it 
operates internationally. Citizens Associations might usefully call attention 
to practices which fall short of or contravene the “Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights” proclaimed by the General Assembly of United Nations 
in December, 1948. For example Article 28 declares: 
“Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which 
the rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be realized.” 
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The Declaration appears to be addressed rather to the clients of urbanized 
“Welfare states” than to the possible contributors to community develop- 
ment now living under various codes, laws and customs ın tribal, pastoral 
. or agricultural groups throughout the world. If all these peoples learn 
about human rights and wish to enjoy those detailed in the Declaration 
they have only to form themselves in Citizens Associations and make their 
demands in concert in order to oblige their rulers to conform. Naturally 
the citizens will have to bear the costs. Secondly through this group activity 
citizens can find protection from any excesses of bureaucratic administra- 
tion. The effectiveness of these defences will be enhanced by concerting 
action with Citizens Associations in neighbouring countries. International 
democracy reinforces national democracy. 

Everywhere people are eager to cross frontiers and see other people’s 
ways. They are quick to help the unknown victims of oppression in other 
countries. This is natural to humanity: it is the close segregation within 
sovereign national states which is a comparatively modern, and not a fully 
natural, development. During several centuries and in spite of dynastic 
quarrels Europeans formed mixed international forces in order to extend 
their Christian civilization by means of Crusades. Nor is this sense of 
supra-national life quite lost, for in London on May 5, 1949, the Statute 
of the Council of Europe was signed 

“to achieve a greater unity between its Members for the purpose 
of safeguarding and realizing the ideals and principles which are their 
common heritage...” 

By this Statute power is reserved to the Committee of Ministers and so 
Europe’s Consultative Assembly is restricted to the formulation of prin- 
ciples. But influence and reality could be introduced into the Council of 
Europe if direct contact were established with the ultimate source of power, 
the voting citizens. The Citizens Associations provide the basis for this 
and the-Council of Europe furnishes the arena where the Europeans’ 
demands can acquire force. 

The non-governmental linking of governments by means of Citizens 
Associations can be illustrated by reforming the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. First Europe should be divided into Zones or 
contituencies each containing about 5,000,000 persons. The literate adults 
within each zone would comprise the European voters and would form 
a Citizens Association for their zone. Four or five delegates from each 
zone would then be elected and a democratic Council of Europe of 400 
or 500 members would be formed. The delegates might represent such 
zones as: Bavaria, Brittany, Castille, Finland, Norway, Provence, Saxony, 
Switzerland, Wales or Wessex. They would speak for their constituents 
and would seek re-election or make way for others when European elections 
were held. Naturally a cultural zone or constituency would be larger in 
proportion as its population was less dense. Thus a representative Council 
of Europe would be organized and the existing Committee of Ministers 
should be excused from further attendance. Membership of a national 
Parliament or Government would cancel eligibility for the Council of 
Europe. Inhabitants of zones included in the territory of a national govern- 
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ment which ‘prevented the conduct of European elections would remain 
` unrepresented in the Council of Europe. . o f 

The European Secretariat would address Recommendations based on 
motions passed by an adequate majority to the concerned national govern- 
ments. Why should any government take any notice? There are two cases 
to consider in analysing the position of a national government receiving 
a Council Recommendation. In the first case the delegates representing 
the zones contained in its own borders may have voted with the majority 
for the Motion. Here the national government is served with notice that 
-since its own voters, differently zoned and counted, have approved the 
Recommendation, then the government must lose popularity and the 
support of its own citizens by refusing to keep in step with them and the 
majority of Europe. It would find conformity with Europe the only way 
to maintain its position with its own people. i 

In the second case, where delegates from its own zones voted with 
whatever minority opposed the Motion, the government could assess the 
degree to which it would be isolated over the matter from the voting 
statistics. Governments dislike isolation, but it can be endured provided 
it does not lead to a breach of the peace. There would be nothing to 
prevent a dissenting government, with the agreement of its voters, going 
its own way peacefully., The size of the European majority would te 
enough to prevent a breach of the peace, for the majority voters would 
maintain the purpose of the Recommendation and oblige the governments 
containing their zones to whatever measures were needed for implementa- 
tion and for security. Motions not attracting an adequate majority would 
cause governments no alarm, and in practice only matters of general 
application and generally acceptable, or matters of vital urgency, would 
become embodied in Recommendations. So the citizens of Europe, formed 
into Associations within their cultural zones, will find in this Council of 
Europe: K 

(1) how to safeguard their human rights . 

(2) how to safeguard national peace by obliging their governments to 

” agree, or at the worst to disagree peacefully. 

To vote for delegates to more than one body is not novel to most Europeans 
who are used to electing their city or local administration as well as their 
national governments. The governments co-ordinate the local administra- 
tions. Similarly the elected Council of Europe, which would be quite 
unburdened with administration, would co-ordinate the national govern- 
ments of Europe. All the functional problems arising from the Common 
Market, Free Trade Area, Euratom, Coal and Steel Community, River 
navigation and pollution, Air transport and such matters could be discussed 
and adapted continuously without damage to national governments. 

By enabling democracy to function internationally in this way a balanced 
constitution is produced. Governments are faced with a body of inter- 
national critics; but the critics can speak with effect only when a large 
number of them agree. To attract the needed majority votes a Council 
motion would- have to appeal to such a variety of delegates from many 
zones that it would have to be sound and co-operative; the sort of motion 
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useful to governments. In the case of any country refusing to permit 
European elections the existence of the Council of Europe would constitute 
a constant attraction to the citizens of that country, The interest of those 
citizens and their demand to be included would be felt by their govern- 
ment. Therefore zones should be mapped and notified in order to facilitate 
and hasten the incorporation of that country. 

The emergence of Europe as a “Third Force” in a world at present 
overshadowed by two great nations of more:recent growth than Europe 
would in itself be an immense relief to millions of souls only too conscious 
of the present competition in thermo-nuclear devices. The boundaries of 
Europe for-Council elections might well be the Urals, the Caspian Sea, 
the Caucasus and the Black Sea. Non-democratic governments spend great 
sums on propaganda and are often more sensitive about public opinion 
than are well established democracies. Therefore non-democratic govern- 
ments would not be immune from the persuasive pressure of the Council 
of Europe whether European elections were permitted or not. Indeed it 
might be thought wiser to allow elections than to shoulder the responsi- 
bility of banning international democracy. It will be seen that International 

. Democracy achieves the purpose for which federation is advocated without 
any transfer of function or administration. Moreover the human rights of 
citizens are more easily safeguarded than in a great federation where 
bureaucracy is bound: to be more cumbrous and therefore prone to 
oppression. Nevertheless wherever federation appears advantageous its 
completion would be simplified through Council Recommendation. The 
sole test of advantage would be administrative benefit since the main 
purposes for which federation is advocated are more easily achieved with 
more safeguards through International Democracy. i 

ROBERT BARTON 


A FORTUNE FROM THE SEA BED 


HE Japanese pearl industry is a remarkable example of the creation 

artificially of a natural occurrence for commercial purposes. By 

working in exactly the same way as nature, but on a much greater, 
controlled scale, the Japanese perfected the human culture of real pearls 
from oysters to an extent never previously visualised. 

All shell-covered water creatures have strong, muscular bodies that are ` 
nevertheless very sensitive to external irritation. To protect théir bodies 
from the necessarily rough coating on the inside of their limestone shells, 
they secrete a smooth, varnish-like substance that when hardened is known 
as mother-of-pearl. This forms a lining on the inside of the creature’s shell, 
protecting its soft fleshy body. If any foreign substance like a grain of sand, 
or a minute, tough-shelled water organism gets lodged between the 
creature’s body and its shell, it cannot be ejected. Consequently all molluscs 
coat the intruding particle with the protective motlier-of-pearl in the same 
way. The result in such a case is a roughly spherical pearl, depending for 
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its symmetry and beauty on the size and shape of the foreign particle and 
its position inside the shell—depending, in short, upon-pure chance. 

The enormous Japanese industry, which quickly revolutionised the world 
jewellery trade’s attitude to pearls generally. was begun by and for a long 
time centred round one man, the legendary Kochiki Mikimoto. For very many 
years a venerable and highly-respected figure in Japan, he both discovered 
after many years’ experimenting the secret of successful pearl culture, and 
also built up his original one-man business into a prosperous and famous 
industry. The fact that oysters can be, induced to coat foreign bodies 
inserted by human hands into their shells with the identical mother-of-pearl, 
or nacre, used when the thing happens naturally was not in fact Mikimoto’s 
discovery. He knew that centuries ago Chinese fishermen had found that 
it was possible to place miniature Buddhas and similar charms inside 
oysters, return the shellfish to the water and wait until the objects were 
beautifully plated with mother-of-pearl. If oysters could be made to coat 
such irregularly-shaped objects, he reasoned, could they not be persuaded 
to transform a tiny pebble into a lustrous pearl? His idea proved correct, 
but it took 40 years to perfect it in practice. 

He quickly realised that pearl-fishing in the ordinary way was a hard 
and hazardous business, and chancy in the extreme. Oyster after oyster 
might be brought to the surface without a single pearl being found. In fact, 
the proportion of worthwhile pearls found by this method was often lower 
than one in a thousand oysters retrieved from the sea bed. After discovering 
that a suitable foreign body, once placed well underneath the body of a 
healthy oyster, would be covered spherically with nacre in the course of 
a few years, Mikimoto’s first experience proved that it was useless leaving 
the shellfish in their natural haunts under the sea. Wild-growing oysters” 
were too risky altogether. Sea creatures of half a hundred different kinds, 
from giant octopuses to quite small starfish, attacked and ate oysters, while 
severe storms scattered the beds and caused heavy losses. So a system was 
devised whereby the oysters would live under natural conditions whilst 
suspended in metal baskets or cages on the sea bed. This method kept out 
the various pests, and if the baskets were hung from skeleton-type wooden 
rafts firmly anchored to the bottom, ordinary storms could not scatter their 
precious contents. Even then typhoons several times wrecked the whole 
system, and Mikimoto had to start from the beginning again. He was 
accustomed to poverty and accepted it philosophically. Several times he 
was forced to abandon the whole of his work through sheer lack of funds, 
and he still lacked sufficient knowledge of the habits and temperament of 
oysters. It was long-term work with a vengeance, and many years of 
setbacks handicapped but did not daunt the tireless Japanese. Octopuses 
somehow contrived to break through the metal defences and. eat their 
favourite oysters, Snow and cold water currents killed off thousands of 
young oysters. Even those shells which consented to yield a cultivated 
pearl contained only discoloured and malformed specimens. 

It had taken 20 years to achieve these first tangible results, but Mikimoto 
was convinced that they showed the whole idea was in fact worthwhile. 
’ His first passable pearls most half-spherical in shape and often stuck to 
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their shells, were by the best jewellery standards, pretty poor. All the same 
they caused immense exitement at international exhibitions and already 
the world’s jewellers were beginning to worry about their future in pearls, 
as well they might. Yet tiny flattened pearls, often yellow or red, were not 
what Mikimoto had set out to produce, and he started work again, 
implanting healthy, specially-chosen oysters with various types of irritants, 
lowering them hopefully to the sea bottom, and waiting the four years to 
examine the results, if any. He had previously found that grains of sand 
did not produce very good results, while anything metal killed the oyster 
in a short time. 

Then one day-he hit upon the idea of using a tiny fragment of 
mother-of-pearl itself as the irritant. But most of his shellfish so treated 
managed to eject the tiny grains of nacre. Undeterred, he tried again, this 
time covering the grain with a layer of mantle (the natural lining next to 
the shell) ‘from another oyster. At last, this was successful. Indeed, the 
oysters took so little objection to this almost natural intrusion that they 
responded by raising good round white pearls. It was a difficult task to 
insert the speck of mantle-covered nacre, however, and this still remains 
the trickiest part of the whole industry. Only by further endless experiment 
did Mikimoto discover that there is a minute natural pocket between the 
stomach and kidneys of each oyster, and it is there that the speck must be 
planted for the best results. The finest pearls take anything up to seven 
years to grow in this way, and the best underwater conditions for pearl 
culture had still to be found. Kochiki tried suspending his baskets of 
growing oysters at different depths. At 30 feet the pearls were dul] and 
lacking in lustre; at only a few feet beneath the surface they came reddish 
in colour, but at 13 feet deep exactly they were fine and sparkling. f 

That was in 1913, just 23 years after he had begun working on his idea, 
and real success at last beckoned. By 1927 Mikimoto was growing good 
pearls inside a million oysters a year. In 1934 his oyster farm set up on 
the Kii Peninsula, Central Honshu, at the small seaport of Toba, 150 miles 
south-west of Tokyo, was cultivating 15,000,000 oysters, of which about 
1,000,000 yielded pearls of any worth. Jewellers, at first apprehensive, 
were relieved to find that cultured pearls could be told from ordinary ones 
by illuminating the thread-hole, when the opaqueness of the central core 
could be tested, or by X-ray or electro-magnetic methods. when no hole 

. had been bored. Prices of cultured pearls wavered uncertainly for a time, 
and eventually fell to a pretty steady level of about one-fifth of the price 
of natural pearls of comparable size and beauty. About 250,000 good 
Japanese pearls were sold annually by the early ’thirties, many of them to 
the U.S.A., and thus women the world over were able to wear real pearls 
instead of substitutes made from.plastic or glass. Mikimoto was careful 
to avoid flooding the world market with his universally popular product, 
and vast stocks of pearls were actually burnt (the easiest way of destroying 
any pearl is to apply a flame to it) when prices fell too low. By 1936 the 
industry’s heyday was over, and it received a setback from which it never 
fully recovered, although for the last decade much work has been done to 
resume production on something approaching” the pre-1939 scale. And 
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although bombs destroyed Mikimoto’s plant, most of the oysters on the 
bed of his bay grew on unharmed, so there were stocks to resume work 
from. 

The threé-year-old oysters, or “spats,” are brought up to be “seeded” 
exclusively by skilled women, who are adept at cutting the living graft 
from one oyster, wrapping’ the nacre in it, and placing the whole in the 
mollusc being treated. They deal with five or six dozen oysters a day, which 
are then replaced in the sea for about seven years. In practice, only about 
one oyster in every 10 yields a saleable article. Some 2,000 young girls 
are employed as divers to bring up the oysters, and although they work 
only in three short shifts of 20 minutes a day, they are exhausted afterwards 
and have to retire from the work by the time they are 35. They get cold 
very quickly, and are pampered accordingly, being regarded as the most 
important workers in the industry. With a monthly salary of about 15,000 
yen they are several times better paid than office workers or factory hands. 
Since the American occupation they have had to wear overall costumes, 
but before the war worked clad only in trunks and goggles. 

‘ In spite of his adoption of modern mass-production and selling methods, 

and the fact that to the end of his life he continued to receive one of the 
highest individual incomes in Japan, Mikimoto always retained a super- 
stitious reverence towards the lowly creatures that made his fortune. He 
would claim to visiting Westerners that he ate two pearls for breakfast 
every morning in order to keep fit, but in reality both he and his numerous 
workpeople felt a strange, continual sense of guilt at destroying so many 
oysters. In 1937 he built a temple dedicated to their spirits, and to the 
_ opening memorial ceremony came 50 priests and 10,000 girls clad in their 
` best kimonos and bearing offerings of flowers to pay tribute to the millions 
of humble molluscs upon whose shells they had built success. Kochiki 
Mikimoto died in 1954 at the age of 96, mourned and venerated by 
thousands in his own country. And with the continuance of his work 
countless women the world over owe something to his vision. 

7 DAVID GUNSTON 


THE GENIUS OF WALTER SCOTT 


ERHAPS there is no great writer today who is so misunderstood, 

or about whom so much ignorance exists, as Sir Walter Scott, and 

that by many contemporary critics and men of letters who ought to 
know better. Too many equate him with such writers as Dumas, Bulwer 
Lytton or Harrison Ainsworth, as if the author of such works as Waverley, 
The Antiquary and Redgauntlet were nothing more than a skilful producer 
of historical potboilers, books which certainly had the power to amuse us 
when we were schoolboys but which can hardly be considered as adequate 
fare for adult minds. Scott, they say, fails to deal with life in a realistic 
way in the’manner of Balzac, Flaubert or Tolstoy and therefore, apart 
- from other considerations, has no message or relevancy for the present 
_ age. What message or nourishment can the mature mind draw from such 
‘books as Ivanhoe or Kenilworth? Gi í 
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It is true that Scott wrote such works, and for the same reason that 
almost every other great writer has written works which fall below the 
level of his best: to make money. But he is also the author of eight or 
nine serious novels, written for the most part at the commencement of 
his career as a novelist, dealing with the life, history, politics, characters 
and social scene of his native Scotland from contemporary times to a 
period of approximately 100 years before his own day. In these books 
his true stature and genius as a novelist is revealed. Unfortunately the 
peasant characters in these works, which are frequently the best, speak 
in the lowland Scots dialect, which makes it difficult for the average 
reader from the south to understand them without some little effort. The 
classic example of this failure to appreciate one of the best of the 
Waverleys is to be found in Mr. E. M. Forster’s Some Aspects Of The 
Novel. After justly criticizing the absurd plot of The Antiquary Mr. Forster 
gives no sign in his subsquent remarks that he has appreciated any of the 
great qualities of this book. On the contrary Virginia Woolf, in her essay 
on The Antiquary, talking about the peasant characters and their speech 
which Scott handles so skilfully, goes on to say: “Images, anecdotes, 
illustrations, drawn from sea, sky and earth, race and bubble from their 
lips. They shoot every thought as it flies, and bring it tumbling to the 
ground in metaphor . . . always the dialogue is sharpened and pointed 
by the use of that Scotch dialect which is at once so homely and so 
pungent, so colloquial and so passionate, so shrewd and so melancholy 
into the bargain.” She is alive, moreover, to the astonishing freshness and 
the perennial vitality of the Waverleys. And finally she reveals how Scott 
has that ultimate gift, possessed only by the greatest novelists, of making 
his characters come alive, so that each time we read about them they 
appear different. We notice, she says, different things about Jonothan 
Oldbuck each time we read The Antiquary. “Thus Scott’s characters, like 
Shakespeare’s and Jane Austen’s, have the seeds of life in them.” 

He has another gift which is unique among novelists; he saw his 
characters in a way different from any other novelist before or since. His 
predecessor Fielding drew characters that were unattached lay figures 
walking on and off a stage that had no background; to Scott such a way 
of looking at human nature was impossible; he saw all his great characters 
against a background of history, as being moulded by the great ‘events as 
well as by the social, political, religious institutions of their native land. 
Bailie Jarvie, Jeanie Deans, Edie Ochiltree and a score of others could 
have belonged to no country but that which gave them birth. Indeed it is 
this way of seeing his characters in relation to their history that gives to 
Scott’s best novels the thrilling quality of a third dimension. Just as in 
Hardy this third dimension is achieved by the sense of fate, the sense of 
vast'impersonal forces hemming in his characters and driving them to their 
doom, so in Scott we often feel the compelling power of their past history 
forcing his characters to a certain line of action, no matter how disastrous 
the consequences. This is especially noticeable in such books as The 
Bride of Lammermoor and Redgauntlet, where the main characters are 
predestined to tragedy or failure from the start. Indeed, in the majestic 
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close of the latter novel Scott’s art of producing historic undertones and 
overtones reaches its zenith where, by £ superb and sustained flight of 
literary orchestration, he not only portrays a group of sinister Jacobite 
plotters on the Solway shore, but at the same time shows up the folly of 
‘ their proceedings, the wisdom of the Hanoverian clemency that allowed 
them to go free, the tragedy of the whole Stewart cause, and the (to Scott) 
greater tragedy of a Scotland that was bidding farewell to her past. It is 
the last that supplies the passion to this great climax. Redgauntlet, along 
with Waverley and Old Mortality, are among the great political novels. 
Furthermore, it was this intense appreciation of their past which gave to 
Scott the clue as to how his characters would behave in ‘certain circum- 
stances. He knew, for instance, just how Jeanie Deans, conditioned by the 
Solemn League and Covenant and all that that meant in the religious life 
of her country, would behave when she is required to- tell a lie in court 
to save her sister’s life; he knew how her father Douce Davie would react 
when he hears that his other daughter has been seduced and arrested on a 
charge of child murder. For the same reason he can make the wandering 
beggar Edie Ochiltree confront death heroically, meditate fancifully on 
the perfume of a flower growing amidst the abbey ruins in the warm night 
air, rebuke two duellists in the high exalted strains of a Hebrew prophet, 
without for one -moment straining our belief that he is other than the 
strolling mendicant that he is given out tc be. He can understand (though 
not forgive) what has made Balfour of Burley the terrible fanatic that he 
is; and can sympathize with (but not condone) the misguided folly of the 
lesser fanatics such as Fergus McIvor and Redgauntlet who are willing to 
sacrifice life, property, the peace and prosperity of a whole kingdom, on 
the chance throw of a dice in the Stewart cause. But of course, while it 
was his understanding of their history that made Scott comprehend certain 
aspects of his characters, it was his own personal observation, combined 
with his genius_as a novelist, which made him able to give them such 
abundant ‘life and verisimilitude. 

If this is true then, as Scott thought, that we are moulded both as a 
nation as well as individuals by our past history, then it was a great 
discovery he made, and one of considerable importance to each one of us. 
Just as no Scotsman can quite understand why he is just what he is without 
taking into account Bannockburn, the Reformation under Knox, the 
Solemn League and Covenant.and the Union; so no typical Englishman 
can quite understand himself without a reference to Magna Carta, the 
Reformation under Henry VIII, the Civil War, Trafalgar, Waterloo and 
the Playing Fields of Eton. Thus, to carry the argument to its logical 
conclusion, it matters enormously to each one of us that we were born in 
an island and not on the continent of Europe, ‘that our system of govern- 
ment is a democracy and not a dictatorship, that we have been brought’ 
up as Christians and not as Communists or in any ‘other creed. Indeed, 
Scott’s way of looking at human nature is as relevant today as when he 
wrote, and should not only give us a deeper understanding of ourselves, 
but also make us readier and more able to understand the viewpoint of 
those who live on the continent of Europe than we appear to be able to do. 
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What of his message, since a writer, to be considered great, must surely 
have a message not only for his own age but for later times? Firstly, what 
Scott has to say comes in the nature of a warning: we must beware of 
fanaticism whether in politics or religion. Historian as he was, and deeply 
versed in the ways and affairs of men, he saw that fanaticism, no matter 
how good appeared to be the cause that had engendered it, robbed men 
of their balance, destroyed their judgment, perverted their senses of truth 
and finally ended by destroying their sanity, charity, human compassion, 
thus reducing them to the level of wild beasts. There is nothing the fanatic 
wont stoop to once he is really roused; and the terrible John Balfour 
of Burley in Old Mortality has his modern counterpart in Hitler Thus 
we see an age which knows nothing of Scott’s massive balance and sanity, 
not to mention his human compassion, has indulged in orgies of political 
fanaticism and persecution on a scale which he mercifully was unable to 
contemplate. For the rest, he would have us practice the old patriarchal ` 
virtues, tried and tested by our forefathers, which would not fail us in the 
end: love of truth, loyalty, courage, moderation in all things from sex to 
political bias, unselfishness, love of our brother and our country. At times 
he draws characters of an herioc stature revealing his absolute belief, which 
he proved in his life, that where honour or an absolute principle of right 
or wrong were concerned, death may be the only alternative left for our 
acceptance. , 

Lastly there is the man himself, since no one can discuss Scott’s work 
or his message without considering the author of the Journal, which‘is 
perhaps one of the great books of the world and where he drew his 
greatest character—himself. It was written during the latter part of his 
life when he was struggling to pay off his mountain of debt. It reveals a 
man, not without faults the chief of which was an uncritical recklessness 
and a tendency to allow his powerful imagination to spill over into life 
thus leading to the folly and tragedy of Abbotsford, yet otherwise sane, 
gay, matter-of-fact. charitable, seemingly incapable of bitterness, spite, 
rancour or even envy and, in the time of trial, of a quiet but authentic 
heroism. Almost alone among those who have filled the world with 
volumes about themselves Scott succeeds, by apparently the same uncon- 
scious art which enabled him to do the same thing in his novels, of drawing 
an utterly convincing picture of his own heroism and greatness. He 
exaggerates nothing, neither the tragedy of his enormous debts nor the 
gigantic efforts he was making to liquidate them; and always the moral 
virtues are given pride of place over the mere literary gifts which had 
brought him so much fame and wealth. But the- Journal reveals another 
quality too—a quality that has not been much in evidence among the great 
of the world—tke quality of humility. After his friend Lord Cockburn had 
visited him at Abbotsford in 1828 he wrote: “His simplicity and 
naturalness after all his fame are absolutely incredible.” He goes on to 
say that he remembered him when he was famous for nothing but his 
ability to mimic the more eccentric of the high court judges, and that his 
manners were just the same now as then. Neither success nor disaster 
altered by one jot the essential sweetness of his nature. But his humility - 
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was an essential Christian virtue which only became known to the world 
with the coming of Christ. Aristotle does not mention it among the 14 
cardinal qualities which a person must have before he can be accounted 
great. This humility enabled Scott to take a just estimate of his powers 
* and his fame, and to assess both at their true worth; he never thought, 
like so many literary geniuses, that the moral laws should be relaxed in 
his case because he had written a number of good novels; nor could he 
contemplate with anything but an amused contempt the jealousies, 
posturings and squabbles of the literary folk of his day. And when he 
found himself saddled with a huge mountain of debt, due more to his 
foolishness and generosity than anything else, he never hesitated to 
shoulder the burden of trying to pay it off, considering toil and life itself 
a small sacrifice so long as honour could be retained. 

Like most men of heroic stature his light shone brightest during the 
days of his misfortune. Those who knew him best, like Hogg and 
Cockburn, could see little change in either his nature or his manner. Once 
he was tempted to harbour bitterness against Constable the publisher, 
whom he thought was partly responsible for his misfortune, but he quickly 
corrects such an attitude, saying in his Journal: “To nourish angry 
passions against a man whom I really liked would be to lay a blister on 
my own heart.” He even made at this time a coward the hero of his 
novel The Fair Maid of Perth, to atone for his earlier harsh treatment 
of his brother Daniel, who had died in disgrace after having exhibited 
none of the courageous virtues his older brother set such store by. His 
gaiety and good nature, as well as his compassion and sympathy, shone 
undimmed during this long and painful period. It even extended to the 
animal kingdom as his Journal reveals in this brief entry written after he 
had been kept awake all night by the howling of a dog: “Poor cur! I 
dare say he has his distresses as I have mine.” 

Among men so famous and so. gifted it would perhaps be difficult to 
find another on the roll-call of fame who remained so unspoiled to the 
end. On can think only of Abraham Lincoln to place beside him. They 
had much in common: they were both great tellers of stories; both had 
a naturalness and simplicity, as well as a fundamental balance and sanity, 
which was proof against every success or shock of life; and both men, 
in their different ways, died martyrs to a cause. Moreover, looked at in the 
way that Scott regarded the creations of his imagination, it is easy to 
believe that they were both the products of a Christian civilization which 
had taught men humility, thus enabling them so successfully to keep at 
bay the wolves of arrogance and pride which have devoured the souls 
of so many of the great and gifted of the world. J. A. BRAMLEY 


ICEBREAKERS 
HERE ‘are more icebreakers in the Far South than at any time in 
the annals of polar history. They range from 900-ton sealers to 
9,000-ton cruisers with every conceivable aid to smashing through ice 
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10 ft. thick, and their common purpose is to supply expeditions on frozen 
coasts under the over-all plan of the International Geophysical Year. 
Their flags include those of the Soviet Union, Norway, Denmark, 
France, Argentina, Chile, and Japan; and the United Kingdom, Australia 
and New Zealand have sent famous ships in among the groaning, grinding 
pack ice of the Southern Ocean, the Commonwealth fleet being second to 
that of the United States in size and its equal in fame and the “ice 
experience” of the crews. The most interesting ship of this international 
fleet of “polarboats” is the United States Glacier, which helped to establish: 
the U.S. Expedition “Deepfreeze” on the shores of the Ross Sea, the great 
bight into Antarctica south of New Zealand. To quote from official material 
describing her: “Her hull, is double-walled, cork-insulated and her twin 
screws of 10,500 h.p. give her a speed of 12 knots and make it possible 
for her to force her way through ice 15 ft. thick. When ramming fails, 
forward propellors can be brought into action to draw water from beneath 
the ice while the ship’s engines force her sloping bow onto it. The dead 
weight of the forward part of this 8,500-ton ship will then crack the ice 
and broken lumps will be washed astern by the forward screws. Another 
interesting feature is quick-emptying ballast tanks on either side and at 
each end. By filling and emptying alternate sides, or ends, the ship can be 
_made to rock, when it is necessary to free her from ‘tight ice-grip.’ Other 
features are reinforced bows, round bottom and ultra-modern navigational 
and radar (ice detection) apparatus. and quarters for her 400 personnel, 
officers and men.” Glacier’s sistership Eastwind, which was badly damaged 
by Antarctic pack ice in January, 1957 has much the same main features, 
although she is smaller, only 3,500 tons. 

If the icebreakers of the U.S. Operation “Deepfreeze” are indeed most 
powerful ships, undoubtedly the most famous is the British Endeavour 
(900 tons). With the Magga Dan she made possible- the first attempted 
crossing of the Antarctic Continent via the South Pole, for the Magga Dan 
(1,600 tons) was supplyship for the Weddell’ Sea base of the Commonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition, and Endeavour for the other half of this 
expedition, that led by Sir Edmund Hillary and based on the opposite side 
of Antarctica from the Weddell Sea—on the shores of the aforementioned 
Ross Sea. Before she flew the flag of New- Zealand Endeavour was the 
R.R.S. John Biscoe. As ’Biscoe she had nine seasons among-the south 
polar pack that hems in the scientific and exploration outposts which 
Britain maintains in Graham Land, the ice-clad peninsular that curves 
away from the Antarctic Continent towards Cape Horn. There is nothing 
more relentless than converging sea ice, few experiences more “stilling” 
than “the pack piling against a ship.” Carried by the current, pack ice 
moving along a rocky coast produces a thunderous roar that has been 
described as “frightening.” The pressure of advancing ice will force floes 
ashore until they lie half a mile or more inland in a tumbled “wall” 50 ft. 
high. There is nothing more beautiful than ice floes, with their intricate 
design and pastel shades from purple to duck-egg green. With the water 
between ice floes often black, the sky above them ethereal in its pale, polar 

_ unreality, the floes resemble futuristic gems on a huge velvet cushion. But 
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let the wind rise, tbe currents, gain pace, and these aquamarine gems ~ 
become a turmoil of moving ice that can lift a ship 40 ft. above the sea— 
as they lifted the Terror (leaving her poised on two huge pillars of ice, 
one for’ard, one astern, until they collapsed and she splashed back into 
her element) and stove in even a massively | built ship like the U.S.N: 
Eastwind. 

` Moving sea ice produces a rumbling roar as it bumps against steel 
plates, filling your ship with reverberating sound. When trapped in heavy 
“pack” one listens to the groan of timbers under pressure, and “feels” the 
shudder of stresses passing through packed ice and steel plates. Take a 
grip on something as your ship charges heavy “pack,” for the impact 
seems to shake her right through, sends clattering to the decks everything 
that is not securely fastened—and the unwary lurching against bulkhead 
or stanchion. As one might expect, therefore, the’ John Biscoe suffered 
hurt during her years in south polar waters. In 1948 she failed to get 
through to one of the bases she herself established, that at Marguerite Bay. 
Repeatedly she charged the pack ice flanking Graham Land, with supplies 
to keep our men there for another year. Several times it seemed she would 
be crushed, and ultimately she had to pull out to escape a white trap that 
could havé crushed her and held her prisoner for upwards of a year. Then 
came the John Biscoe’s dramatic rush to Hope Bay, where the base-hut 
had been destroyed by fire and three men were living in a tent, short of 
supplies and awaiting rescue. Once again the pack “pinched her.” To 
quote the official report: “With icebergs and icefloes from the, south 
constantly moving on to the "Biscoe, there was every possibility of her 
being caught in the pressure of the ice. She had to retreat, leaving our 
men at Hope Bay stranded on a frozen shore, and on her second attempt 
to win through she became so firmly wedged in by pack ice that her 
commander, Capt. Kirkwood, ordered the supplies in her store rooms to 
be rationed to last 10 months.” At last, however, she smashed through the 
Lemaire Channel to Hope Bay and got out with the Britons there. 

Now renamed the Endeavour and gone to New Zealand, and being 
replaced by a new John Biscoe, a 1,600-ton ship built at Paisley at a cost 
of £500,000. Grey-painted, with a bright yellow funnel, she is the first 
sizeable ship built in Britain specifically for use in south polar waters. Her 
frame spaces are very close; she has an intermediate frame between each 
two, which gives a space of about 12 in. between each, which is very close. 
And also her shell plating is an inch thick on the waterline, of special 
mild steel, is good for ice work. At the after end her propellor is protected 
by fins in the forepart and her rudder is protected by an ice knife at the 
afterpart. Her navigational equipment is entirely modern, her engine diesel 
electric, and her accommodation includes separate cabins for the scientists 
and explorers she will take to the Far South: What would Scott and 
Shackleton (who like all true Britons of their time thought exploration 
was synonymous with hardship) have thought of: separate cabins for 
explorers? The new John Biscoe is in Far Southern waters now, in 
company with another British “polar boat”—the Danish-built Shackleton, 
while in the background is H MS. Protector, the ship that, in November, 
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1956, thanks to good seamanship and a specially strengthened hull, made 
the earliest crossing of the Antarctic Circle, into the Weddell Sea, since 
1888. The Shackleton was ice-damaged last autumn. 

The “polar boat” does not have to be big and powerful. The famous 
sealer Theron, which was locked in the Weddell Sea in January, 1956, 
with the advance party of the Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition, 
was of only 849 tons. The smaller “polar boats,” like sealers, are built 
with rounded hulls so that converging ice does not crush them but lifts 
them up onto the floes. The modern trend in “polar boats” is, indeed, 
for steel-built rounded hulls, powerful engines for driving curved bows up 
onto thick ice, so that the latter splits under the weight and the ship can 
widen the gap and gain a few yards before repeating the charging and 
“climbing onto” process. Even so, heavy pack can damage a ship severely. 
For example, the U.S.N. Northwind was seriously crushed in the Antarctic 
last January. So was her sistership Westwind; Glacier, too, suffered some 
damage when steaming to the rescue of a Japanese “polar boat” locked 
in heavy ice, and the Soviet “polar boat” Ob, of 12,600 tons, was reported 
to have been damaged by converging floes. The Ob is said to-be at the 
Soviet’s new scientific outpost in a sector of the Antarctic claimed by 
Australia. There she will undoubtedly meet the supplyships for Australian 
expeditions in the Far South, the famous Kista series, which have been 
pinched by heavy pack ice and tilted on their sides by the pressure. 
Doubtless these next few months will bring many reports of ships caught 
in the grip of south polar seas. It is inevitable, with so many “polar boats” 
heading through far southern waters towards Antarctica. 

FRANK ILLINGWORTH 


THE MYSTERY OF MITHRAS 


HE discovery-of the Mithraic Temple in the City of London proved to 

be the prelude to one of the most interesting investigations of my life, 

~> the gateway to a quite unexpected treasure house of new knowledge. 
Despite my life-long interest in the study of Comparative Religion, at the 
time of the unearthing of the Mithraeum I realized that here wasa God 
and a Cult about which I knew next to nothing, beyond the fact that 
Mithraism was Christianity’s greatest rival for ideological supremacy in 
the Roman world until the fourth century of our era. But I need not 
have worried. It soon became obvious that few people knew much more 
than I did myself. I was, of course, directed to Professor Franz Cumont 
as THE authority but found that his knowledge of the Mysteries of 
Mithras was mainly confined to information obtained from architectural 
remains, owing to the complete lack of liturgical and sacred literature 
relating to this Cult. Here was the beginning of the Mystery which it has 
been my fascinating iask to solve: how was it that a religion so beloved 
of the Roman Emperors and their Legions, which had been carried by 
the latter into all countries of their occupation and had nearly become 
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the state religion of Rome, the Orthodoxy of the Western world; could 
have vanished like this from the face of the earth, leaving nothing but 
ruins and buried masonry behind? 
* Cumont ventured the opinion that the lack of available knowledge might 
in some measure be due to the fact that Mithraism was an esoteric religion, 
a secret brotherhood, the forerunner of modern Freemasonry, and that its 
priests were probably- partly responsible for keeping its- Mysteries from 
the world. But later, a more explicit reason emerged from his statement 
that, after the failure of Julian the Apostate to make the Cult of Mithras 
a universal religion, “Christianity, now definitely victor, addressed itself 
to the task of extirpating the erroneous doctrine that had caused it so 
much anxiety.” This “clue” was followed by the discovery in an essay on 
Mithraism by John M. Robertson in The Religious Systems of the World, 
of a passage which ran: È 
There were in antiquity, we know, from the writings of Porphyry - 
and other authorities, quite a number of elaborate treatises setting 
. forth the religion of Mithras, and everyone of them has been destroyed 
. by the care of the Church. 

The italicized words were naturally deeply significant to a student of 
religion; for there have been many occasions throughout the ages when 
a new creed ‘has superseded an old, but there are no indications that the 
priests of any of them tried to extirpate the sacred literature of their | 
predecessors. The Buddhists made no. attempt to banish the Vedas or 
Upanishads; Christianity treated the Old Testament and Mosiac Law with 
reverence; Mithraism did not seek to conceal its origins by burning the 
Zend-Avesta. What, then, could account for the attitude of the Early 
Church Fathers who apparently could be satisfied with nothing less than 
the complete extermination of the rival Faith? Such assiduity suggested. 
strongly fhat there was something in either the teachings or rites of 
Mithraism that it was vitally necessary to conceal. A supposition which, 
after much research, was found to be correct. What had to be concealed— - 
or as much of it as my explorations have so far revealed—is the subject 
of a just completed book. A far too extensive subject to be exhausted in 
_ a short article; but a brief outline of the nature of Mithraism and its rites 
- may serve to indicate the character of the startling discoveries that have 
been made. - : 

Mithras was and is one of the most adaptable of the gods. He is 
mentioned in the Rig-Veda as “The God of the Daylight.” In the Zend- 
Avesta he appears both as a Sun-God co-equal with Ormuzd, and later; 
when Zoroaster with his preference for monotheism had relegated him to 
a subordinate position to the Supreme deity, he appears first as one of 
the seven Amshaspands, or spirits of God, and then as chief of the 28 
Izeds, or angels, who watch over the purity and happiness of mankind. 
In fact the antiquity of Mithras as a God is undeniable. In 1907 Winckler 
found inscriptions at Boghaskeui indicating that as early as: the fourteenth 
century B.C. Mitra, or Mithras was worshipped among the Mitanni of 
Northern Mespotamia. But in those early times Mithras was an elusive ~ 
deity who not only frequently changed his name but also- his sex. 
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Herodotus evidently believed him to be a goddess for, in writing of the 
worship of Urania, he observed: 

Mylitta is the name by which the Assyrians knew the Goddess, 

whom the Arabians call Alitta, and the Persians Mitra. 

But by the time of Darius, Mithras had settled down into that all-masculine 
character by which he was to be known to the Western world: the warrior 
God and patron of Kings and Emperors upon whom he bestowed a divine `` 
afflatus that so identified them with his deific nature that they, too, were 
believed to be worthy of worship. It is quite evident that Alexander the 
Great was a. convinced Mithraist, for he put Callistenes to death for 
refusing to worship him and dressed himself in the Persian manner. The 
Kings of Pontus were all ardent Mithraists as their title, Mithridates, 
indicates; and Pontus was the great centre from which Mithraism was 
disseminated throughout the Western world. 

Cumont writes: “A religion of soldiers, Mithraism exalted the military 
‘ virtues above others.” And Mithridates VII, described by Cicero as the 
greatest monarch that ever sat on a throne. was a perfect example of a 
Soldier of Mithras. Courageous, non-attached, spartan, insensitive, austere, 
a physician; a great man of letters, a linguist and superb militarist, he 
embodied the all-masculine virtues engendered by his Cult to which no 
one could belong who had not endured the arduous and painful process 
of initiation, known as the Twelve Tortures that included the Baptism of 
Blood endured in the Taurobolium. It will readily be seen what a suitable 
_feligion this was for. the Emperors and Legions of Rome, ensuring that 

the former should be worshipped and blindly obeyed as beings above 
ordinary humanity, and that the latter should possess the endurance, 
courage and loyalty necessary for world-conquest. 

Enough has been said of the Cult of Mithras to show how diametrically 
opposed in spirit it was to the pacific doctrine of peace and goodwill of 
Christianity, with its emphasis on the gentler more feminine virtues of 
Love, péace, compassion, mercy, tenderness, and so on; and how much 
more suited it was, in consequence to a nation of ‘empire-builders. This 
fact was not lost on the Caesars who remained devoted to their Sun-God 
and, not surprisingly, persecuted the followers of the new God who was 
challenging his.supremacy. Constantine’s conversion to the younger faith 
seems to have been more of an act of diplomacy than of conviction, for 
during his reign not only were coins and monuments inscribed with Deo 
Soli Invectae Mithrae, but he also made Sunday—the day of the venerable 
Sun-God—a compulsory day of rest and pleasure for Christian and Pagan 
alike, an action very unpopular with the Christians who believed that Jesus 
had abolished-“the observance of days,” since every day and every hour 
of the day must be dedicated to God. And Tertullian states in his Answer 
to Jews that “to Christians Sabbaths are unknown.” However, in Rome 
it is necessary to do as Romans do, and to this day the Christian world 
celebrates the day of the Sun-God; in Catholic countries, in the fashion 
intended by,Constantine, while the Protestants have reverted to the concept 
of the Jewish Sabbath which the early Church believed had been rejected 
by their Master. 

A still more curious appropriation of pagan custom was the choosing 
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by the Church Fathers of December 25—the date assigned on the Mithraic 
calendar to the birth of the Sun-God—to celebrate the birth of Jesus. the 
date of which was never known. Chrysostem states that the choice of. this 
date. which, writing in the fifth century, he says had lately been fixed at 
Rome, was that “while the heathen were busied with their own profane 
ceremonies, the Christians might perform their holy rites without molesta- 
` tion.” It is interesting to note that one of the profane ceremonies with 
which the heathen busied themselves on the Birthday of the. Invincible 
One was that of the perennially popular Circus, held in the Circus 
Maximus. It is certain that a Roman of the time of Chrysostem would 
feel much more at home taking part in our modern Christmas celebrations 
than would an early Christian! And this may also be said of the rituals 
of the Catholic Church, for with most of these the Mithraist would find 
himself quite familiar. In Funk and Wagnell’s Dictionary of Mythology 
and Folklore, we read: - 

Mithraism has much in common with Christian beliefs, Baptism 
for remission of sins, symbolic meal of communion including con- 
secrated wine, the sign on the brow, redemption, salvation, sacramen- 
tary grace, rebirth in the Spirit, and the promise of eternal life. 

It was these similarities that so worried and bewildered the Church 
Fathers, and they sought to account for them in two ways, the first and 
least intelligent being that the Mithraists had imitated the newer Faith, 
and when this argument was seen to be untenable owing to the indisput- 
able antiquity of Mithraism, they advanced the astonishing theory that the 
Mithraic devils had anticipated the Christian rites in order to discredit 
them! Tertullian complained that “The Devil whose business it is to 
pervert the Truth, mimics the exact circumstances of the Divine Sacraments 
in the Mysteries of idols . . . he promises forgiveness of sins from the 
Sacred Fount and thereby initiates them into the religion of Mithras: thus 
he marks on the forehead his own soldiers; there he celebrates the oblation 
of bread: he brings in the symbol of the Resurrection, and wins the crown 
with the sword.” ' . 

The true explanation of the mysterious likeness of the two religions 
was really much simpler and lay, first, in the fact of the common roots of 
Judaism and Mazdaism found in the old Babylonian Faith, and, second, 
in the eclecticism of Paul whose birthplace, Tarsus, had been for many 
years, a great centre of Mithraism. It is obvious from his Epistles that he 
knew of the Cult and its rites, and it was Paul who initiated the ceremony 
of the Eucharist (1 Cor, 11: 23-26.) which had long been a ritual of 
Mithraism and known as the Last Supper which Mithras took with his 
twelve followers before ascending to the Father on high. Whereas the 
original Christian communion meal, as described in the Didache was more 
in the nature of a Thanksgiving dinner and had none of the implications 
given to it by Paul and later by the Catholic’ Church. And this is but one 
of the instances of “borrowing” that can be traced to Paul in his endeavour 
to universalise the Christian Gospel, as he understood it, by making it 
conform with pagan ideas. x; 

After it had become the official religion of Rome the Christian Church 
was almost forced into eclecticism if it-were'to keep its position and 
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realize Paul’s aim of universalism. The necessity for incorporating some 
of the masculine virtues of its hated rival became evident. The meek and 
pacific creed of Christ was inadequate to the task of imposing itself on 
the world. The sword was the symbol of Mithras, the cross was the symbol 
of Christ. But both were cruciform and both represented sacrifice. For a 
militant Church and State it might sometimes be necessary to make use 
of the Sword in order to protect the Cross. Therefore Mother Church, 
honestly calling herself Catholic rather than Christian, accommodatingly ` 
took what she evidently considered the best. of two Faiths under her all- 
embracing wings. But in order to establish this syncretism all available 
evidence of it had to be destroyed and the Church Fathers did their 
best . . . Despite their diligence and care, many more traces of Mithras 
and his cult can be discerned in the world of today than Professor Cumont 
realized; for the adaptable Sun-God found other means of perpetuating 
his memory than by mutilated bas-reliefs and monuments; and the 
discovery of his secret hiding places has proved even more exciting than 
the unearthing of architectural remains. Probably the biggest mistake made 
by the theologians was to reckon without taking into account the natural 
curiosity of the common man who would one day be’ bound to ask, as 
he does now: “What became of Mithras?” EsME WYNNE-TYSON 


THE TREE 


The tree is death, that sheds our springs away, 
The blessom in the wind running like wax 
Along the emptied bough, the tree is death 
Whose sap runs green today; 


For time is knowing death, and time we know 
Burns through the candled tree, leans on a breath 
From each expiring year, we are put out 
By all the winds that blow, 
The tree is death. BERYL KAYE 


` 


THE RELIGIOUS SENSE* 


Hell sees things level; Heaven looks down on Hell, 
Weeping with pity for its drought and dearth, 
Then lifts her gaze to scan the Zenith’s scope. 


But Hell looks nowhere higher than itself 
Even when sunk below the mire of Earth, 
-A perishable goal its only hope, 

Set in the low horizon’s narrow girth. 


What's the religious sense but sense like this, 
Perception freed from earthly manacles, 
That knowing Matter empty of long bliss 
And Age a darkness on the pinnacles 
Sees joy eternal where Heaven's spirit dwells? 
HERBERT PALMER 


*One of the poems from The Ride from Hell, by Herbert Palmer, 
just published by Rupert Hart-Davies. 12s. 6d. : 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRANCE 


Since the French Revolution is not only the most important but the most 
controversial theme in modern European history, we should strive to approach 
it sine ira et studio. This is an easier task for foreigners than for Frenchmen, 
few of whom can be sufficiently detached to inspire confidence in their readers. 
How the lurid story of the eighteenth century should be written is demonstrated 

“in Professor Cobban’s History of Modern France, which it would be difficult to 
overpraise. Here, in less than 300 pages, a miracle of the Press, is a 
colourful record of the decline and fall of the proudest monarchy of its time 
and of the political and social revolution which inaugurated the world around 
us. Combining mature scholarship with a flowing style and dispassionate 
judgment, he has provided the ideal handbook for beginners of all ages, while 
advanced students will turn with interest to his considered verdicts on statesmen, 
writers and artists, institutions and events, particularly those arcund which 
controversy has raged for generations and continues to rage. The bibliography 
1s worthy of the text. The curtain rises at the death of Le Roi Soleil in 1715, 
who, in the author’s own words, outlived his country and his good fortune, 
leaving France sick of war, impoverished, disillusioned and leaderless. After 
attending the funeral of the Duc de Bourgogne, Saint-Simon sorrowfully 
exclaimed: “We have buried the hopes of France.” The heir was a pretty boy 
of five, and the Regent Orleans, in some ways a man with a modern mind, 
lacked the authority and the energy to restore tone to the nation. After his 
early death the Absolute Monarchy remained outwardly intact, for there was 
nothing in the national tradition to replace it, but the panache had gone for 
ever, As the young King grew to manhood it became obvious that he was 
hopelessly unfitted for his calling and had little to recommend him to his 
subjects except his handsome face. It would have needed a dynamic superman 
of the type of Frederick the Great to reform the ancien régime by grappling 
with the financial confusion bequeathed by the Grande Monarque. The peace- 
loving Fleury, the King’s tutor, did his best, but he lacked the large conceptions 
and the drive to hack his way through the forests of vested interests. Choiseul, 
the ablest of the King’s servants, revived France’s naval strength but was 
uncreative in the domestic sphere. Since Marie Leczinska was a cipher, the 
Pompadour, greatest of art patrons, posed as the uncrowned Queen of France. 
The rout at Rossbach in the Seven Years War was felt as a national disgrace. 
Dignity, solvency and military renown had disappeared. 

The easiest part of the historian's task is the familiar story of the Court, 
the most difficult the attempt to reconstruct the machinery of central and local 
government, the social stratification, and the complicated economic pattern of 
the country. Broadly speaking the two privileged orders, the Church and the 
Noblesse, were declining in power and prestige, while the middle class, the 
lawyers and business men in towns, were growing in influence and self- 
confidence. The pundits of the Enlightenment in the salons of Paris directed a 
growing stream of invective against the worst abuses in Church and State, and 
some clear-eyed observers foretold grave trouble by the end of the century at 
latest, Though’Louis XVI was a much better man than his grandfather, disliked 
Court extravagance and was unselfishly ready for urgently needed reforms, 
he lacked the self-confidence and strength of will to force them through. Kindly, 
conscientious, unambitious, devout, he had no vices save a propensity for over- 
eating. Apart from eating, hunting was his chief pleasure, and he was a better 
locksmith than King. Turgot could do little in the two years allowed to him 
before he was sacked, and most of the little he had been able to achieve was 
rapidly-undone. Even had he succeeded in his reforms, declares the author, he 
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could hardly have saved the ancien régime. “Any attempt at a large-scale reform 
was clearly doomed to frustration.” The King, by his weakness, and his charming 
Queen by her irresponsibility, were among the grave-diggers of the monarchy. 
The later chapters on the coming and course of the Revolution are inevitably 
the most exciting. Much work has been done in recent years on conditions in 
different parts of the country, and today we can see the whole picture in far 
better perspective than in the time of Carlyle or Michelet or Taine. A revolution 
was inevitable, but the course it followed was determined by many factors and 
incidents. “The calling of the States-General (for the first time since 1614) was 
undoubtedly the critical step, for it meant the abdication of absolute monarchy. 
It was made necessary by the financial difficulties which were in essence the 
result of the resistance of the privileged classes to attempts of the King’s 
ministers to introduce financial reforms.” When the Third Estate took over in 
1789 and claimed in the celebrated pamphlet of the Abbé Siéyés to be “every- 
thing” it was to find that it had started something that it could not easily control. 
The economic crisis, adds the author, was intense but must not be exaggerated. 
We do not read of people starving to death, as happened in the terrible year 
1709. “There was a distressed but not a dying population.” The fall of the Bastille 
sounded the knell of the ancien régime, though a shadowy monarchy lingered~ 
on till the summer of 1792. The transfer of political power was quickly followed 
by the social transformation which inaugurated the reign of the bourgeoisie. 
The Jacobin leaders, Robespierre and Danton, the Girondins Brissot and Roland, 
members of the Committee of Public Safety and the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
the Thermidorians, the members of the Directory, Bonaparte himself, were 
middle-class men with little interest in the Fourth Estate, though the peasants 
and the Paris mob had helped to shape the upheaval. The curtam falls on 
Brumaire, to rise again on the Consulate and Empire in the second volume 
which grateful students of the first will eagerly await. G. P. Goocu 


History of Modern France, Vol. I: Old Regime and Revolution, 1715-1799. By 
Alfred Cobban. Penguin Books, 3s. 6d. 


AIR POWER 


The authors of these two books have each played an outstanding part in the 
evolution and application of British air power, the one as strategist, the other 
as technician. Here are the results of their thinking on today’s aviation problems 
in the light of wide experience. 

His title gives the keynote to Sir John Slessor’s collection of essays written 
over the last quarter of a century, the majority since the explosion of the first 
atom bomb transformed many of the basic problems of warfare, The production 
of the hydrogen bomb and the progress made -in so-called inter-continental 
rockets have, in the author’s opinion, rendered remote the likelihood of a future 
total war, provided that the bomb is manufactured and stockpiled as “the great 
deterrent.” The certainty that total war would inevitably involve the use of this 
weapon with its incalculable destructive power is the best guarantee against it. 
But the probable recession of the danger of a third world war does little to 
solve the multitude of other problems with which the world is tormented, 
problems the exacerbation of which is one of the main preoccupations of the 
Communist powers with their determination to spread Marxism universally. 
Eastern Europe, the Middle and Far East are all areas in which Communism 
and the free world confront each other. 

_ Neither of our authors is in agreement with those who believe that the manned 
military aeroplane is a thing of the past. The long-range guided missile is as yet 
in an experimental stage and it is on the strategic bomber that we must rely 
to deliver the nuclear weapon, while interceptor fighters are still a prime 
necessity for defence. Moreover, in the limited wars, of which we have had at 
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least two examples in the last decade, manned aircraft will have a major part to 
play. This is the background against which Sir Roy Fedden voices his conviction 
of the failure of this country to keep abreast of post-war developments in aircraft 
construction. Immediately after the war, he was sent to Germany as head of a 
mission to review Germany’s aeronautical development. The Germans, he found, 
had progressed in the technological field far ahead of the Allies and it had been 
only the vacillation of the Nazi High Command which had prevented a number 
of outstanding aircraft and other devices being brought into service in time to 
interfere very seriously, perhaps decisively, with our war effort. “We came 
home,” he says, “feeling thankful that the war ended when it did, for there 
was no escaping the fact that we had won the war in the air just in time with 
what were highly developed but obsolete aircraft.” 

Despite the reports made by the mission, he complains that we failed to 
appreciate the importance of the new aeronautical techniques revealed to us, 
with the result that masses of available experimental material, records and teams 
of technicians were allowed to go abroad, to play an essential part in the 
development of modern aircraft and guided weapons in the United States and 
the Soviet Union. But more serious still, he claims, was the fact that we did 
not take to heart the main lesson to be learned. “After the Second World War, 
we failed to realize how these enormous German advances in aviation had 
tempted her authorities to take on too many jobs at one time... . We did not 
see that these very advances demanded an entirely new approach as regards the 
strength of our technical staffs and the scale of our research equipment before 
they could be embarked upon with hope of success.” How this new approach 
could now be made forms the subject of the second half of the book, where a 
broad plan for our aeronautical future is outlined. DouGtas COLYER 


The Great Deterrent. By Sir John Slessor. Cassell. 30s. 
Britain’s Air Survival. By Sir Roy Fedden. Cassell. 11s. 6d. 


` 


SERVING AFRICA 


“Administrator, diplomatist, artist, man of science, linguist, literateur, you 
have focused on your kind every possible impulse of enthusiasm.” So wrote 
the recently retired Director of the Royal Botanical Gardens, and he was right; 
for of all the band of men struggling to establish the British Empire in Africa 
during the pre-expansionist days of the nineteenth century, Sir Harry Johnston 
was certainly the most versatile. To this technical versatility must be added high 
courage, a kindling imagination, great, ift unconventional, charm of manner, 
and ideas on racial questions far in advance of his age. Son of the well-to-do 
secretary of an insurance company, who believed devoutly that the Tsar was 
Anti-Christ, and lived in daily expectation of the second coming, Johnston 
drifted by way of painting into the service of the Foreign Office. In those days 
it was thought more convenient that the Foreign Office, rather than the Colonial 
Offce, should be responsible for certain newly settled or newly acquired 
territories, until all controversial questions in respect to them with foreign States 
should be settled. As a servant of the Foreign Offce, Johnston rapidly and 
boldly climbed the ladder of promotion in the tropical dependencies. He 
started on the West Coast, where his initiative rather shook his superiors 
(Salisbury described him as “a resolute but singularly lawless personage”), 
though it won their approval in the end. From there he went on to become 
virtual governor of Nyasaland, in ambiguous and finally unpleasant relations 
with Rhodes and the Chartered Company. He ended up as Special Commis- 
sioner for Uganda at the age of forty-one. Two years later he was squeezed 
out of the service into premature retirement. 

Apart from his extraordinary versatility and continuous mental-activity (his 
work on Bantu languages alone makes him an acknowledged authority in that 
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field) the most striking thmg about Johnston is the way in which he was able 
to “get away with” almost anything. Some of his exploits (for instance the 
capture of the merchant-chief Ja Ja) must have seemed quite hair-raising to the 
officials in London, yet ministers like Salisbury, and civil servants like Anderson 
and Lister, steadfastly backed him, if perhaps rather wryly. Though in the 
end he was thrown over by a new generation at the Foreign Office, during most 
of his career he was more fortunate than his contemporaries in say southern 
Africa, who had much to suffer from the sour Little Englanderism of the 
Colonial Office. Johnston died in obscurity, almost forgotten, but Dr. Oliver's 
book makes up for past neglect. It is a scholarly and distinguished work, based 
on original manuscript sources, fittingly illustrated by Johnston’s own paintings 
and drawings. It is moreover skilfully constructed and well written. Apart from 
its value as a guide to British policy during the period it covers, I commend it 
as a worthy memorial to a notable servant of Africa. 

Similar commendation cannot unfortunately be bestowed on the second book 
for review. The publishers claim that it is the fruit of 30 years of intensive 
research, but the sources are not quoted, and the book certainly appears to be 
based on published material. As a painstaking compendium of travellers’ tales 
it may find a place on the shelf. A. SILLERY 
ae fone Johnston and the Scramble for Africa. By Roland Oliver. Chatto & Windus. 


The Quest for Africa, Two Thousand Years of Exploration, By Heinrich Schiffers. 


Odhams. 25s. 

LORD SAMUEL’S PHILOSOPHY 

Viscount Samuel’s book belongs to a type of philosophy that has gone out of 
fashion, in Britain at all events. British philosophers no longer think it their 
business to offer a Weltanschauung, though continental philosophers, as we see 
from such men as Jaspers and Sartre, often take a different view. In this country 
the philosopher has become a kind of super-technician, a specialist in the logical 
meaning of words and sentences. His preoccupation is with the kind of Sense 
that sentences may possess and with what kinds of sentences are Nonsense, and 
statements about the universe in his view are Nonsense. He believes that 
problems can only be solved by being precisely defined and solved one at a 
time, that the path of advance for science and philosophy is through analysis. 
Thus modern philosophers seldom write books, and should they appear to 
write one, it usually proves to be a collection of articles from technical journals. 
Viscount Samuel by contrast offers us a world view, writing not only on problems 
of physics and cosmology but on philosophical and religious, moral and social 
issues. He sees his book as being in part a protest against the departmentalism 
of thought, one consequence of which in his view is that there is no longer any 
agreement on fundamental values, and it is indeed in relation to ethics that the 
growth of specialism would seem to have had the worst effects. For if the 
philosopher is no longer concerned with ethics, except to discuss the logical 
character of ethical statements, if “ethics is out,’ where are men to look for 
moral guidance? No doubt we have the churches, but there seems reason for 
concern when religion is divorced from philosophy and science. Viscount 
Samuel, at all events, seeks to bring them together. 

One may admire his effort and yet recognize that his method has disad- 
vantages as well as advantages. The case for synthesis is weakest when it is a 
question of the sciences, There is no point in trying to make a synthesis of the 
sciences nor any possibility of success in the attempt. Also knowledge in the 
sciences extends so rapidly that the layman is almost certain to blunder if he 
ventures into the scientific sphere. Yet the major part of Viscount Samuel’s 
book is given over to discussing the highly difficult and complex problems of 
modern physics. He takes issue with Einstein on the problem of realism, 
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challenges the prevailing orthodoxy on a number of furidamental issues, and 
himself offers a far-reaching hypothesis, arguing for the existence of a sub- ° 
stratum underlying all phenomena which he describes as ether, itself described 
as energy, not only manifested in a variety of active forms, but existing also in 
a hitherto unrecognized quiescent state. 

I am far too much of an amateur to express an opinion on such questions 
myself, but my impression is that Viscount Samuel’s boldness in challenging the 
physicists is well justified and that his excursions into physics are the most 
valuable part of his book. But he seems to me far less successful in avoiding 
other traps of the overall synthesis. In linking his philosophical realism to the 
need for a moral consensus he falls a victim to the characteristic error of the 
synthesist in assuming that one can draw ethical conclusions from metaphysical 
assumptions. Also in his discussion of philosophical, ethical, aesthetic and social - 
questions he by no means shows the competence of his contributions to physics. 
Any attempt indeed to cover the problems of art, of morals and of politics in 
some 60 pages is bound to be sketchy and superficial. But it is no reflection on 
Viscount Samuel to suggest that one could not expect his intellectual equipment 
to be equally adequate over so vast a field. The most serious weakness of his 
book in my view is its treatment of ethics and aesthetics. No study of ethics 
today can touch the real problems if it fails to take into account the existentialists 
or the work of such men as R. M. Hare, Bertrand Russell and Charles Stevenson 
among the analytical philosophers. But while In Search of Reality illustrates 
some of the pitfalls of the overall synthesis and fails to make a valuable 
contribution to a moral consensus in our time, a book which gets away from 
the aridity and verbalism of logical analysis is welcome, especially when written 
by a man of Viscount Samuel’s personal and intellectual distinction, 

J. B. CoaTEs 
In Search of Reality, By Viscount Samuel. Basil Blackwell. 28s. 6d. 


WHAT IS WELFARE? 


The main concern of this book is directed to what we call the Welfare State. 
We so call it with a grim humour as though to tell ourselves how lucky we are, 
and how happy. The service performed by Professor Wilhelm Röpke is that 
he gives us a materialist estimate of what amounts to a materialist attempt to 
create welfare. The motive, he concedes, is good. “Everybody knows,” he writes, 
“that there are large sections of the population who cannot be left hopelessly 
exposed to events that may plunge them into wholly undeserved distress .. . 
where individuals or groups are unable to shoulder the burden of providing 
for themselves, society must provide for them.” The motive is thereby presented 
in the best light. How then does the author explain the failure of the Welfare 
State and its powerful contribution to the world-wide and growing evil of 
inflation? “The more scientific enquirer,” he answers, “quickly senses the 
serious threat to stability of the economy, the state and society as a whole, 
and also to the freedom, responsibility and spontaneity of human relations.” 
He adds the philosophic reflection: “Security is one of those things which 
recede farther and farther into the distance the more desperately and pas- 
sionately they are pursued.” 

Professor Röpke is a distinguished economist. He analyses human problems 
in as it were an exclusively mathematical and scientific spirit. On that criterion 
he diagnoses that “the vanishing respect for property is very intimately related 
to the numbing of respect for the integrity of money and its value,” and 
concludes that “what is firm, durable, earned, secured and designed for con- 
tinuity gives place to what is fragile, fugitive, fleeting, unsure and ephemeral.” 
And that, he comments, “is not the kind of foundation on which the free 
society can long remain standing.” But why does he not take the short step 
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forward and say what is the’ necessary foundation? If the history of our time 
proves anything it is that in the world made by God it is the rules made by 
God for the purpose, and none other, that can ensure welfare. Charity works. 
State welfare does not work. Mr. Graham Hutton writes a typical Introduction 
under the title “Unfreedom and Inflation.” He too is a distinguished economist. 
He too recognizes that the inflated scope and competence of political govern- 
ments is the main cause of the economic inflation, and therefore suggests that 
the evil caused by politics cannot be cured by politics. In his case too, one may 
well ask: why should not the mystery of life be recognized as such, and the 
human race be bidden to look to their common Father? GEORGE GLASGOW 


Welfare, Freedom and Inflation. By Wilhelm Röpke. Pall Mall Press. Cloth 
7s. 6d., paper 3s. 6d. 


LLOYD GEORGE’S INSURANCE SCHEME 


When in 1910 Lloyd George was fashioning his health insurance scheme, he 
chose as one of his two main helpers (the other was John—later Lord— 
Bradbury) a brilliant civil servant, W. J. Braithwaite, who at an unusually early 
age had risen to be an- Assistant Secretary to the Board of Inland Revenue. 
Twenty-five years later he wrote an account of his insurance experiences, which 
now appears admirably edited and introduced by Sir Henry Bunbury. The 
book includes also a valuable commentary by Professor Titmuss, and is an 
important contribution to British social history. The scheme, though based 
on the German model, began with a wider scope; the insured persons formed 
nearly 40 per cent of the population (the Germans began with 10 per cent), and 
upon them and their employers the scheme imposed drastic obligations, It 
vitally affected powerful interests, it was full of technical difficulties, hard to 
understand and explain. It was unpopular. Braithwaite’s task was to help Lloyd 
George to frame the scheme and then to secure its passage through Parliament. 
He laboured at it with an intensity and devotion that at times brought him near 
to breaking-point. He gives a vivid picture of Lloyd George at work. We see 
his power of getting things done, the rapidity of his mental processes, his 
irresistible personal charm. 

The Bill, passed with but one important alteration—the administration of 
medical benefit—was transferred from the Societies to the Insurance Committees 
on which the doctors were represented. This was a gain for the doctors, but 
many had been upset by a mistake in the report of Lloyd George’s speech 
introducing the Bill on May 4, 1911. Referring to the payment of doctors then 
employed by Friendly Societies to attend their members, he said that though 
some were “quite adequately paid” some were not. The average annual fee 
per member was 4s., but many doctors received smaller sums, some no more 
than 2s. 6d. He added, as reported, that the scheme would “raise the level to 4s.” 
In the British Medical Journal of May 13 it was explained “to 4s.” should have 
been “of 4s.” But the mistake had made a bad impression. When medical 
benefit began in January, 1913, the capitation fee was 7s. Braithwaite took no 
part in the administration of the great system he had done so much to create. 
His work for it received neither recognition nor reward. He returned, disap- > 
pointed and resentful, to his old department, and shortly before his retirement 
he was given a C.B. In the following year, 1938, he died 62 years old. In 1933, 
at a luncheon celebrating the twenty-first birthday of National Health Insurance, 
he met Lloyd George, who said: “Hullo, Braithwaite. And where have you 
been all this while?” “I replied like a flash: ‘Doing my duty, I hope, Sir, where 
I was put, in the Revenue Department.’ I looked him straight in the eyes. His 
eyes dropped. He turned away—without a word.” G. F. McCleary 
Lloyd George's Ambulance Wagon. The Memoirs of W. J. Braithwaite, C.B. Edited 


with Introductions by Sir Henry Bunbury and Professor R, M. Titmuss, Methuen. 
30s. 
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BOOKS ON THE TABLE 


Whoever is haunted by the necessity 
of housing a growing hoard of books 
will turn with delight to a considera- 
tion of the 8,000 in Horace WALPOLE’S 
Lyprary (Cambridge University Press. 
45s.). In this appropriately luxurious 
and limited edition the Sandars Lec- 
tures for 1957 by Wilmarth Sheldon 
Lewis comprise “The Books” and how 
they were shelved and catalogued, 
“Walpole’s Reading” and the use he 
made of it, and “The Dispersal of the 
Library” and its partial recovery. 
Letter writer, social historian, political 
memoirist of his time, and arbiter of 
its sometimes bad taste, ‘he could also 
have whatever books he wanted 
because he had always enough money 
to buy them. The first two he owned 
at the age of seven in 1725 and the 
library died with him in 1797. But the 
70 years of its glory are full of interest 
and curious charm for the booklover. 
The lecturer tells of Walpole’s "own 
absorbed grouping and listing at 
Strawberry Hill, and of the stocked 
mind and library alike which were 
drawn upon for his works and letters. 
“I love nothing so much as writing 
notes in my books,” he said, and began 
the habit while he was at Eton; one 
of the illustrations is a tart facsimile 
on page 269 of Chesterfield’s Letters 
to hiy Son. In 1842 a private view 
which lasted a week preceded the 
library’s sale, and “when the general 
public was admitted the crowds were 
so great that Twickenham and Ted- 
dington were like a fair.” The book- 
plates, one of which is reproduced, were 
among the clues that led to feats of 
bibliographical detection when the 
subsequent history of about half the 
books was traced. Where are the rest? 
Mr. Lewis hazards some shrewd 
guesses, and for instance so far from 
the missing Gentleman's Magazine 
being at Mandalay he ‘thinks it is 
“much more likely to be within a mile 
of us” in a Cambridge library. Wal- 
pole’s own, being a projection of the 
man, helps us to understand how he 
was able to record so true a picture of 


his life and times. This lecture volume 
and its beautiful illustrations is one of 
the pleasantest of books about ‘books 
to make room for on the shelf. 


Printer’s ink 

On the making of books themselves 
Tue House oF CassELL (Cassell. 30s.) 
has much to say that is enlightening, 
entertaining and occasionally grim. 
Simon Nowell-Smith has written the 
history of the firms 110 years, 
receiving help with the last chapter, 
“The Present Century.” In this section 
the names of great authors abound, 
from Chesterton, Wells and Bennett to 
Winston Churchill who laid the 
foundation stone of the new building 
in Red Lion Square. These and the 
rest were hardly within the reckoning 
of the unlettered Manchester carpenter 
who trudged to London speaking his 
piece on total abstinence. Yet it was 
his vision, and his choice of a culti- 
vated and modestly moneyed wife, that 
opened the tea and coffee company 
to combat the demon drink. Education 
to him was equally important in the 
fight, so he founded The Teetotal 
Times in 1846. The “unusual gusto’ of 
his editing averted its failure for five 
years, and prepared for a weekly paper 
advocating religious, political and 
commercial freedom. The Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 saw him illustrating its 
glories for the working man,-and the 
offices at La Belle Sanvage were estab- 
lished. Prosperity depended on maga- 
zine numbers by “family-public 
serialists” vide John Cassell’s recipe 
for the Quiver: “one article to address 
the intellect, one full of gushing feeling 
addressed to the heart, one literary, 
and a juvenile tale.” For the last cate- 
gory there were Stevenson, Rider 
Haggard and Quiller-Couch at hand. 
The Lady’s World, sdid Wilde, “is at 
present too feminine, and not suffi- 
ciently womanly,” and his five letters 
about his plans as the new editor 
should be compulsory reading for the 
clutter of fashion, home, and beauty 
editresses who still appeal to femininity 
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at its bookstall crudest, This com- 
memorative volume records business 
fluctuations, sometimes sordid and 
always hazardous, rather than literary 
reputations and scholarly, fine-grained 
publishing; nevertheless all who are 
perennially fascinated by the smell 
and handling of books must enjoy the 
evocation of changes and chances in 
what became the success story of 
Newman Flower and his son. 


Finding the body 

The success story of Scotland Yard 
is crowded by forensic pathologist, 
chemist, serologist (bloodstains!), 
physicist, document examiner, toxi- 
cologist, and ballistics expert. The 
questions of fire and sabotage, stolen 
articles and fraud, and bogus breaking 
offences, abortion, drug trafficking, 
criminal responsibility, alcohol and 
motor accidents, are all to be tackled 
by men who have learnt how to 
answer correctly. Yet in his Preface to 
SCIENCE AND THE DETECTION OF CRIME 
(Hutchinson. 25s.) C. R. M. Cuthbert 
stresses that science “can never take the 
place of a team of hard-working and 
intelligent police officers, who must 
always form the foundation of the 
Criminal Investigation Department.” 
He also admits “that the abstract 
reasoning of the detective of fiction is 
of little importance in comparison with 
the more commonplace routine of 
making enquiries and gathering in- 
formation.” But let no-one be deterred, 
for the former Superintendent of the 
Metropolitan Police Laboratory 
demonstrates too in his pages that 
truth is indeed stranger than fiction 
when he cites numerous cases, 
notorious or obscure, where the 
patience of the police and the tests 
at the bench have combined to solve 
the problem. The book is rightly 
recommended to “writers of detective 
novels, who will not only find it a mine 
of useful information but also a handy 
means of ensuring that their forensic 
science details are given correctly,” 
with many diagrams and photographs 
to supplement and illumine. And ab- 
sorbed delving into what is largely 
unknown country to the layman 
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prompts the suspicion that the recom- 
mendation could apply equally to 
would-be criminals, to ensure “that 
their forensic science details” are not 
bungled, and as “a mine of useful 
information” on how to avoid capture. 


“Terrors of the earth” 

A scientific treatment of the physical 
agents of disaster from EARTHQUAKE, 
FIRE AND FLoop (George Allen and 
Unwin. 18s.) is accomplished by R. 
Hewitt without detriment to the human 
aspect in suffering, in terror, maiming 
and loss, Meteors, volcanic eruptions 
over and under the buried cities, hurri- 
canes and rain are the natural occur- 
rences whose causes and effects are the 
stuff of this wonder-rousing book. The 
factors which influence the forces are 
complex, including “such widely 
different phenomena as mountain 
building, variation in solar activity, 
astronomical changes involving the 
earth’s orbit and the position of its 
axis; and the changes in distribution 
of land and sea.” No room here for 
any fear of the supernatural; no room 
either for a lessening of awe on an 
earth bombarded from outer space: 
“Astronomers,” says ‘Mr. Hewitt, 
“have observed cataclysms which, if 
they occurred in our small portion of 
the universe, would give the earth no 
more chance of survival than a hail- 
stone in the maw of a volcano.” His 
photographs of the 600 feet-deep 
American crater, of flood disaster in 
the Netherlands and at Lynmouth, of 
recent earthquake horror in Greece, of 
lightning striking, of Jungfrau ava- 
lanche, of tornado and waterspout, of 
famine and drought are frightening 
enough. Speculation on what an 
atomic bomb may do is interrupted 
by thoughts of the dead and ‘frozen 
planet ours one day will probably be. 
Meanwhile, although scientists do not 
think man-made explosions have an 
appreciable effect on the weather, men 
and women have a right to goad them 
ceaselessly on the projection into the 
upper atmosphere of radioactive 
particles. This is not Mr. Hewitt’s 
province, but it becomes very much 
ours as we read. GRACE BANYARD 
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LIBERAL POLICY AND PROSPECTS 


T is natural that Liberals should be at the moment in good spirits. After 

Rochdale and some other by-elections they are once again taken seriously 

by the country and the other parties as a force in politics. Since 1955 they 
have fought 12 by-elections; they have received, I gather. some 117,000 
votes, the Tories some 156,000 and the Socialists 174,000. The only certain 
result of these figures is that there are seven Tory M.Ps., five Socialist M.Ps., 
and the Liberals are unrepresented. How will Liberals fare when the General 
Election comes? The answer depends largely upon two things; first, their 
ability to put their policy in succinct and intelligible terms, second, the 
willingness of the electorate to vote positively for that in which it believes 
rather than negatively to keep someone out. It is perhaps a reasonable 
surmise that if the present Government would introduce some scheme of a 
transferable alternative vote Liberals might expect some 50 or 60 seats, 
and there would be considerably more Conservative members than now 
seems probable. 

What of the further outlook? Will the Liberals ever again return to 
power? Not without some moral renascence of the British nation. As a 
people we are frustrated, divided, disillusioned. To maintain British prestige, 
to give everyone as good a time as possible, and to cushion all against any 
kind of trouble are the apparent political principles upon which we are 
governed. Without an honestly balanced Budget, without an honest and 
stable currency, without the will to work and to adventure, without a sense 
of this country’s greatness and its continuing call to give a lead among the 
nations, we shall come very quickly to disaster. I still believe that the British 
people would respond to a great moral Jedd as it did in war-time when we 
stood alone. I cannot see that lead given by either of the larger parties. It 
is sad to reflect that with the coming of universal franchise together with 
new techniques of mass-influence, through the popular Press and television, 
Parliamentary Government is jecpardized even in its proud home. We have 
as yet had no British Péron, but one might well arise. We have yet to show 
that Plato and Aristotle were astray in their judgment that government by 
the masses leads to anarchy and so to tyranny and dictatorship. There might 
be a Liberal dictator, but there will be no government by a democratically 
elected Liberal Party without a resurgence of the national spirit. The issue 
is spiritual or moral more than political. 

I turn to immediate Liberal policy. It is often said that Liberals believe 
first and last in liberty. This is true but may easily be misunderstood. Pace 
the sometimes egregious Lord Hailsham, Liberals have a clear idea of the 

„kind of society they desire. It rests upon their understanding of human 
nature itself. Man is potentially and by the intention of his nature a moral 
and rational being, though morality and rationality are attainments rather 
than endowments. The liberty to which every man has a right is the liberty 
to realize his manhood and to exercise all his faculties as a rational and 
moral being. The task of the State is to provide the framework of society 
in which all the citizens shall be enabled and encouraged to fulfil the 
capacities of their rational and moral nature. 

This sounds very abstract and philosophical, but it is the foundation of 
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` immediate Liberal policies, It underlies the Civil Liberties Bill which Lord 


Rea is now presenting to the House of Lords, and which is the last of a 
series of attempts by Liberals, thwarted first by a Labour Government and 
then by Conservative Governments, to restore to the citizen some of those 
rights which have been gradually and surreptitiously filched from him by 
a swollen bureaucracy insufficiently controlled by the Common Law. 

Second, the Welfare Society is a Liberal ideal; its foundations were laid 
by Liberals early in the century; its mature formulation was the work of an 
oustanding Liberal..“Sweated industries” involve despite done to human 
nature; the principle of the minimum wage must be accepted; even so, the 
very poor who live under the dark shadow of possible sickness, unemploy- 
ment and old age must be given reasonable security that they may realize 
some fullness of life; the weak, the crippled, the unfortunate must as of right 
be helped by the community. AH these provisions spring from a proper 
respect or reverence for human nature. But the purpose of the Welfare 
Society is to set men upon their feet, giving them, where they need it, such 
help and security that they may take their full place in society. But the 
Welfare Society has been developing ominously into the Socialist conception 
of the Welfare State which, so far from setting men upon their feet, tends 
to make all the pensioners of the public purse. The State’s task is, or should 
be, residual; it should never do for individuals, groups, localities that which 
these could well and better do for themselves. It is not well for the country 
that working men should be assured that, however improvident they be, 
the State will always look after them; it is not well that manufacturers 
should be confident that, however ill managed or unnecessary their work be, 
they will always be “protected” from competition. 

This leads me to the two closely connected Liberal principles, of free 
trade‘and honest money. Honest money means first of all that which keeps 
its value. The catastrophic drop in the value of the pound is a public scandal. 
To make the pound stable two things are necessary; first, the Government 
must cease to flood the market with money which is worth less and 
less; some 700 million notes have’been issued in the last six years. Second, 
Government expenditure must be drastically reduced. The Government is 
now spending some 33 per cent ‘of the national income; we shall not see 
safety till such expenditure is reduced to 25 per cent at most. It would be 
the unpopular but not impossible task of a Liberal Chancellor to reduce 
expenditure by 14 per cent a year over five years. Honest money, further, 
means that currency issued passes wholly out of the issuer’s control. This 
means that its possessor can spend it where and how he pleases. In other 
words, the pound once stable must be made convertible, and the miserable 
mechanism of Exchange Control, quotas, bulk buying, Investment Control 
and the Marketing Boards must come to a speedy and dishonoured end. 

The possessor of money must likewise be permitted to buy in the cheapest 
market. This means free trade. Not only is free trade the most effective 
means to break up price rings which permeate industry and to stimulate our 
enterprise and opportunities, but it is the most important contribution to 
international good will and world peace that we can make, 

It is significant that the Imports Duties Act of 1958 exempts from import 
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duties goods designed for the making, repairing and refitting of ships. The 
reason is that tariffs would, of course, increase the costs of those who 
urgently need ships. If the Government were considering the good of the 
country as the whole and not the special interests of private firms, they 
would have abolished im>ort duties on all those goods required for the 
making, repairing and reficting of the houses we need so urgently. The cost 
of living for the public is artificially and deliberately raised in the interest 
of manufacturers who construct their price-rings behind the protecting wall 
of tariffs. The whole meckanism of Protection must be dismantled. This is 
not merely a question of economics; it is closely connected with world-peace, 
and it is contrary to natural justice that a citizen should be prevented from 
buying what he will where he will at the proper market price, 

The country is divided and distracted by “unrest” in the industrial field. 
For a malaise that springs from the wrong attitude of sections of society 
to each other there can b2 no political panacea. It is to Liberals that the 
Trade Unions owe their legal status, and Liberals hope that the Trade Union 
leaders will set their own house in order in view of the abuses of power 
which are manifest today. If they cannot, a Royal Commission must 
investigate their position ir. the nation and report. But-the root of the trouble 
is to be found not in Trade Unionism but in an industrial order that needs 
radical reform. Liberals take seriously their ideal of the ownership of 
property by all. They belizve that the payment of high wages is “good for 
business”; they would give to wage-earners fiscal encouragement in the 
acquisition of houses thrcugh Building Societies, of insurance policies, of 
deposits in Savings Banks or Unit Investment Trusts; they would alter 
taxation so as to encourage rather than to penalize, as now, the promotion 
of such co-ownership schemes as may be appropriate in different industries; 
they would substitute steeply rising taxes on legacies for the present death- 
duties; they would revise Company Law to improve the status of the 
wage-earner especially in -egard to his knowledge of the business in which 
he is engaged and his opportunities of rising in its service, and in regard to 
mutual consultation betwzen all branches of a business. By such means 
Liberals would hope to give form and expression to a new relationship in 
industry and to unify the aation in a common service. > 

NATHANIEL MICKLEM 
President of the Liberal Party Organization. 


PROBLEMS OF FRANCE 


HATEVER military advantage it had been hoped to gain by the 
bombing of the Tunisian village of Sakhiet the political consequences 
were disastrous. World opinion was shocked. The Atlantic Powers 
were greatly perturbed. The first report of the Tunisian Government 
threatened a deepening of the dispute with France. The circulation of the 
15,000 French troops stazioned in Tunisia was forbidden. The Tunisian 
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Ambassador in Paris was recalled. It was decided to demand the withdrawal 
of all French troops from the whole territory, including Bizerta. In the 
following days other measures were taken, including the closing of several 
French Consulates and the expulsion of certain French residents. An appeal 
was made to the Security Council of the United Nations. A serious debate 
on this appeal was avoided when the American and British Governments 
offered their “good offices,” and was accepted by the two parties. 

M. Bourguiba, playing his boldest hand and perhaps over-playing it, 
announced that he expected the “good offices” to settle the Algerian pro- 
blem, having no longer confidence, he said, in a téte-a-téte with France, The 
French, on the other hand, excluded discussion of the Algerian problem 
from the debate, and insisted that the main object of the diplomatic opera- 
tion should be to facilitate the reopening of direct negotiations between Paris 
and Tunis. As a preliminary the French were most immediately concerned 
with the removal of restrictions on the movement of French troops and a 
settlement of the affair of the Consulates. The Tunisian population had 
remained reasonably calm, but the confinement to barracks of 15,000 troops 
obviously could not continue without danger. The early visits of Mr. Robert 
Murphy, the American delegate, to Paris, London and Tunis were sur- 
rounded with a discretion which was an agreeable novelty in American 
diplomacy; but it is hardly likely that without preliminaries the Atlantic 
Powers would plunge at once into serious negotiation about the sweeping 
demands of M. Bourguiba for the settlement of Algeria and the “otanization” - 
(the word is coined from OTAN, which is the French form of NATO) of 
the important naval base of Bizerta. Meanwhile, M. Bourguiba has pro- 
claimed his sympathy with the Algerian rebels, and will have nothing to 
do with the Franco-Tunisian joint control of traffic across the Algerian 
frontier. Action, the weekly of Tunis, promises all the help to the rebels 
that Tunisians can give. 

French opinion was taken aback by the Sakhiet bombing, and not less 
by M. Pineau’s statement that the Government had not authorized it or 
been informed that it was projected. The fact that an act of such importance 
could be executed without specifi¢ permission of Ministers provoked the 
question whether in North African affairs the effective centre of government 
was Paris or Algiers. The same question had arisen after the seizure of the 
aeroplane of Ben Bella, which the Government had to accept and cover 
as a fait accompli. The fragile hold of the Gaillard Administration on public 
confidence was further damaged. But confidence had latterly been injured 
by another surprise: the revelation that during February the military 
activity of the Algerian rebels had flared up on a quite unexpected scale. .. 
Optimistic official declarations in December had spread the impression that 
as a military effort the rebellion had died down; but in February fighting 
was more intense and losses on both sides heavier than in February last 
year. As a consequence of operation of the national service law, the numbers 
of the expeditionary force had been reduced, by the return to France of 
conscript troops after their two years’ service. Now the military command 
asked for reinforcements. The Independents (Conservatives) of the National 
Assembly urged the despatch of 80,000 men. The military chiefs did not 
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ask for so many, and the Government finally decided to send 28,000 to 
bring up the expeditionary force to its old total of 370,000. The military . 
explanation of the requirements was that troops had had to be taken from 
the regular task of pacification of sections in the interior to strengthen the 
control of the Tunisian frontier. 

To pay the cost of this measure it was necessary to increase the Budget 
vote for military expenditure. But that vote had already to be increased for 
other reasons, some of them, such as the increased prices of military 
materials, unconnected with the war. Altogether the sum to be found was 
about 84 milliards of francs. The choice of means to raise the money was 
limited. The large credits advanced to France from American and European 
sources in aid of French finances were granted on the assumption that she 
would keep her 1958 budget to the total expenditure and the limited deficit 
determined when the loans were asked for, and the French Government is 
morally bound to justify that assumption. In the end the Government pro- 
posed to find about 76 milliards of francs by economies on other items of 
the military vote, and to get the remaining 18 milliards by certain measures 
which depend on negotiation with Bonn and with the States maintaining 
military forces in Germany under the NATO. The Budgetary modifications 
involved in these measures were approved by the National Assembly. 

Owing to these events what may be called the permanent political crisis 
has reached a point névralgique. The critical problem remains that of 
Algeria, whose “final quarter of an hour” seems to be extensible. The 
Resident Minister, M. Lacoste, continues to be hopeful. Thirteen decrees 
setting up the five autonomous territories and other institutions provided 
for in the loi-cadre, which is the provisional statute for the future Algeria, 
have been approved by the Government. M. Lacoste said that before long 
the special delegations which are to replace the existing municipalities will 
be formed. He told the Socialist group of the Assembly, however, that the 
“good offices” had had serious psychological effects on the Mussulmans. 
Such repercussions of the Tunisian affair and the “good offices” are not 
confined to the Algerian Mussulmans. The attitude of Morocco, which 
immediately after Sakhiet remained undemonstrative, seems to have evolved. 
Receiving a delegation, of the syndicate of French provincial newspapers 
which called at Rabat on its way to Dakar, the King of Morocco, while 
reaffirming his friendship for France, referred to the French forces in 
Morocco and remarked that the presence of foreign troops was “in ‘ 
contradiction with our independence,” and alluded to the territorial claims 
` of Morocco on the Saharan frontier. He also expressed a desire for a “rapid 
pacific and political solution” of the Algerian problem, and finally spoke of 
his hope of seeing “the three North African countries” unified by the 
institution of a federation. M. Jacques Fauvet, writing recently in the 
Monde, said that “it is a fact that in spite of the official theses the Algerian 
problem is less and less a purely French affair”; and this evolution of ° 
Morocco goes to illustrate this view. 

It is not surprising that the recent unfortunate turn of events should be 
attributed to the weakness and lack of initiative of the Government, both in 
the conduct of war and pacification in Algeria and in face of the Tunisian 
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incidents. The Government seems to be determined to carry out its project 
for a “no man’s land” running along the Algerian side of the Tunisian 
frontier, intended to check the traffic in arms across the border. But the more 
aggressive of M. Gaillard’s critics are not satisfied that a Government whose 
mishandling of affairs culminated in the unpleasant necessity of “good 
offices” is competent to pursue the Algerian policy to a decisive conclusion. 
A small chorus including M. Duchet, a leader of the Independents, 
M. Bidault, and others called for a Government with extended powers. 
M. Morice said that France was at the 1917 stage (the year of Clemenceau’s 
entry“into action). M. Soustelle declared that a government of public safety 
was needed, and that among the statesnien available there was only one man 
capable of enjoying abroad the authority necessary to ensure respect for 
the vital interests of France both in North Africa and the other African 
territories: General de Gaulle. 

At last, after much coquetting with the name of General de Gaulle during 
successive Ministerial crises, the suggestion of recourse to him was thus 
put forward by a prominent politician who was one of the General’s 
lieutenants in the early days of the R.P.F. Other politicians have made the 
same proposal. The idea of a “temporary magistracy” of General de Gaulle 
seems to have made its way into some section of opinion. There is a good 
deal of support for the suggestion among the professional political observers 
—probably more than in the precincts of the Palais Bourbon—who think 
that in face of the prolonged incapacity of the National Assembly to produce 
an effective Government the only remedy remaining is a delegation of the 
Government’s powers. In the sketchy conception of the “temporary magi- 
stracy” there would doubtless be some modification, provisional or other- 
wise, of the Constitution, and a long recess of Parliament. This vague design 
owed its inception to anti-Parliamentary feeling aroused by recent events. 
But if extended powers were to be obtained they would have to be voted 
by Parliament. At present no single group as a whole would vote thus, 
though they might find support among the rank and file of various groups, 
as the R.P.F. had done 10 years ago. 

Proposals for some limited amendments of the Constitution were debated 
slowly and with great difficulty. There is a fundamental difficulty in design- 
ing arrangements for a dissolution of the National Assembly on the defeat 
of a Government, or on a succession of defeats occurring within a limited 
period. The trouble arises from the fact that at the election succeeding a 
dissolution the parties, whether belonging to the Government coalition or 
not, would each go to the polls on its own account. Many of those who 
advocate provisions-for dissolution do so in the hope that the fear of such 
am event will of itself discourage parties from precipitating the fall of 
Ministries. 

An official account of the French proposals for the regulation of the 
relation between the Common Market and the 11 European countries 
remaining outside it shows them to be so complex as to discourage the most 
well-meaning attempt to apply them in practice. So far as the general 
summary permits an understanding af it, the comparatively simple idea of 
a Free Trade Area is split up into a plan of defined trade sectors, with 
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regard to each of which the relation of each of the 17 countries concerned 
with the others comes leave to be negotiated in detail. 

M. Gaillard’s concluding speech in the debate on the vote of military 
credits went much beyond that immediate purpose. It was óbviously 
designed to restate the French position in the Franco-Tunisian dispute, but 
also to extend the area of discussion by new and wide proposals. Specific 
points concern the surveillance of the Algero-Tunisian frontier, the regroup- 
- ing of French forces stationed in Algeria, the establishment of measures to 
prevent any use of Tunisian aerodromes for the advantage of the Algerian 
rebels, the maintenance of the French occupation of Bizerta, and the 
withdrawal of the measures taken by the Tunisian Government in closing 
several French consulates. These stipulations mark no positive advance 
towards the Tunisian case, though the regrouping of troops and the position 
at Bizerta may presumably give occasion for bargaining. On the other hand 
M. Gaillard renews the assurance that the independence of Tunisia is 
respected, But the French Prime Minister made a much wider proposal by 
inviting Tunisia and Morocco to join with France and with “French Algeria” 
in the economic exploitation of the Sahara. In all this there is to be no 
internationalization of the problem of Algeria, which, he said, with wide 
administrative liberty under the statute provisionally outlined in the 
loi-Cadre, would fit naturally into its place in this France-North Africa 
combination. Further, M. Gaillard proposed to associate not only North 
Africa but the European powers on the borders of the western Mediterranean 
in a combination forming a north-south axis of defence. This project 
requires elucidation, which M. Gaillard promised. British interests in the 
Mediterranean will have to be taken into account, among other things. 
The speech was not acclaimed by all the groups supporting the Government 
with unanimous enthusiasm. But in some degree it lightened the atmosphere 
created by the Sakhiet incident and the “good offices.” In producing a large 
scheme interesting the western Mediterranean countries as a- whole 
M. Gaillard has also diverted attention from the too feverish subject of 
Tunisia, and has given time for a calm discussion. Part. of the agitation 
calling for a return of General de Gaulle to power has arisen from the 
feeling that the Gaillard Government, like so many of its predecessors, has 
submitted to events rather than acted with initiative. 

The Republican Socialists (ex-Gaullists) have expressed the fear that the 
western Mediterranean community proposed by M. Gaillard may be a step 
towards internationalisation of the Algerian problem. They have not, how- 
ever, asked M. Chaban-Delmas, the Minister of National Defence, the one 
member of their party who is in the Government, to resign. The Republican 
Socialist group is not very large, but the suspicion that the Mediterranean 
project is the thin end of the wedge of internationalisation and would 
involve the lowering of the French position in North Africa is shared by a 
good many people. 

Speculative discussion about the possibility of General de Gaulle’s return 
to politics continues rather intermittently. M. Duclos in L’Humanité 
declares against another “dictatorial experiment.” The chief importance of 
this position lies in the fact that on any proposal to grant extended powers 
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to the head of a government the 140 votes of the Communists in the 
National Assembly would count heavily. As there is a good deal of conflict 
of opinion on the subject in the Assembly these arithmetical considerations 
\may actually favour the continuance in office of the Gaillard Government 
for the present. Among all the controversies dividing France perhaps the 
most acute at the moment is that between those who wish to intensify the 
warfare in Algeria and those who wish for prompt peace by negotiation. 
On March 13 a demonstration of discontented policemen in front of 
the Palais Bourbon, where the National Assembly was in session, furnished 
an unexpected example of disrespect for Parliament. It was carried out by 
policemen off duty and was not intended to be violent, but to advertise 
publicly grievances of the profession. One of the claims advanced by the 
police related to a bonus for dangerous service, the service in question 
probably including the pursuit of North African disturbers of the peace in 
Paris. The demonstration continued before the-doors of the National As- 
sembly for about three hours. Deputies protested both against the police- 
men’s breach of rules and against the neglect of ministers to prepare 
measures against a possible demonstration. The first result of this grave 
affair was the resignation of the Prefect of Police. 
Vernon, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON 


THE IRISH TREATY PORTS IN 1938. PART II 


URING the years between the signing of the Treaty in 1921 and the 
D Agreement in 1938 many important events had taken place, While 

the Treaty, according to Mr. Churchill had been kept in the letter 
and the spirit by Great Britain, it had been violated and repudiated in every 
detail by Mr. De Valera. He had repudiated practically for all purposes 
the Crown. He had repudiated the appeal to the Privy Council as well as 
the financial arrangements made at the time of the Treaty. We had given 
away our whole position on Land Annuities, without arbitration of any 
kind, on account of a payment of £10,000,000 which was, according to 
Mr. Churchill, a derisory payment if it was to be regarded as a settlement 
of the sum in question, because practically we had given away £100,000,000 ` 
to which we had a valid claim. 

The British public followed the negotiations with great interest and they 
learnt ‘from the Press on March 12, 1938, that there had been a long inter- 
view between Mr. De Valera and Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, Secretary of 
State for the Dominions. On that day Mr. De Valera had gone to 
10 Downing Street at 11 a.m. and had remained in conversation with the. 
Prime Minister for an hour and a half, and afterwards Mr. MacDonald 
had had an interview with the Prime Minister. It was not, however, till 
April 26, 1938, that it was learnt that three Agreements had been come to 
with the Free State. The Dominions Office then issued the following 
announcement : — i 

“The discussions between representatives of the United Kingdom 

Government and the Government of Eire have now been concluded. An 

agreement has been reached. Mr, De Valera and his colleagues will come ~ 
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to London to meet the Prime Minister and his colleagues for the purpose 

of signature next Monday afternoon, the 25th April.” g 

The first Agreement referred to Articles 6 and 7 of the Treaty of 
December 6, 1921, and it was stated that the 

“1. Provisions of Articles 6 and 7 of the Treaty signed on the 6th day of 

December, 1921, and of the Annex thereto shall cease to have effect. 

“2. Thereafter the Government of the United Kingdom will transfer to 
the Government of Eire the Admiralty property and rights at Berehaven, 

Cobh: (Queenstown). and Lough Swilly now occupied by care and 

maintenance parties furnished by the United Kingdom, together with 

buildings, magazines, implacements, instruments and fixed armaments 
with ammunition therefor, at present at the said ports. : 
“3. The transfer will take place not later than 31st December, 1938.” 

This Agreement was signed on April 25, 1938, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom by Neville Chamberlain, Sir John Simon, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Malcolm MacDonald and T. W. H. Inskip, Minister for 
the Co-ordination of Defence and afterwards Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Chief Justice of England with the title of Viscount Caldecote. It was signed 
on behalf of the Government of Eire by Mr. De Valera, Mr. Lemass, Mr. 
MacEntee and Mr. Ryan. . 

Speaking in the Dail in Dublin on April 28 Mr, De Valera prophesied 
that “in a short time Ireland would be a completely independent sovereign 
siate.” The ports (he said) are handed over unconditionally. The signing 
of the Agreement was followed by an election campaign in Southern Ireland. 
Mr. De Valera’s son, Vivion, in a speech at Buncrana on June 5, 1938, 
referring to the handing over of the forts at Lough Swilly said: — : 

“The enemy is going out and that territory is now ours. We have got 
the Swilly. Derry is the next objective.” 

Mr. T. J. O'Kelly, Minister for Local Government (now President of the 
Irish Republic), speaking at an election meeting in Dublin said: — 

“Remember what a tremendous advance we have made. Powerful 
influences opposed us politically, financially, economically and in every, 
other way. I do think that no one will doubt that England and the British 

Empire are a political force in the world today and in the last six years 

look how we have whipped John Bull every time. Look at the last 

Agreement we have made with her. We won all round us. We wiped her 

left, right and centre and with God’s help we shall do the same again.” 

On May 5, 1938, Mr. Chamberlain, the Prime Minister, moved in the 
House of Commons a resolution approving the Agreement. He said: — 

“There was no part of our discussions with the Ministers from Eire 
which gave us more prolonged and more anxious thought than the subject 
of defence. A request was made to us that-we should hand back to the 

Government of Eire the full and unrestricted possession of certain ports. 

After consideration of all the circumstances and after due consultation 

with the Chiefs of Staff we came to the conclusion that a friendly Ireland 

was worth far more to us both in peace and in war than these paper rights 
which could only be exercised at the risk of maintaining, and perhaps - 
increasing. their sense of grievance. and so we have agreed that, subject 
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to Parliamentary confirmation, the ports shall be handed over uncon- 

ditionally to the Government of Eire.” 

Speaking in the same debate Mr, Churchill subjected the new Agreement 
to searching analysis. He mentioned that when the Irish Treaty was being 
shaped he had been instructed by the Cabinet to prepare that part of the 
Agreement which dealt with strategic reservations. 

“The Admiralty of those days,” he said. “assured me that without the 
use of these ports it would be very difficult—perhaps almost impossible— 
to feed these islands in time of war. Queenstown and Berehaven shelter 
the flotillas which keep clear the approaches to the Bristol and English 
channels, and Lough Swilly is the base from which the access to the 
Mersey and the Clyde is covered.” 

In sentences which now seem to have been prophetic Mr. Churchill 
said : — 

“What guarantee have you that Southern Ireland—the Irish Republic 
as they claim to be—will not declare neutrality if we are engaged in war 
with some powerful nation? The first step certainly which such an enemy 
might take would be to offer complete immunity of every kind to Southern 
Ireland if she remained neutral.” 

We now learn from Volume VII of the Documents on German Foreign 
Policy, which were seized in Germany after the Allies invaded the country, 
that on August 29, 1939, a despatch was sent by Herr von Ribbentrop, the 
German, Foreign Secretary, to the German Minister in Dublin in which he 
said: — 

“In accordance with the friendly relations between ourselves and 
Ireland we are determined to refrain from any hostile action against 
Irish territory and to respect her integrity, provided that Ireland for her 
part maintains unimpeachable neutrality towards us in any conflict.” 
The German Minister in Eire telegraphed to the Foreign Minister in 

Berlin on August 31:— 

“I carried out my instructions today in the presence of Walshe (Joseph 
P. Walshe, Secretary to the Department of External Affairs). De Valera 
repeated the statement previously mentioned in my report of February 
23rd, 1939 that the Government’s aim was to remain neutral. It was agreed 
that a public announcement should appear in the Press on the morning 
of September 3rd confirming the Agreement with regard to the neutrality 
of Eire.” 

This was the very day on which war was declared by Great Britain against 
Germany. It was thus that the prophecy made by Mr. Churchill in the House 
of Commons on May 5, 1938, was fulfilled to the letter, when he had insisted 
that the danger which had to be considered was that Ireland might be neutral 
if we were engaged in war with some powerful nation. This speech was made 
while he was still in opposition. After he had become the head of the 
Government in 1940 the first speech which I heard him make in the House 
of Commons on the very day that I took my seat on November 5, 1940, 
showed that he had been right in the warning which he had given. He 
said : — 

“More serious than the air-raids has been the recent recrudescence of 
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U-boat sinkings in the Atlantic approaches to our islands. The fact that | 
we cannot use the South and West coasts of Ireland to refuel our flotillas 
and aircraft and thus protect the trade by which Ireland‘as well as Great 
Britain lives, is a most heavy and grievous burden, and one which should 
never have been placed on our shoulders, broad though they be.” 

Mr. De Valera replied to this speech in the Eire Chamber of Deputies on 
November 7, 1940, when he said: — 

“There can be no question of the handing over of these ports as long 
as this State remains neutral. There can be no question of leasing these 
ports. They are ours. They are within our sovereignty and there can be 
no question as long as we remain neutral of handing them over on any 
condition whatsoever. Any attempt to bring pressure to bear upon us by 
any side—by any of the belligerents—by Britain—could only lead to 
bloodshed.” 

In answer to a question which I put in the House of Commons on 
February 18, 1942, Mr. Shakespeare, Under-Secretary for the Dominions, 
replied that: — 

“The Government of Northern Ireland was not consulted with regard 
to the abrogation in the Agreement of 1938 of the clause in the Agreement 
of 1921 reserving to the Imperial Forces the use of Lough Swilly. As has _ 
been made clear in a public statement by the present Prime Minister of 
Northern Ireland and his predecessor, the Northern Ireland Government 
is not a party to the Agreement of 1938 relating to the transfer of the 
port.” 

The Speaker allowed me to put the following supplementary question. 
“Does the Minister realize how very seriously Northern Ireland is concerned 
and that Lough Swilly is within seven miles of the City of Londonderry?” 
Mr. Shakespeare replied: “I realize that.” 

At the time of the negotiations Mr. Andrews, Minister of Labour and 
subsequently Prime Minister, journeyed to and from London many times 
to plead with the British Government to stay their hand. “I saw Mr. 
MacDonald myself,” said Mr. Andrews, “and told him it was an act of 
folly.” He answered, “No, it is an act of faith.” 

Lord Chatfield, Admiral of the Fleet and First Sea Lord and Chief of 
Naval Staff from 1933 to 1938, says in his book “It Might Happen 
Again”: 

“that : a new and safer ere with Ireland (than that of 1921) was 
very necessary and the political wheels were beginning to turn slowly in 
that direction. If a friendly Agreement would increase the assurance that 
we could rely on the use of the Irish ports, should we become involved 
in war, and, by the creation of a better feeling, make it safe to base our 
defensive and offensive strategy on such an assurance, the Admiralty 
anxiety would be greatly reduced. The political aim as expressed by the 
Dominions Secretary, Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, was the creation of the 
prospect of a more abundant friendship with the Irish people.” 

In a letter to The Times Lord Chatfield wrote on February 4, 1942: — 

“There were two considerations. First, the political opinion that if we- 
handed back the ports there would be a hope that an improved 
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atmosphere would be created ‘that might enable the Navy under the 

circumstances of war to use the parts by consent; secondly, a greater 

chance that Eire ports would be denied to the enemy for hostile action 
against us.” 

1 wrote to The Times four letters on this subject dated February 4, 
February 7, February 11 and February 13. Lord Stanhope, First Lord of the 
Admiralty 1938-1939, took up the cudgels on behalf of Lord Chatfield and 
wrote to The Times on February 11 io say that the “hinterlands of these 
ports retained under the Treaty of 1921 were so exiguous that the ports were 
commanded at close range from outside the areas held by the forces of Great 
Britain.” In reply I wrote to The Times to say that Clause 7a of the Agree- 
ment of 1921 must always be taken in conjunction with Clause b under 
which the Government of the Irish Free State undertook to afford “to His 
Majesty’s Imperial Forces in time of war such harbour and other facilities 
as the British Government may require.” I added: “It is evident from this 
clause that the approaches and environs of the ports could have been 
legitimately demanded, but even without these my military friends in all 
three ports had assured me that they were prepared to hold them success- 
fully against all-comers.” f 

Mr. MacDonald, subsequently appointed United Kingdom High Com- 
missioner in Canada, told the Womens Canadian Club that “Eire’s 
neutrality has exposed Britain to great dangers. It has increased the possi- 
bilities of enemy espionage on our shores, aggravated the danger of U-boat 
attacks against Atlantic convoys, and left open a flank in our defences 
against invasion.” Lord Maugham had succeeded Lord Hailsham as Lord 
Chancellor on March 9, 1938, but he tells us that this matter of the Anglo- 
Irish Agreement had been settled in the Cabinet before he came on the scene, 
He says, however, that his predecessor “told me that he had strongly pro- 
tested against these provisions of the Anglo-Irish Agreement but had been 
over-ruled.”” Lord Maugham says he felt: the same consternation as Mr. 
Churchill, and that the debate of May 5, 1938, was painful reading in the 
light of subsequent events. The last word on these agreements signed on 
April 25, 1938—less than 18 months before the outbreak of the Second 
World War—was made by Sir Winston Churchill, when he said: “A more 
feckless act can hardly be imagined.” 

Douc3as L. SAVORY 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


HAT does the so-called educated -average man know about ie 
heroes of antiquity and especially about Alexander the Great? The ` 
much used and abused words epoch-making, fascinating, unique,- 
fit him not as clichés but as absolute realities. That he was epoch-making 
his admirers and his critics agree. Nothing after his death was as before. 
Alexander’s (or Iskander’s) sagas were spread in 90 versions in 28 
danguages from Malaya to Britain. Even the Middle Ages had its 
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Roman d’ Alexandre. This is the more remarkable because seldom were a 
hero’s doings so adequately and thoroughly described by eyewitnesses. 
For example, the battle of Issos is shown by the grandiose Pompeii mosaic 
—the flight of the Persian King Darius the coward before the irresistible 
cavalary charge of the Macedonians led as always by Alexander. We know 
that his complexion was fair, that he had radiant blue eyes, and that he 
held his head a little sideways. But all these in many respects trustworthy 
accounts were only apt to inflame the fantasy of people who seek the fairy 
tale in reality, the halo of the world conqueror, of his beauty and valour, 
with the tragic background of early death. 

Philip of Macedonia, his father, cynic and intriguer, was unsurpassed as 
an organiser. He imposed unity, created the army—not as an armed crowd 
of amateurs like the troops of the Greek polis, but as a trained and hard- 
ened body. He added the Thessalian cavalry and improved the phalanx 
which the military genius of Epaminondas used as a deadly weapon of 
Thebes against the military supremacy of Sparta. He employed the most 
powerful engines to destroy fortresses which his son could use in the 
terrible sieges of Tyre and Gaza. More important still than the debt to 
his father was the heritage from his mother Olympias, a princess of Epirot 
extraction who claimed descent from Achilles. Devoted to the cult of 
Dionysos she danced as a bacchante thyrsos in hand and serpents crawling 
about at the festivals near Olympia, which Euripides (as a refugee in 
Macedonia) depicts in one of his most impressive tragedies. She could never 
get on with the prosaic Philip who took women and wine for his pleasure. . 
She dreamed before marriage that with thunder and lightning the God 
Dionysos had taken possession of her body in the shape of a snake. She 
was certainly privy to the plan to murder Philip when he married another 
princess free from all demonic influences. She did more. After Philip’s 
death she murdered the infant child of this wife, graciously allowing her 
to choose the manner of her suicide. Olympias knew that her son was 
something above the average. Aristotle, whom the parents selected as in- 
structor, also knew it. To him Alexander owes his multifarious knowledge. 
and. the indomitable intellectual curiosity, animated_him till the last day 
of his life. Even the unpoetical Stagirite declared that a man who in every 
respect was prominent and successful above all others could be called a 
god. 

Mysticism and ruthlessness, military talents and cunning combined to 
form Alexander’s complex character. He begins with liquidating all 
possible competitors for the throne. He commits an act of wilful terrorism 
by the destruction of recalcitrant Thebes where Dionysos was reputed to 
have lived, the town of Oedipus and Antigone, but after this thunderbolt 
he generously accepts the surrender of Athens. He adopts Philip’s idée 
maîtresse to unite Greece and Macedonia in a national and religious 
campaign against Persia, a war of revenge for the devastation of temples 
and towns in the days of Marathon and Salamis. The Persians were 
defeated, but they acquired a much more effective ascendancy over the 
corrupt Grecian statesmen through lavish bribery. This ascendancy and 
the servitude of the Greek towns on the coast of Asia Minor were immedi- 
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ately abolished ‘by the first two glotons victories of Alexander at the 
Granikos and Issos. : 

The swiftness of his marches, totalling 18,000 kilometres, day and night 
in summer or winter was Napoleonic, and the oblique front of his troops 
was imitated by Marlborough and Frederick the Great. He suddenly 
changed his tactics against elements and chariots. He changed it again in 
the mountains against the Bactrians, and again in guerilla warfare. Perhaps 
the greatest military genius of all times, he never lost a battle and always 
inspired the troops with his own fury. He was equally successful in making 
friends with the vanquished, as with the kings Taxiles and Poros in India, 
and he prepared a complete reconciliation with the Iranians despite the 
fierce opposition of his generals. Conspiracies had to be quelled. Philotas, 
a prominent chief of the “companions,” Callisthenes the brilliant historian, 
and several pages were cruelly executed. Kleitos, who saved his life at the 
Granikos, was killed by Alexander himself in a drunken orgy. Old 
Parmenio, the chief of staff and a most trustworthy servant, was murdered 
without trial by the king’s order only because he was the father of Philotas. 
He then remained for three days of shame and repentance in his tent and 
had to be saved by friends from committing suicide, G 

Achilles, Hercules and Dionysos are the three “superegos,” as the 
Freudians call it, of his existence—very naturally Alexander being the son 
of his mother. On arriving in Asia Minor he views tbe ruins of Troy and 
sacrifices to the memory of the son of Thetis: He imitates Achilles’ cruelty 
against the corpse of Hector. He adores Hephaistion, his most able general, 
as Achilles adored Patroklos. After Hephaistion’s death he falls into deep 
depression, as gigantic as all he did and planned—equally gigantic should | 
also have been the monument in honour of the deceased. But it- was the 
dionysic idea which made the victor seek for the end of the earth, sur- 
rounded by Okeanos. Dionysos presided at the sport and theatrical festivals 
which Alexander showed -to all the conquered. It may also have been 
Dionysos whose madness was responsible for the terrible crime of burning 
Persepolis, the cultural, artistic and religious capital of Persia. Or was it 
the vision of the burning Hion which he wanted to stage? Perhaps if he 
had lived he would have gone west to oust Carthago from its prominent 
position in the Mediterranean. He would have greeted the memory of 
Hercules with mystical joy at the Column of Hercules at the gate of the 
Atlantic. His adventurous expedition from Egypt to the oasis of Siva and 
its celebrated oracle was a preparation for these plans. There, the oracle 
testified that the son of Philip was in fact the son of the Solar God Ammon. 
After Issos and still more after the battle of Gaugamela, where he had most 
heavy odds against him, he assumed more and more a hieratic attitude at 
feast officially. Assuming the insignia of a despot, he demanded as-a 
greeting the prostrate attitude even from the free Hellenes. He married 
a beautiful Bactrian princess Rukanash, called Roxana, the daughter of a 
Satrap. He really loved her, and at one of those exuberant feasts which 
he found, relaxing 10,000 Greeks were ready to imitate him and marry 
Iranian women. It was the army which put a sudden end to his dionysiac 
and Heraklean march to the Infinite. It was the tremendous waste of energy 
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which made him die at 33 years of age of the same malaria which, with 
forces unhampered, he had overcome at Tarsus. 

If we ask what we can learn from his life, triumph and tragedy, tired 
as we are of all ideas of conquest and world domination, the answer is 
tolerance. He never interfered with the creed, race, or the national customs 
of a people. If he had lived he might have solved the main political problem 
of our. “free world,” the unity between West and East in the inspiring 
atmosphere of Greek culture. Even after his untimely death the Diadochs, 
his successors, though fighting each other, took the same line. -Under the 
Ptolemies Egypt and especially Alexandria became immense centres of 
learning according to his wishes. The same can be said about the Seleucids 
in Central Asia and the Antigonites in Syria. Thus Alexander opened the 
way, not only by his victories, but also by free trade and a common gold 
standard for the Roman Empire and through this for Christianity. Arrian 
says that many sovereigns have committed crimes, but none of them had 
repented them like Alexander. His comet-like career gives us also a solemn 
warning against unbounded ambition. If he, the god-like, broke down under 
his exertions, who would dare to follow his path without his genius? Even 
so as a comet he remains an object of constant study, of praise and censure. 
It is to be-regretted that the idea of a Greek sculptor could not be realized. 
A giant monument of the conqueror as big as that which commemorates 
Washington with his features and his figure, hewn out of the cliffs of 
Mount Athos, two thousand metres high. His majestic head is in the clouds 
and at his feet the rolling ocean which he loved. 

ERNST BENEDIKT. 


REVOLT IN ALGERIA 


HE year 1958 sees the beginning of the fourth year of insurrection in. 
Algeria. This serious situation has affected not only France’s commit- 
ments with NATO in Europe by obliging her to withdraw troops for 
Algeria, but has also kept North Africa in a state of unrest. Morocco and 
Tunisia, ex-French Protectorates, are linkéd with Algeria and her people 
by ties of religion, culture and blood. Naturally, despite treaties with France 
negotiated at the time of their own independence, they sympathize with 
Algerian nationalism. The rebels take advantage of this both in demanding 
material and financial help and by seeking sanctuary over the borders. 
France has tried to keep the revolt localized. This dangerous situation 
has been.watched with anxiety by the Western powers and with hope by 
Russia and Egypt. Negotiations between the nationalist FLN (Front de 
Libération Nationale) and the French Government have been rendered 
impossible because of the determination of both sides to keep to their 
demands. France, since the 1947 Statute, considers Algeria part of the 
metropolis, while the nationalists refuse to negotiate until they are promised 
ultimate independence. French troops, of which there are some 500,000, suffer 
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casualties from continual attack by guerillas,’ while inflicting serious losses 
on the rebels. During February alone 1,500 nationalists were killed. French 
casualties were less than half. But as long as the FLN continues to receive 
help from sympathizing Arab states it will be difficult for France to defeat 
them finally. The French have fortified Algeria’s frontiers with Morocco 
and Tunisia, but the rebels continue to cross them and even to fire on French 
troops and aeroplanes from their shelter. For the past three years there have 
been continual incidents of this nature which have led to notes and 
recriminations between Algeria and her ‘two neighbours. It was a foregone 
conclusion that this would lead to a serious incident like the bombardment 
of Sakhiet, which has brought the whole. Algerian question once more to 
world attention and UN notice. 

Algeria was the first of France’s annexations in North Africa. French 
troops were landed on June 14, 1830, after shelling Algiers. They gradually 
conquered the whole country from the fertile Tell bordering the Mediter- 
ranean to the more arid mountains and the vast Territoires du Sud compris- 
ing much of the Sahara desert. After the troops came the settlers, and large 
companies indulged in land speculation. Modern methods of agriculture 
vastly improved the land, new areas were irrigated, extensive vineyards 
planted, towns sprang up. Although the Crémieux decree of 1871 gave all 
Jews in Algeria French nationality, French citizens were considerably out- 

_numbered by the Moslem inhabitants. According to the 1954 census there 
are some 850,000 Europeans (French, Jews and a minority of Spanish and 
Italians) and some 10 million Algerians. All, of course, are technically 
French citizens since the 1947 Statute. They are all supposed to share the 
same benefits of schooling, jobs, pay and opportunities of advancement. In 

. fact they do not. It is difficult to amalgamate and treat as one people two 
such completely different races. On one hand the European Christians with 
a much higher level of civilization, on the other the Moslem Arabs, many 
illiterate and ‘all with a different culture, traditions and customs. 

The rise of nationalism throughout North Africa encouraged the aspira- 
tions of an Algerian minority. On October 31, 1954, widespread revolt broke 
out in different parts of Algeria. When France conceded independence to 

~her two neighbouring protectorates, Algerian nationalist hopes rose. The 
Middle East Arab states fomented the unrest; it is still largely financed by 
them, Representatives of the FLN have recently been visiting Iraq and: other 
Arab states to ask for more financial help, Iraq has already lent 325 million 
francs, and 175 million francs have been given by private donations. 
Recently the French intercepted a cargo of arms and munitions on a 
Yugoslav ship which was ostensibly taking them to Casablanca, and there 
have been other incidents of the same kind. Ss 

The Arab states have already brought the Algerian question before the 
United Nations. The FLN and the smaller MNA have both appealed to the 
West without result. Now they are turning to the ready help of Communism. 
It is said that the rebels are infiltrated by Communists. Egypt has offered. 
help and sanctuary to many exiled leaders. As the rebels are led by a group, 
despite the French capture of five of their leaders in 1956 the revolt continues 
by others. . i BS whi whe! 
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France’s continual changes of government have not helped the situation. 
Each has a different solution. Mendés-France and his minstry lost power 
before they could carry out his plan. A French politician not only has to 
take into account his party’s politics and do the best for-France; he has 
to deal with powerful French interests and “colons” in Algeria who have 
no intention of losing their rich possessions nor their power. It is these 
men who have hindered the passing of the proposals for new reforms 
embodied in the “loi Cadre.” Despite them, and after much discussion, 
this basic law, destined to give Algeria great autonomy along federal lines, 
was at last passed by the French Assembly and Conseil de la République. 
It will be some time before these measures can be put into effect. Meanwhile 
they neither meet with the approval of a.certain section of French politics 
nor with that of the rebels. 

_ Nowcomes the bombardment of the Tunisian town of Sakhiet to estrange 

France still further from her former North African territories. It is not yet 
known who gave the order, but it would seem to have been done on the 
orders of General Salan, Commander-in-Chief in Algeria. Though obviously - 
' unprepared, M. Gaillard’s government has backed the action. It is difficult 

to condone such open aggression against a free State, especially when there 
were. civilian dead and wounded. j 

There have been more incidents along the 500 mile Tunisian frontier than 
along the Moroccan. The Tunisians claim there have been some 50 incidents 
which have continually got more serious. Recently the rebels have fired on 
French planes from inside Tunisia. According to the French, Sakhiet was a 
rebel headquarters where they had fortified the school and other buildings. 
The French have repeatedly asked the Tunisian authorities to prevent the 
rebels from attacking French troops and planes from the shelter of their 
territory, but with little result. It looks as if the army, losing patience, had 

` suddenly decided on drastic measures without thinking of the political 
consequences. They no doubt wiped out the rebels at Sakhiet, but they also 
destroyed foreign property and killed civilians. 

The attack by three waves of some 25 fighters and bombers lasted from 
10.50 till 12.30 on Sunday, February 9. They left the town in ruins, 
among which was a wrecked Swiss Red Cross ambulance. There were some 
75 dead, among them women and children, and over 100 wounded. President 
Bourguiba immediately demanded the withdrawal of all French troops as 
well as the naval base at Bizerta. To avoid further serious incidents the 
French ordered all their troops—some 15,000—confined to barracks. 
Tunisian troops, on the orders of their government, immediately barricaded 
all roads leading to French camps and barracks to prevent all movement. 
The Tunisian authorities appealed for calm and, although some crowds met 
and there were strikes, nothing worse happened. However, the situation for 
French troops with no possibility of getting provisions became serious as 
the days passed. In one place they killed a horse—in others helicopters and 
the local Tunisian merchants were able to relieve their position. President 
Bourguiba has used Sakhiet as an excuse to get rid of French troops which 
he has long wanted. The Tunisian authorities have also expelled over 500 
French families from their farms and businesses and are continuing to do 
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so. The French government declared itself willing to pay compensation to 
the victims. The United, States has offered 80,000 dollars, and the other 
Moroccan states have also offered help. 

For a long time France and Tunisia have been negotiating for the with- 
drawal of French troops, but the French refuse to withdraw without 
negotiation. As for their naval base at Bizerta, they refuse to leave it. 
President Bourguiba has suggested that NATO take it over, to which the 
French answer by threatening to demand the same for the British bases at 
Gibraltar and Malta. They also refuse to close five Consulates in Tunisia 
and insist on controlling Tunisian airfields to prevent their use by the rebels, 
armed and trained in Egypt. Faced by this serious situation, Great Britain 
and the United States have sent mediators. Tunisia has declared itself 
willing to come to an agreement with France, but each side insists on their 
own terms, If the mediation is not satisfactory, President Bourguiba declared 
he would bring the whole question before the United Nations. Many French 
diplomats openly declare that the bombardment was a great mistake. As 
M. Mendés-France declared recently, it will further estrange North Africa 
from France. Not only that but it will push them towards Communism and 

_ Russia. The Tunisians also blame the United States for helping France with 
arms and money, while France blames both Great Britain and the United 
States for sending arms to Tunisia, which, they say, only pass into rebel 
hands and prolong the struggle. 

There is another obstacle to negotiation. While France will not hear of 
discussing the Algerian problem, maintaining it only concerns herself, 
Tunisia wants the whole discussed together. Recently the Tunisian President 
broadcast an appeal to the Western Nations to try and persuade France to 
give Algeria her independence. To prevent further incidents, France pro- 
poses creating a no man’s land along the Tunisian border. This will mean 
evacuating several thousand Algerian natives, which has raised an outcry 
of cruelty from Tunisia and the other Arab states. Meanwhile, Apena 
remains a danger spot. 

Tangier. - . Mary R. BULL 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
XV. THE MEXICAN FIASCO 


HE Empress took little interest in the Crimean War and detested 
Tie husband’s Italian policy. Of the three major foreign enterprizes 

of the Second Empire the Mexican gamble alone commanded the 
enthusiasm of both. Had it prospered they would have shared the glory; 
since it failed they shared the disgrace of the greatest disaster before Sedan. 
Wishful thinking, inexcusable miscalculation, above all the flouting of the 
Monroe Doctrine, indicate that the spirit of the gaming-table remained at 
work in the Man of Destiny. The whole poignant story was told for the 
first time by Count Egon Corti in 1923 with the aid of the correspondence 
- of the luckless Emperor Maximilian and the Empress Charlotte. 
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. Mexico,: like most other fragments of the Spanish Empire, had been 
a prey to revolutions and civil war ever since the expulsion of its Spanish 


rulers. The rise and fall of military dictatorships drove the losers in the’ 


latest round of the boxing match to seek refuge in Europe, where they 
built castles in the air, quarrelled with each other, and sought support for 
their competing schemes. Both Emperor and Empress had long béen 
interested in Central America, the former advocating a Nicaragua Canal, 
the latter listening to the talk of Hidalgo,-a young Mexican diplomatist 
in her mother’s salon in Spain. Numerous investors in England, France 
and Spain had material reasons for concerning themselves with the fate 
of the country, and for desiring an end to the chronic anarchy which was 
ruinous to its inhabitants and its creditors alike. In this atmosphere of 
chronic frustration’ certain émigrés dreamed of importing a deus ex 
machina from the Old World; no European Prince, however, could be 
expected to undertake such a perilous task without the backing of one or 
more of the Great Powers. 

In 1856 the Archduke Maximillian, younger brother of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, arrived in Paris to report on the ruler and his entourage. 
It was the sunniest phase of the Second Empire, for French arms had 
restored their prestige in the Crimean War and an heir to the throne 
had been born. “The Emperor, who received me at St. Cloud, was ill at 
ease,” reported the visitor. “His short, unimpressive stature, his exterior, 
which is utterly lacking in nobility, his shuffling gait, his ugly hands, the 
sly inquiring glance of his lustreless eyes: all this was not calculated to 
correct my first unfavourable impression.”” The Empress, still weak from 
her confinement, appeared no less embarrassed, though she took great 
pains to please. “Her undeniable beauty, aided considerably by art, shows 
no trace of the Spanish type. She is of good family, but lacks the august 
quality of an empress. The dinner was badly served, the Emperor unquiet, 
the’conversation dull.” A state banquet next day was equally unimpressive. 
“The Emperors embarrassment was obvious. Probably he felt uncomfort- 
able in. the presence of a prince of older lineage. When he overcomes this 
restraint he displays great frankness. The more I know him, the greater 
seems his confidence in me. There is a laudable intention to create a 
suitable Court, but the whole machinery does not yet work smoothly. The 
stamp of the parvenu is on everything. He seems respected by many but 
beloved by none. I try to bé ‘very agreeable arid to conceal my unpleasant 
impressions. His transformation’ of “Paris is almost, incredible—all very 
brilliant but evidently intended for the moment alone. The Emperor lives 
in great retirement. He and the Empress are hardly greeted in the street 
except by members of the Court. He does not accompany me when I move 
about; perhaps it would upset him to have me witness this universal indif- 
ference. I lunch daily with the Emperor and Empress. His personality is 
unattractive at first sight, but ultimately creates a favourable impression 
by his great calm and noble simplicity of character. The Empress’s gaiety 
and naive vivacity do not always seem to please him. The whole impression 
is that of a make-believe Court, the posts filled by courtiers not very sure 


of their part. This Court is absolutely lacking in tone.” As the days passed 
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the ruler overcame his émbarrassment; talked freely: about-international 
problems, and displayed marked amiability towards his guest. “I was- fat 
better pleased with his manner during-the closing’ days of ‘my visit than 
at first I could have expected. Yet my regret at leaving ‘Paris was small, 
indeed J blessed the day when I left the centre of civilization.” His hosts, 
on the other hand, had been greatly attracted. to their visitor. ' 

A year later Hidalgo visited the Empress at Biarritz, described the: misery 

- of his country, and suggested the establishment of 'a'Catholic Monarchy in 

Central America. Fascinated by the idea, she promised to speak to’ her 

husband. She knew nothing of the United States and liked republics as 

little as Queen Victoria. Sooner or later, she exclaimed in 1853, war must 
be declared against them, a frothy utterance gently rebuked by the Emperor. 

At her wish Hidalgo was invited to Compiègne in the autumn of- 1858, 

and now for the first time the Emperor inquired about Mexico. ` ` 

Hidalgo The news is very bad and the country faces ruin unless Your 
Majesty helps us. 

Emperor Nothing can be done without England. We told Palmerston on 
a recent. visit to Compiègne that an army and vast sums would 
be needed, as well as a prince. 

Hidalgo Your Majesty knows that Don Juan has been mentioned. 

Emperor We thought of the Duc d'Aumale, but he declines. 

Delighted to learn that the Dictator had been thinking about his Sunita, 
Hidalgo stressed the danger of Latin America falling under the influence 
of the United States if no action were taken. He continued to visit the 
Emperor and Empress, making little progress with the former who kept 
repeating that he would gladly act, but how could he without England? 
The impulsive Empress, on the other hand, never interested in the prosaic 
details which make or mar great enterprizes, became ever more, obsessed 
by the project, and the repudiation in 1861 by Juarez of debts incurred by 
his predecessor brought intervention within the sphere of practical politics. 
Though the new radical and anticlerical Dictator Juarez had ousted his 
conservative rival Miramon, he failed to maintain order or to win popu- 
larity and the search for a ruler went on. 

When England and Spain seemed inclined to champion the interests of 
their nationals the Emperor prepared to bestir himself.- The French 
Minister in ‘Mexico favoured action. Thouvenel, the Foreign Minister, 
approved, and Morny was in touch with Jecker, a Swiss financier who 
had lent large sums to Miramon. Various candidates were discussed by 
the émigrés and, with the approval of Napoleon TI, Maximilian was 
approached in his fairy palace of Miramar. The Archduke and Charlotte, 
his ambitious Belgian wife, were longing for a crown, and Francis Joseph 
cautiously welcomed the opportunity of a dazzling career for his brother. 
Two conditions he required—the active support of England and France 


and a definite invitation from Mexico. Since the venerable House of - 


Hapsburg must not be exposed to a spectacular failure, no material support 
was promised or supplied. Assured of conditional approval in Vienna, - 
Napoleon III instructed his Ambassador in London to interest Palmerston 
in the scheme to prevent further encroachments by the United States, and 
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to open up a valuable market. With the Civil War waging to the north, 
he added, there was no fear of intervention, and Maximilian was a suitable 
candidate. King Leopold was begged to support the French démarche in 
London. Though neither England nor Spain displayed ardour, the three 
Powers signed the London Convention in October, 1861, undertaking to 
send ships and troops, renouncing in advance territorial advantages, and 
recognising the right of Mexicans to choose their government. Each 
signatory was to appoint Commissioners to assess claims and conduct 
negotiations. There was little optimism except among the refugees, and 
warnings reached the Archduke from various capitals. “What a lot of 
cannon shots it will take to set up an Emperor in Mexico,” commented 
Metternich in Paris, “and what a lot more to keep him there!” Lord 
Russell, the British Foreign Secretary, was sceptical from the first, and 
Palmerston was much more interested in the old world, while Queen 
Isabella and her advisers would have preferred a Bourbon to a Hapsburg 
candidate. 

The Archduke, with the steady encouragement of his wife, declared 
himself ready for all risks and sacrifices. His most ardent champion was 
Eugénie, who, annoyed by the caution of the English and the inertia of 
Spain, declared that if necessary France would shoulder the whole burden. 
Living in a world of illusions, the two couples took no account of the 
yellow fever on the coast, the toughness of Juarez, the absence of a 
Monarchist party and the frowns of Washington. A repulse at Puebla, on 
the road to. the capital, caused consternation in Paris, but the dreamers of 
Miramar refused to despair. Reinforcements were despatched, and the 
commander proclaimed that he was making war on the Government, not 
on the people of Mexico. ‘Warnings continued to pour in from many 
quarters, and when the Greek throne became vacant Russell advised King 
Leopold to sound his son-in-law, who contemptuously declined. When 
Puebla was taken in May, 1863, and Bazaine marched into Mexico City 
without opposition, the French Emperor; reported Metternich, wept for 
joy. Though Juarez remained full of fight and the country was far too 
large to corner him, the goal seemed within sight. 

“I hope the whole of Mexico will soon follow the example of the capital,” 
telegraphed the Emperor, “and summon you to regenerate the country. 
The Empress joins in congratulations.” His enthusiasm stood out in sharp 
contrast to the reserve of Austria and England, where no desire was felt 
for an extension of French influence in the new world, Without a shred of 
evidence the Dictator continued to believe the assurances of Mexican exiles 
that the people would welcome a liberator, and at the end of 1863 he urged 
the Archduke to cross the water without waiting for solid guarantees of loq” ™ 
support. He had no desire to lock up French troops in Mexico, now in, - 
creased to 40,000, and hoped to withdraw the larger number as soon as ~ 
the new ruler had created a native force. He had never been quite so 
enthusiastic as the Empress, and his fear of trouble with Washington 
increased as the chances of a victory for the North improved in the Civil 
War. i 

In January, 1864, the Archduke announced that he was only waiting for 
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the Emperor’s consent to start for Paris, for the time had come to learn 
precisely to what extent France would pledge her aid. Arriving in March, 
they found the Emperor in excellent spirits on the strength of despatches 
from Bazaine. A new convention promised that 25,000 French troops would 
remain till local forces were available and the Foreign Legion stay on for 
eight years. Onerous demands for the payment of expenses and the 
repayment of a loan were accepted, since funds could be found nowhere 
else. A secret article insisted on by the Archduke, provided that French 
assistance should never fail whatever might occur in Europe. A Commission 
was established in Paris of French, British and Mexicans to represent the 
foreign creditors of the state. Once again Maximilian and his wife made 
the best impression on their hosts, and on parting Eugénie gave the Arch- 
duke a gold medallion with an image cf the Madonna, adding “this will 
bring you luck.” The Austrian Ambassador remained a pessimst. Even the 
Empress, he reported, was a prey to feverish excitement owing to the 
feeling of responsibility she had incurred. In reply to the guests’ parting 
letter of gratitude the Emperor renewed the assurance that his.support 
would never fail. Crossing the Channel on a courtesy visit the travellers 
found a more realistic atmosphere. Palmerston foretold that the burden. 
would prove too heavy, and Charlotte’s grandmother, Queen Amélie, 
exiled widow of Louis Philippe, exclaimed to the Archduke “they will 
murder you.” 

In April, 1864, after three years of discussion, a Mexican deputation 
bringing certain documents of adhesion arrived at Miramar, assuring the 
Archduke of “the unending love and unshakeable fidelity of a Catholic 
and monarchical people.” When the host announced that he was ready 
to accept the crown there were cries “Long live the Emperor Maximilian. 
Long live the Empress Charlotte.” A telegram was received from Paris 
once more pledging friendship and support. The strain had been too much 
for the sensitive Archduke, who left Miramar in tears while his stout- 
hearted consort maintained her dignity and calm. A brief visit was paid to 
Rome to receive the blessing of-the Pope. 

To be continued. | 
G. P. Gooc#. 


I CAMUS : 


NE of the youngest authors ever to receive the honour, the French 
Algerian Albert Camus was awarded the Nobel Prize for literature 
in the autumn of 1957. At the age of 43, he had behind him three 
novels, a couple of plays, and two book-length philosophical essays, as well 
as a number of more occasional writing. All of his major works have been 
translated into English. 
Camus is an inspiriting thinker. His thought has moved from a position 
in which man’s conditon in the world appeared inerradicably absurd to one 
in which an honourable passion for moderation seems to hold out most 
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hope. Talk of moderation often evokes suggestions of indifference or 
acquiescence; but this is not what Camus has in mind at all. By it, he 
implies a way of thinking which acts as a sharp corrective to excess, 
particularly to political excess committed in the name of ideology. In this 
light, moderation is seen not as the accomplice of laissez-faire but as the 
purest instrument of justice—the guarantor of equity. Fully to appreciate 
this idea, set out in his treatise The Rebel, it is best to return to Camus’ 
early work, in which he develops his notion of the “absurd.” His first 
writings were powerfully influenced by three factors: the French Resistance, 
his Algerian background, and his own sun-warmed precocious youth. The 
impact of the Resistance is most strikingly present in his book The Myth 
of Sisyphus, an interpretation of man’s place in the world. An American 
critic Hannah Arendt has neatly précised the argument of this courageous 
youthful book. “For Camus;” she writes, “man is essentially a stranger 
because the world in general and man as man are not fitted for each other; 
that they are together makes the human condition an absurdity . . . Man 
is essentially alone with his ‘revolt’ and his ‘clairvoyance,’ that is, with his 
reason, which makes him ridiculous because the gift of reason was bestowed 
upon him in a world ‘where everything is given and nothing ever 
explained.’” -Man’s “revolt” against the universe does not originate in 
political thinking. Its sources are in that human discontent with the massive 
inertia of nature. Man instinctively longs to refashion this “sorry scheme 
of things entire” and to substitute for the kingdom of the ant a freer 
reckoning with necessity. In a like manner, man’s “clairvoyance” jis no 
special prophetic gift. It is just man’s exceptional possession, amidst the 
unconscious and sub-conscious world of nature, of thinking unfettered by 
automatic reflex—his power of extra-personal curiosity. Thought-is there- 
fore a solitary phenomenon in the society of the universe. Man is lonely 
becatise of it. Because of man’s possession of these unshared talents, the 
human condition, in relation to the cosmos, is that of a person sent to 
Coventry. The speech of the universe is non-human. The significance of 
this doctrine of the “absurd” is clearly associated with Camus’ experience 
of the French Resistance. Without the operative law and custom of his own 
native land, man is indeed in an “absurd” position. The place of nature 
in Camus’ scheme brilliantly reflects his sense of Europe, his sense of 
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France, under German occupation. To fight without an organized country ` 


as one’s base is to fight in the name of the “absurd.” And yet, solely by 
this “absurd” condition man retains his raisdn d'être, his honour. 

The Algerian landscape is potently pervasive in Camus’ novel’ The 
Outsider, as a work of art his most successful story. Mr. Connolly has 
acclaimed this tale as a fine example of “classical pessimism,” of an open- 
minded acceptance of life: of love, of the sun, of violence, of death. 
As with the poets of antiquity, Camus’ story is certainly frank; and, as 
with them, it is often pessimistic. But the resemblance reaches no further. 
Virgil and Horace held civilized values, whereas the hero of The Outsider 
is an equable but callow modern savage. 

Much of Camus’ work is rendered invalid by the false image of normality 
which he seeks to establish in it. In The Outsider, a young man in Algiers, 
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learns of the death of his mother in a Home. He attends her funeral without 
sorrow, starts up an affair with a girl, agrees he will marry her if she 
desires it (though the word “love” has for him no meaning), shoots an: Arab 
with whom he has no quarrel largely under the effect of the sun, is tried 
and sentenced to the guillotine, and says he cannot regret his action (he 
has never in his life regretted a thing), On the credit side, we must allow 
him fortitude and a respect for truth (he will not make a statement: he 
does not understand or which-appears unreal to him), and that amor fati - 
which Nietzsche rated’so highly, But where—pace Mr. Connolly—is Virgil’s 
filial piety, Horace’s reflecting prudence. or the focused erotic passion of 
Catullus or Propertius? Camus’ story is Algeria, no doubt; but its moral 
colours, its living values are poster-thin compared with the Mediterranean 
ethos of the classical poets. The Outsider is a brave attempt to get behind 
the pharisaic mask of a certain aspect of morality. The weakness.in the 
argument of the novel is that it takes this one aspect for the whole content 
of the moral life. But all morality is not pharisaic, as the poets of antiquity 
knew well enough. In seeking to remove an ethical excrescence, Camus 
has planed away the solid wood of a valid humane system of living. 
His “outsider” is a noble animal, nothing more. The classical hero accepts 
his fate; Camus’ hero rests content with his because he has not the fund ° 
of mind to question the status quo of nature, the reflexes of instinct, the 
chain of cause and effect. This same fascination with intellectual supineness 
is apparent in Camus’ admiration for Kafka, His résumé of one of the 
Czech Jew’s novels and his comments upon it underline this interest 
of his. “In The Trial,” writes Camus, “Joseph K- is accused. But he does 
not know of what. The lawyers find his case difficult. Meanwhile he does 
not neglect to make love, to eat and read his newspaper. Then he is 
judged, But the courtroom is very sombre. He understands little of what 
is happening. He supposes only that he is condemned. Sometimes he doubts 
his condemnation, and continues to live. A long while afterwards, two 
well-dressed and polite gentlemen seek him out and invite him to follow 
them. With the greatest courtesy, they lead him to a dsperate-looking 
suburb, prop him up against a boulder, and thrust the knife into his heart. 
Before dying, the condemned man says only: ‘Like a dog’.” Then follows 
Camus’ reaction to the story. “Clearly,” he says, “it is difficult to speak 
of symbols in a work whose most -perceptible quality is precisely its 
naturalness (my italics). Shades of the Gestapo! Surely we should agree 
that this naturalness is representative only of a country under occupation, 
or one whose government functions by tyranny. But if tyranny and occupa- 
tion are not indigenous social constants, then Kafka and Camus are placing 
before us false images of normality which do not express our general 
condition. The impact of the Resistance and of the German occupation is 
obvious here; and, for our own sakes, we must hope that these abnormal 
` reflections of man’s state have only. a temporary validity about them. 
‘Camus’ two plays, Caligula and Cress Purpose, mirror their author's 
‘preoccupation with man in society deprived of justice or resident in a 
universe lacking meaning. The first deals with the monstrous crimes of 
an emperor who is determined to commit every kind of crime in order 
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‘to prove that he is superior to the gods and that there is no good or evil. 
The second takes as its theme the murder of a son by his mother and 
his sister, a murder the absurdity of which is heightened because the 
murderers do not know whom they are killing. 

Back of Camus’ vision of the world as a stage empty of value and 
meaning, a certain defiant shoot of life has withheld him from nibilism. 
This shoot can be regarded as possessng two attributes: an unconscious 
will to live or “animal faith,” and a conscious sense of honour. “I have 
never been able to bring myself to despise the word honour, as man 
have done,” Camus stated recently in an interview (Observer, Nov. 17, 
1957), “because I have always known instinctively that honour is (like 
pity) that unreasonable virtue which takes over when justice and reason 
become powerless.” This subconscious confidence and affirmation of 
human dignity find their most articulate expression in Camus’ philosophic 
study The Rebel. The essence of its argument consists.in a distinction 
between “revolution” and “rebellion.” Camus envisages the first as a 
calculated plan to take over government and society: the second, as an 
instinctive gesture of protest against injustice. The former obviously re- 
quires the full machinery of party and programme: the latter, only a 
challenging act, whether by a group or an individual in defence of some 
other individual or group. “Revolution” is generally involved with policies 
of expediency or opportunism. “Rebellion” is primarily a moral matter 
——man’s natural reaction to any outraged value, 

According to Camus’ way of thinking, “revolution” has been corrupted 
by ideological domination, just as political ethics have been rendered 
nihilistic by Machiavellian systems of power. Because of this corruption, 
“revolution” has ceased to be the avenging weapon of justice. It is no 
longer a humane protestation, but an instrument of party, propaganda, 
or the State. All ideological thinking disdains the idea of limits, of norms. ` 
Its contempt for the objectivity of law, and the Aubris at the heart of it, 
makes it a demonological force. It can propose no ends without excess, 
because it lets no one criticize its means. 

In contrast to this Camus regards “rebellion” as a corrective way of 
thought. It holds in mind no Utopian goals, but goes into acfion wherever 
injustice or indignity have been shown to man. It has no abstract pro- 
gramme to propound, but recognizes the nature of injustice (which it seeks 
to rectify) by the pain, violation, and offence which is occasions. Its only 
watchword is “moderation”; its only attack is directed against “excess.” 
It is at this point that Camus’ agnostic mood approaches closest to 
Christian thought. St. Thomas Aquinas foresaw conditions in which he 
considered revolt was justifiable; and Camus himself has emphasized the 
part which compassion must play as a motive-force, His latest novel The 
Fall introduces two further ideas discoverable in Christian thought, though 
the author does not associate them with it. The first of these is man’s 
declension from a state of happiness, harmony, or grace; and the second, 
the twin notion of guilt and penitence. Like a number of other modern 
writers, Camus appears to be resorting to terms of speech and concepts of 
thought borrowed from religion without wishing to acknowledge their 
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derivation from the root-idea of God. It will be interesting to see how far 
‘these notions prove self-supporting and sufficient when isolated ‘from their 
traditional source. 


Dane STANFORD. 


IMPRESSIONS OF TURKEY 


HE Turks are not perhaps very captivating people at first sight. They 

lack the sharpness, the art-loving spirit, the gay sense of fiesta of the 

more westerly Mediterranean peoples. Turkish diet—involving much 
rice, concoctions of sour goat’s milk, a vitriolic liquor called raki—is very 
much an acquired taste: Turkish pictorial art and theatre, like coffee, razor- 
blades, shaving-soap, writing-paper and many other near-essential com- 
modities are yok (non-existent): Turkish music is weird, wailing and 
monotonous (although in its natural setting it has a certain power—marching 
along a narrow street on Republic Night amid a crowd of Turks waving 
Star-and-Crescent -banners or blazing torches, you can feel from a simple, 
insistent tune played by a rustic piper an exaltation that links you with 
the primitive Mongol horseman back there on the Asiatic steppes). Then 
one finds the blue skies and the bluer mountains of the Turkish coasts—a 
Riviera-to-be—incomparably spectacular. And there is one thing for which 
the Turkish people must have one’s admiration: their militant patriotism, 
which is leading them to make Turkey the most up-to-date state in the 
Moslem Middle East. 

As everybody knows, Kemal Atatürk took over that fag-end of the 
Ottoman Empire, the ethnic rump of Anatolia, from 1922 to 1938, and - 
began the Herculean task of modernising the nation which had been known 
as the “Sick Man of Europe.” Atatiirk’s successors—Ismet Inönü and now 
Jelal Bayar (whose Democratic Party came to power in 1950) continued 
the work. Under the Atatürk, Inönü and Bayar regimes economic progress 
has been impressive. Immemorial agricultural methods among the peasantry 
(79 per cent of the population) have been subjected to the stimulus of 
modern methods of pest control and fertilizers, and there has been much 
pioneer work in irrigating and breaking into cultivation backward sections 
of the Anatolian plateau, with the result that the area under cultivation 
has increased from 7,216 million hectares in 1934 to 13,764 million 
hectares in 1955, i.e., nearly doubled in 20 years. Steel production has 
increased from nil in 1923 to 188,028 tons in 1955; cement output from nil 
in 1923 to 816,000 tons in 1954; mining of copper from 2,240 tons in 1938 
to 25,200 tons in 1954 (i.e. by 1,000 per cent in 15 years); of iron from 
72,898 tons in 1938 to 586,200 tons in 1954 (i.s. increased 700 per cent). 
Turkey will prove to be rich in minerals, though nothing had been done 
in Ottoman times to exploit them. The Republic has inherited the back- 
breaking and, for the present, unrewarding task of providing the necessary 
communications, capital equipment and power -installations to get them 
out of the soil and to use them to make Turkey-an iridustrial country. 
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Thus the Turks now are in the throes of a capital investment programme. 
Here are some statistics of the growth of capital assets in Turkey: 


1923 1938 1955 
Roads 11,393m. 25,838m. 34,176m. 
Railways 2,320m. 4,586m. 4,895m. 
Electric Power — 212,891kwh. 1.584,000kwh. 


The Turks have resorted little to inducing foreign investment to provide 
these things: until 1954 there were strict restrictions on the entry of 
foreign capital and the exit of profits (undoubtedy a reaction to the 

- “Capitulations” policy by which the later Sultans sold out many of 
Turkey’s resources to foreign exploiters). Most of these advances have 
been achieved by the Turks’ own efforts and their own money. Everybody 
knows how Turkey has advanced under the Republic: less publicized is 
the self-sacrifice by which the Turks have achieved this. The answer in ; 
short in this business of yok. Go into a Turkish store and ask for coffee, 
razor-blades, writing-paper, chocolate, films, aspirins, motor-cycle spares 
and the answer is yok, which means, there isn’t any. Butter and tea are 
semi-yok, It is disconcerting and annoying-—~but there is a reason for the 

— current shortage of consumer goods. In short, this austerity exists because 
the government has forced the people to conserve all foreign exchange for 
absolute essentials. 

One of the six principles of the Kemalist Revolution is Etatisme (the 
six are Republicanism, Democracy, Secularism, Nationalism, Reformism, 
and Etatisme, represented in Turkish political symbolism by six: arrows 
pointing upwards and outwards). Turks have reconciled themselves to a 
principle that transcends party politics, to the idea that the State has the 
right to control and regulate the economy for the benefit of all the citizens— 
an idea that is often nothing but a pious hope in some countries but that 
is tenaciously adhered to in Turkey. Thus under the Etatiste principle, 
Turkish governments have assumed a rigid control of the flow of foreign 
exchange. This process has been achieved like this: the Turkish lira has 
been deliberately overvalued (T.L. 7.90 to the £, when one lira has the 
approximate buying-power of one shilling). Thus the Turks can buy 
essential foreign capital equipment cheaply with the foreign currency the 
nation earns. But how can the Turkish export-producer sell at the world- 
price when £1’s worth of goods sold nets him only T.L. 7.90 (=8s.)? 
The answer is Etatisme: the government buys from the producer at an 
economical Turkish price and sells the product—chiefly tobacco, raisins, 
wheat and cotton—at the lower, world price. The government makes up 
the difference, i.e. the nation as a whole pays. The nation pays so that 
the government can buy exportable crops: these are marketed entirely 
by the government, the foreign exchange comes into the government’s ~ 
hands and the government spends it on essentials. No Turk may take out 
of the country more than T.L. 100 (=£12 10s.). Foreign cars, cameras, 
gramophones, etc., are rarely seen around, even in the big cities, and then 
are chiefly possessed by foreigners: Contrast this situation with certain other 
Middle Eastern countries where American cars, German cameras, British 
tadios are in lavish profusion, Yet where the currency is periodically 
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devalued, setting up a spiral of the most pernicious order—the rise in 
prices of foreign goods (hitting especially at the poor), the constant cap-in- 
hand approach to creditor governments, the accumulation of loans the next 
generation will have to pay off, the accumulation of their currencies in 
, foreign hands and the consequent buying up.of their resources by 
foreigners .. . : 

When you come to think of it, this self-discipline on the part of the 
Turks is in keeping with their history. The Turkish people have been 
noted for their solidarity and patriotism since way back: it is said that 
the Prophet himself advised his followers to acquaint themselves with the 
Turkish language, for the Turks had an imperial destiny. The Turks still 
have the powerful physique and aggressiveness of their Mongol forebears: 
Turkey was the only Middle Eastern nation which never had feudalism— 
the Turkish peasant has always beea an independent cultivator, never a 
serf: and the Turks ruled over an area of the Balkans and the Middle 
East now comprising some 20, suspicious, tariff-ridden, intimidated 
little statelets, from the fifteenth to zhe nineteenth century (a span équal 
to that of the Roman Empire) which permitted religious toleration and pre- 
served order therein. In the West we are inclined to regard it as axiomatic 
that the Ottoman Empire was a “bad thing”——but that is chiefly because 
we remember it in its decadence, a state protracted abnormally because 
of the West’s policy of propping up the Sick Man against Russia. But 
before that: why, in the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent (1520-1566) 
the Turks ruled from Istanbul a multi-racial empire of 20 million 
people whén the English numbered a mere four million. The Turks were 
to the Middle East what the Aztecs were to Mexico, or the Prussians to 
-Germany or the Romans to the classical world. There are signs that this 
spirit has not left them. Renascent since Atatiirk, the Turks have chosen 
discipline and austerity more than any other Middle Eastern people. 
Yok is annoying: but the roads, dams, hydro-electric stations and the 
factories are being built. One day, perhaps 15 or 20 years hence, Turkey 
with its 25 million people will be the power-house of the Middle East, and 
the spirit in which the Turks are denying themselves things now in order 
to attain that goal later is the thing which wins the visitor’s admiration. 

- JOHN PATRICK BURY. 


MYTH AND THE DREAM OF FLYING 


SPORTSMAN often dreamed that he could not fire his gun—usually 
because the lock did not work, In waking life the sensations in his 
fingers and hand assured him that he had pulled the trigger. If these 
sensations, or images of them, were missing in the dream, he would seem to 
be trying to pull the trigger, and failing. A musician dreamed that, however: 
hard he tried, he could not move the pedals of his organ. In waking life a 
stream of sensations from the resisting pedals, including kinesthetic sensa- 
tions from his moving muscles and sinews, assured him of successful pedal- 
ling. He would seem to try and fail tc pedal if these confirmatory sensations, 
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or their images, were absent during the dream. Seafield records these two 
dreams of frustrated effort, though not the suggested explanations, in The 
Literature & Curiosities of Dreams, 1865 (i, 283; ii, 9). 

The waking walker is constantly assured of his progress by the flow of 
sensations from the resisting ground and his moving limbs. If these, or 
adequate images of them, are missing in a dream he will feel unable 
to walk. This may explain the dream in which the victim remains rooted 
to the ground in spite of his efforts to move. _ 

In a dream of labouring through mire the available sensations, or images 
of them, may correspond to impeded rather than to completely frustrated 
endeavour. Christian’s inability to get out when he reaches the margin of 
the Slough of Despond corresponds more closely to the dream of being 
fixed. Bunyan substitutes the burden on Christian’s back for the absence 
of confirmatory sensations. He is, however, more concerned with allegory 
than with the actual nature of dreaming, nor does he necessarily conform 
to known ‘types of dream. Seafield ends his work with a Dictionary of 
Interpretations from Artemidorus and Others. The dream of falling into 
a quagmire is interpreted, by a naive analogy, to forsee encounters with 
great obstructions. This suggests, though does not prove, the recognition 
of a typical dream. In its simplest form, in any case, the dream fixes the 
striving victim to the ground. This may happen if the confirmatory sen- 
sations, or their images, from resistant ground and moving limbs do not 
guarantee walking—or running. 

The dream has other ways, often more pleasant, of conforming to the 
absence of sensations confirming movement, The writer dreamed that he 
was at one end of a corridor, and then at the other, without moving along 
it. This dream conformed to the absence of sensations confirming movement 
by a delusory change of position without moving. Visual images confirmed 
change of position; absence of sensations, or their images, characteristic 
of walking movements, denied any motion. The dream has an alternative 
delusion: If the dreamer floats erect in the air, sensations, or their images, 
received from resisting ground and moving limbs need not assure him that 
he moves. The absence of such guaranteeing sensations suggests a reason- 
able explanation of the floating dream. 

The dream of being air-borne may be more like flying than skimming 
clear of the ground. A spread of references through literature suggests . 
the frequency of the flying type of dream. The dreaming flier may float 
prone, he may shoot upwards into the air, or fly in other ways. Sir Humphry 
Davy, for instance, in one dream seemed “to become diffused in the atmos- 
phere,” then to float in it, and finally “found” himself “in the sky.” The 
dream may elaborate the conditions of the flight. During his first float Sir 
Humphry found he had wings. Then, amid the galaxies he seemed to speak 
about the eternity of spirits to an “intelligent being.” John Davy records 
this varied dream in his Life of Sir Humphry Davy, 1836, ii, 379f. 

The Dictionary of Interpretations includes the “dream of being raised 
from the earth and flying in the air.” The dreamer, the interpretation runs, 
will obtain much “praise and honour” if he flies high, and Jess if he flies 
low. This again suggests a naive analogy. 
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Dr. X, after the aeroplane carrying him had crashed, soon after the take- 
off, seemed to lok down from a height of about 200 feet at his damaged 
body. He watched men rush to it—““wishing they would leave it alone.” 
Then he moved through the air, quietly speculating about his direction until, 
after a “sort of retraction,” he hovered over his body again. As he returned 
to waking consciousness he realized that sal volatile was being poured down 
his throat. This experience, with its suggestions of a spirit detached from 
its body, and able to survey events, is recorded in the Journal of the Society 
for Psychical Research (June, 1957, pp. 92-97), suspected of being an 
instance of ESP—extrasensory perception. The hovering in the air and the 
passage through it at least connect with the dream of flying. If Dr. X was 
conscious enough to dream, his memory of what would happen if he did 
crash might supplement the dream of being air-borne. The experience might 
be a dream of flying elaborated in one way, as Davy’s dream was in another. 

When the holy Fursey, during a trance, journeyed to Heaven, he watched 
evil spirits try to stop him, Angels, the Venerable Bede further relates, 
defeated their machinations (Eccles, Hist. Bk. iii, Ch; xix). During a passage 
entitled Of the Force of Imagination in The Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Robert Burton notes visions and “strange things of heaven and hell” told by 
recoverers from trance. These have been reduced, he adds, “to the force of 
imagination, and the devil’s illusions.” The former cause, however indirectly 
and inadvertently, hints at the promotion of myth by the dream of flying. 
The devil need not be invoked. Sleeping dreams and trance visions are 
closely enough akin to be taken together. Sir Humphrey Davy’s flight is 
called a dream; the holy Fursey’s visit to Heaven was regarded as a vision. 
The crash of Dr. X may indicate another condition promotive of dreaming 
or having visions. _ 

The displacement was short in the Corridor Dream. During similar 
dreams the dreamer may be at one place and then promptly at a distant 
spot. Such dreams, which convert flying into rapid transport, have their 
suggestive analogues in transportation myths. In the Apocryphal Bel and 
the Dragon the angel takes Habakukk by his crown, lifts him by his hair, 
and lands him in Babylon by a blast of breath. Robert Burton, in 
A Digression of Spirits, uses this remarkable transportation to illustrate 
Bodin’s assertion that aerial spirits can transport bodies “with admirable 
celerity.” Pythagoras and Apollonius, Burton adds, could so “remove them- 

‘selves and others,” and, again to illustrate Bodin’s doctrine, “Philip the 
Deacon was carried away by the Spirit.” 

The melancholy of Jaques was “compounded of many simples”; any 
determinately recognized effect has a complex of causes. The lack of sensa- 
tions, or of their images, that usually guarantee movement is, so the present. 
suggestion runs, a significant characteristic of the causal complex respon- 
sible for the dream of flying. The simple dream of floating, and of 
instantaneous transportation conform most obviously to this suggestion. 
These may be the kernels of more elaborated dreams or visions, such as 
the holy Fursey’s visit to Heaven. Such dreams or visions seem to have 
originated transportation myths. A rapid transportation dream, elaborated 
into angelic carriage, may well have originated the startling experience 
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ascribed to Habakkuk. Elaborated dreams of actual flying, such as the 
holy Fursey’s, seem to have promoted mythical transportations. 

In early days sleepers who dreamed of the departed were supposed to be 
visited; when they dreamed of being in distant places they were presumed 
to visit. This has a parallel in the experiences of Muhammed, apparently 
during trance. He was visited when Gabriel brought him the revelations 
embodied in the Koran: the meetings seem to have been more auditory 
than visual. He visited when he was carried by night, first to the temple 
at Jerusalem, then up through the seven heavens, and finally to the throne 
of God. Tradition may have assigned to him the companionship of Gabriel 
during his Night Journey. If being borne on the back of Borak was part 
of the original experience it is an interesting elaboration of the simple 
flying dream. Sir Humphrey Davy imagined wafting wings; Muhammed 
imagined a more sturdy, and for a human being a more natural, supporting 
carrier in Borak. The Ebony Horse in The Thousand and One Nights that 
bore the Persian Sage high into the air, and brought him back to ground, 
suggests a recognizable mythical counterpart of the dreamed Borak. 

The dream, or vision, may elaborate the kernel of simple flying; myth 
may further elaborate the dream. The myth may be a simple transcript, as 
the holy Fursey’s presumed visit to the skies may have substantially tran- 
scribed his vision. Gabriel’s share in Muhammed’s Night Journey, if 
added by tradition, is a palpable mythical elaboration. The dreamer’s waking 
imagination, by implementing his recollections, may initiate a further 
mythical elaboration. It'is tempting to suspect a distribution of the flying 
dream kernel through mythical transportations by a magic carpet. Pegasus 
may be a mythical counterpart of Borak, with its kernel in the dream of 
flying. His wings, however, like the winged sandals of Hermes, strongly 
suggest a mythical basis in the analogy of the flying bird. Many causes, 
doubtless, other than the dream of flying, contributed to transportation 
myths. Daedalus made wings of wax and feathers for himself and his son 
Icarus. Their winged escape from the Maze suggests a human desire to 
vie with the birds. The fate of Icarus, drowned because he melted off his 
wings by flying too near the sun, suggests a feeling of presumptuousness 
or danger underlying the desire. Dreams of flying may have’ helped the 
tempting analogy of the flying bird to produce even this apparently direct 
mythical analogue of avian flight. The bird analogy, however, seems 
pervasive in the Daedalian device. It also seems:to dominate the tradi- 
tionally winged angel. As Davy’s dream shows, however, the avian wing 
can enter the myth via the dream, The dreamer, also, may project his-own 
dream on to a mythical being. 

A Discourse of Angels, with a preface by Geo. Hamond, was published 
in 1701. The author explains, on page 59, that angels “are commonly repre- 
sented with Wings, with many Wings, to note their extraordinary swiftness.” 
The propulsive wing has become a symbol] of speed. The author continues, 
“Then, when Daniel began his Prayer the Angel was sent from Heaven, and 
before, or as soon as he had ended his Prayer, the Angel was with Daniel.” 
This reference to Daniel 9-23 deduces the speed of angels from a vision. 
Such visions may have established, or helped to establish, the flight, ulti- 
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mately the supremely rapid flight, of angels, though the symbolic wing also 
hints distinctly at the associated avian analogy in the concept of these beings. 
The angel, so diagnosed, is not a direct product of the flying dream in 
which the dreamer himself is the transportee. The Daniel type of dream, 
however, may have helped dreams of being transported, including the 
dream of actual flying, to establish mythical transportations. 

The dream, or vision, of being transported, including flying and simple 
floating, seems to be an effective cause of transportation myths. If this is 
so, and if the suggested explanation contains truth, the angelic carriage of 
Habakkuk, and other myths have arisen, at least in part, because sleepers, 
or the entranced, do not imaginatively reproduce a sufficiently complete 
reality. The mythical results include presumed separations of souls from 
bodies. - ` 

i ; J. C. GREGORY 


EDUCATION AND THE ARTS IN ISRAEL 


HE celebration of the Tenth Year of the State of Israel is being 
organized on a big scale with ceremonies all over the country, 
beginning at the end of April. One of the principal events is the 
dedication of a new University city in a south-western suburb of Jewish 
Jerusalem. That is fitting, because the basis of the amazing development 
of the country during the first ten years of the State has been the constant 
application of science to every aspect of the national life. This scientific 
knowledge flows from three institutes of higher education: the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, the Technion (technology institute) of Haifa, 
and the Weizmann Institute of Science at Rehovot. The three were estab- 
lished in the days of the British Mandate for Palestine; but they have all 
been enormously expanded in the State of Israel. . Í 
The Hebrew University is the orown of the educational system of Israel, 
and provides the State with its leaders and civil servants, its lawyers and 
doctors, its teachers and administrators, its scientists and agricultural experts. 
When it was reopened in 1949, after most of its students and teachers 
had been engaged in the War of Independence, it had less than 1,000 
students and some 200 academic staff. In the tenth year of the State it 
has nearly 4,000 undergraduate and 300 post-graduate students, and an 
academic staff of 600. Before 1949 it comprised only two faculties: one of 
the Humanities, which included the Institute of Jewish Studies and the 
Tnstitute of Oriental Studies, as‘well as the general Humanities; and the 
other of the Sciences and Mathematics. It has added four faculties: Medicine, 
Law, Agriculture, and the Economic and Social Sciences. It is recognized 
as the principal school of Judaism in all its aspects; and the work of its 
archeologists has revolutionized our knowledge of the land of the Bible 
and biblical and post-biblical history. Its teachers make a constant contri- 
bution to many other branches of knowledge by their research. 
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At the end of the War of Independence the University was deprived of 
its incomparable site, its fine buildings, its library with half a million books, 
and its open-air theatre, on Mount Scopus. The inauguration of the 
University on that site in 1925 by the late Lord Balfour, in the presence 
of representatives of the universities and academies of the world and a 
vast assembly of 7,000, was one of-the most memorable occasions in the 
period of the British Mandate. Scopus is part of the ridge of the Mount of 
Olives to the east of the walled Holy City, which is Arab; and the only 
access to it from the Jewish city lies through two miles of Arab territory. 
In the first stage of the war the University buildings were heavily shelled; 
but during the first cease-fire in June, 1948, an agreement was made for the 
demilitarization of Scopus, which was placed under the protection of the 
United Nations. A hundred Jewish police and a few civilians occupied 
the University buildings and the Hadassah University hospital, and kept 
watch and ward..The Armistice Agreement between Israel and Jordan, 
signed in 1949, included an agreement in principle of “the resumption of 
the normal functioning ofthe cultural and humanitarian institutions on 
Mount Scopus and free access thereto.” The intention was that the buildings 
of the University and the hospital should be available again for their proper 
purpose; and an Arab-Jewish committee was to work out the details for 
carrrying the agreement into effect. That, however, was not achieved, and 
many efforts to reach a settlement failed. In 1954 the authorities of the 
University started to build a new University city on Givath Ram in Jewish 
Jerusalem, which is marked for both the civic and academic centres. By 1958 
a great part of the city was built, and more than half the students were 
pursuing their studies in new spacious and splendidly-equipped lecture halls 
and laboratories. Appropriately the new buildings of the Hebrew University 
have for the most part been designed by graduates of the School of Archi- 
tecture in the Haifa Institute of Technology. The University city is the 
most ambitious building undertaking in the country, and it is a happy 
augury that the University is to open a School of the Fine Arts, An English 
Jew of Birmingham has endowed the first chair. 

The Technion at Haifa, whose original home is in the principal Jewish 
quarter of Hadar HaCarmel, has increased the number of its full-time 
students to 2,000. It trains the architects and engineers of every kind, civil, 
electric, chemical, and agricultural; and in addition it conducts a trade 
school for skilled workmen. Like the University it has acquired for its 
expansion a new site; 250 acres, magnificently placed on the wooded Carmel 
ridge. The new buildings are rapidly rising, and they include an auditorium 
which was given by English friends in honour of Sir Winston Churchill. 

The Weizmann Institute of Science has grown up around the residence 
of the first President of Israel in a big village of the Plain of Sharon. It 
began with the Daniel Sieff Research Institute, which was created in the 
days of the Mandate by English and American friends of Dr. Weizmann. 
The Institute, which is engaged in both pure and applied research in many 
fields, chemistry, physics, cancer, etc., comprises some 200 scientific workers, 
many of them men and women of international distinction. It is equipped 
on the highest standards of any researeh institute in the world; and in recent 
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years it has been the centre for several international conferences of scientists. 
The opening of its Institute of Atomic Physics will be another part of the 
Tenth Year celebration. 

Besides the three major institutes of higher learning, two other colleges 
have been established since 1948. The Bar Ilan University at Ramat Gan, 
a suburb of Tel Aviv, was founded by the religious Zionists, Mizrachi, on 
a religious basis. The staff and the students are observant of Jewish law, 
and courses are given both in Jewish and secular-studies. At Tel Aviv the 
municipality has initiated courses of a university standard in the Humanities 
and in the sciences, particularly for teachers. 

All the arts flourish in Israel, and, as in. every other aspect of the national 
life, a remarkable creative energy and striving are manifest. Music is 
perhaps the most creatively developed and is loved by the whole people. 
Israel has a Philharmonic Orchestra, formed originally by the famous 
violinist, the late Bronislaw Huberman, with a view to gather in the land 
of Israel the best of the Jewish musical talents driven from Europe by 
Hitler’s persecution. The orchestra has achieved an international reputation; 
and the most celebrated conductors in the world and the greatest instru- 
inentalists are happy to direct it or perform with it. Music conservatoires 
have been founded in the principal towns; and an Academy of Music, 
including the leading composers and executants in Israel, flourishes. There 
1s a large output of original compositions, songs, operas, symphonies, and 
every kind of chamber music; and a determined effort is made to combine 
the western and the oriental modes. The Festival of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music was held at Haifa in 1954. Recently a fine concert 
hall holding 3,000 persons was opened in Tel Aviv; another is to be built 
in Jerusalem, and the Jerusalem Conservatoire will be housed by the gift 
of an American friend-in a worthy building. 

The theatre’ in Israel has been highly developed since the early days of 
the Mandate. Two Hebrew companies, Habimah (meaning Stage) and Ohel 
(meaning Tent), produce a number of original plays and also the world’s 
dramatic masterpieces in Hebrew. Like the orchestra they have toured in 
Europe and America. Habimah has its own large theatre building in Tel 
Aviv; -and there is also in that cultural centre a Chamber theatre for more 
intimate performances. A ballet company of Yemenite dancers, recently 
formed, has already gained wide fame. 

Painting and sculpture are earnestly pursued not daly in the towns buf 
in the collective and co-operative villages. AIl the modern schools and . 
trends have their followers, and a distinctive Israel idiom has yet to be 
evolved. Israe] artists have taken a worthy place in the Festival of the 

_Bienniale in Venice; and this year a representative exhibition of Israel 
painting and sculpture has been held in London under the auspices of the 
Arts Council of Britain. Two artists’ colonies have been formed; one at 
Safed, the old holy city of the mystics in the hills of Galilee; the other in 
a village on the Carmel ridge, Ein Hod, south of Haifa. The Bezalel School 
of Arts and Crafts in Jerusalem, which was founded before the First World 
War, has been developed as a school of painting as well as of applied art. 
It conducts a valuable educational activity through. the schools by the usée 
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of its collection of reproductions of masterpieces and by special exhibitions. 
The three big cities each have their Museums of Art, which are built up 
by the gifts of friends, Jews and non-Jews, in all parts of the world. 

Another form of culture must be mentioned because it is perhaps the 
most popular of all. That is the deep interest in archæology and the ancient 
history of the Bible land. In every settlement where the newcomers dig and 
plough the land they are equally concerned to discover the past. The annual 
archeological conference, held in different parts of the country, is a popular 
event. And local museums of archeology are multiplied. 

Lastly, a word must be said of the art of literature, which is intensively 
fostered in Israel. The Jews are traditionally the People of the Book; and 
they are certainly living up to that tradition in the national renaissance. 
Over 1,200 new works in Hebrew ‘are published in Israel every year. 
Some indeed are translations from the great literatures of the world, but a 
large part are original works of poetry, fiction, history, etc. A remarkable 
output of encyclopedias in Hebrew, touching many aspects of life and 
knowledge, is being published. And there can be few, if any, countries with 
such a high proportion to the population of good private libraries. The 
creation of the State has released creative faculties, both of those born 
in the country and of many of the immigrants. Everywhere one senses the 
consciousness of the renaissance of Jewish culture and of Judaism as a 
civilization. And among the Jews of the world Israel is recognized as the 


’ intellectual, spiritual and artistic centre. NORMAN BENTWICH. 


ALBANIA IN CHAINS 
INY Albania, the smallest and the most miserable and terrorized of 
Communist satellites, has been Moscow’s only isolated satellite since 
Tito’s expulsion from the Cominform (1948). Its 1,250,000 people, 


, mostly illiterate and dirt poor, have been dominated by some 48,000 


Communists, who in turn take their orders from the savage Premier 
Mehmet Shehu and the handsome Party chief, Enver Hoxha. Although 
the Communist Party Central Committee and the Government ordered the 
“complete abolition” of the rationing system on November 1 so that 
citizens of Communist Albania can now go shopping without ration cards 
for the first time in 12 years, actually things were going from bad to worse 
on the internal front. Dissension has been boiling up inside the Communist 
ruling group to the point where an open challenge to Kremlin-backed 
loaders in the key government posts by rebels against the stifling Soviet 
grip could become a distinct possibility. This much was certified to by 
the circumstances of the flight into Yugoslavia (on May 17, 1957) of the 
former Albanian Deputy Defence Minister Major-Gen. Panajot Pljaku. 
His flight took place against the background of the difficulties facing the 
party leaders by the Kremlin’s sudden decision to choke off, for the 
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moment, their new campaign against Tito. Of all the satellites Tirana was 
the only one which did not ease up on Tito after Stalin’s death; in fact, 
when Moscow. made friends with Tito in 1955, Albania failed to make 
friends with the Yugoslav leader. Furthermore, whenever Khrushchev and 
Co. wanted to bare their teeth to Tito they let Dictator Hoxha denounce 
him, and then reprinted Hoxha’s abuse in Pravda. This in turn has been 
most irritating to Tito who, personally, hates Hoxha, The resentment 
against the Kremlin’s penetrating control of all aspects-of Albanian life 
produced the flight of General Pljaku, a member of the Central Committee, 
who was a victim of the 1948 purge, but who emerged as Deputy in the 
Defence Ministry in 1955 when Hoxha was ordered to bend slightly toward 
the West at the orders of the Kremlin. In his new position he criticized 
most courageously the attitude and behaviour of the so-called Soviet 
“specialists and experts” running Albania’s Army and industry. When his 
opposition began to embarrass Shehu and Hoxha he was discharged and 
re-assigned to the headship of the State Geological Institute, but there 
again he had difficulties with the Soviet supervisors over the uranium 
prospecting. His flight had serious repercussions in the Army circles; 
Deputy Chief of Staff Miyslin Peza was arrested (together with the wife 
and three sons of Gen. Pljaku). Peza was accused of helping Gen. Pljaku 
to run and for supporting him in accusations that the Soviets had been 
“plundering Albania.” 

These difficulties with the Albanian army actually led to the strengthening 
of Moscow’s hold on Albania. The numbers of Soviet experts supervizing 
every branch of industry (including the plants where experts from East 
Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poland are supposedly in charge), and all 
branches and public institutions, have been increased. Swarms of Russians’ 
have turned this Balkan satellite into a veritable fortress, posing a threat 
to Western security through the Mediterranean and recently U.S. Sixth 
Fleet’s devices detected submarines, believed to be the Russian craft based 
in Albania. The Soviet experts have dug bombproof submarine pens in 
the cliffs of Albania’s Saseno island to accommodate 30 undersea craft, 
fortified and enlarged the Vlona naval base on the mainland, and con- 
structed a network of five airfields for jet fighters and fighter bombers. 
These strategic investments are of real importance to the geopolitical 
planners of the Kremlin, although the Albanian army itself is not; it 
consists roughly of 21,000 troops in three under-strength divisions, and it is 
dismissed by Western intelligence experts as having no practical value as 
a military force. The Soviets have made additional investments in this 
bottom-of-the-pit satellite. Thanks to the Kremlin supervision, Albania 
has now a limited amount of industrialization, boasts of an appreciable 
growth of literacy and a native, Soviet-trained young intelligentsia. In a 
strip of Albanian territory, next to Yugoslavia, at least 500 Soviet engineers 
and technicians. are reported developing oil reserves that may prove to 
be the largest in satellite Europe (except for Rumania’s Ploesti fields), And 
on April 17, 1957, Moscow released Tirana from its obligations-to repay 
Soviet credits totalling 422 million roubles; the USSR also agreed to assist 
Albania in working outa 10-15 year plan for economic development and 
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to render technical assistance. The rescinded obligations included all the 
Soviet credits granted Albania from the end of World War II up to the 
end of 1955; this accounted for 348 million of the 422 million roubles. 
The 10-15-year plan for economic development lays emphasis on agri- 
culture, with a view to making Albania self-sufficient in grain production 
(hitherto the country relying on imports) and expanding the production of 
livestock, cotton, sugar beets, grapes and citrus fruits, tobacco and various 
industrial crops. But the agricultural production of the country has been 
lagging, mainly due to the continued pressure from Albanian authorities for 
collectivization; during 1956 563 new collectives were established bringing 
the total to 881, with 37,167 families. 

Albania has become important to the Soviet over-all strategic plans in 
the area not only militarily but also as an important link in the network 
of Communist radio stations beaming programmes in Arabic to the Middle 
East: 30 minute programmes in Arabic, containing news, commentaries 
and musical items, are being broadcast three times a day from Tirana. 
Arab listeners have been told of Albanian support for Egypt, Morocco, 
and Tunisia as well as for “Syrian resistance to Anglo-American pressure.” 
The claims of the pro-Communist regime for the cultural advancement of 
the country’s educational system have been strengthened by the opening 
of the first and only state university at Tirana on September 16, 1957. 
No reports were made, however, how many students enrolled in that 
institution although official claims have been that over 5,000 students 
are enrolled in “higher schools.” Most Communist-trained Albanian youth, 
sons of faithful party comrades, had studied_in the USSR or in other 
so-called People’s democracies. But little has been heard of their opposition 
although refugees insist that elements exist among Albania’s impoverished 
masses for Hungarian-type uprising. There will be no Poznan or Budapest 
rebellion in Albania; the gallows, jails, and forced-labour camps have 
taken their toll of the Albanian intellectuals. A similar situation exists in 
regard to religious conditions, arid little has been reported lately about 
religious opposition. By murder and purges carried out in rapid succession 
the Communist regime has succeeded in penetrating the Moslems Church 
and has been trying to use it as a propaganda rostrum aimed at luring to 
Communism:the Near East Moslem world. Although there is an apparent 
degree of freedom to practise religion, the Orthodox Church has also been 
deprived of its rightful leaders, who have been executed, imprisoned, and 
has been transformed, for all practical purposes, into government agencies. 
The Catholic Church has been crushed with a brutality without example 
even in the other captive countries. In spite of its small size and the 
insolence with which Hoxha and Shehu have to take their orders from 
the Kremlin both were able to render a personal favour to the present 
dictator Khrushchev. When Marshal Zhukov visited Albania in the fall, 
the warm treatment he received in Albania was really a well-staged build-up 
for a big let-down. An hour after the brawny ‘Marshal returned from 
Albania he was removed as Defence Minister. Evidently the world had seen 
its last of Zhukov as a folksy visitor in Albania. 

University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, JosePH S$, ROUCEK. 


ENGLAND’S FIRST AMBASSADOR TO MOSCOW 


HEN Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev made their sea journey 
to Britain they were repeating a much more hazardous trip made in 
the sixteenth century, when the very first Russian Ambassador to 
Britain set sail from Archangel. On that occasion the trip took four long 
months and came to a watery end off the Scottish coast with a shipwreck 
from which the Russian Ambassador was saved by the English captain— 
only to be captured and held to ransom by a band of Scottish wreckers. 
By an ironic turn of Fate the Englishman who then saved the Ambassador’s 
life was the same man who, a few years before, had led an-epic British 
trade expedition that first “discovered” Russia, and opened the way for 
the gréat London merchant concern known as the Muscovy Company. 
Captain Richard Chancellor was one of three renowned English 
navigators appointed to command the three ships that “certain grave 
citizens of London” ordered to be “prepared and furnished out forthe 
‘search and discovery of the northern part of the world, to open a way 
and passage for our men for travel to new and unknown kingdoms.” The 
three ships were Bona Esperenza, commanded by Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
Bona Confidentia, command of Captain Cornelius Durfoorth, and Chan- 
cellor’s Edward Bonaventure—the largest of the three. Planned under the 
supervision of wily old Sebastian Cabot, Grand-Pilot of England, according 
to a report of the time it was the best equipped fleet to sail out of an 
English harbour: each of the ships was fully victualled for 18 months, and 
among other innovations the keels were fitted with lead sheets as protection 
against worms eating into the oak. News of the expedition’s bold aims had 
spread, and when the three ships sailed from London docks, crowds of 
cheering people crowded the banks of the river. At the Palace of Greenwich, 
then the seat of Edward VI’s Court, members of the Privy Council and 
courtiers stood waving, and in return the ships fired a salute. After calling 
at Harwich, the fleet set off across the North Sea for Norway. Alas for their 
high hopes a fierce tempest soon separated the three ships. The Bona 
. Confidentia went down with all hands, and though Willoughby’s ship 
managed in due course to reach the Murmansk coast the ill-fated com- 
mander and his surviving crew all died of cold and hunger. 
- Only Richard Chancellor, in the more solid Edward Bonaventure, 
managed to reach the agreed meeting place of Vardo on the coast of 
Norway. After waiting there a week or so he decided that he would have 


to proceed alone, remarking “‘a man of valour could not commit a more, - 


dishonourable part than for fear of danger to avoid and shun great attempts 
—I will bring that to pass which was intended or else die the death.” So 
-the Edward Bonaventure resumed her voyage into the unknown, and soon 
in his log book (another of Cabot’s innovations) Chancellor was recording 
arrival at “a place where there is no night at all but a continual light and 
brightness of the Sun shining upon a huge and mighty sea.” 

At last the ship came into the White Sea and a landing was made at a 
spot where the port of Archangel now stands. Here Chancellor made his 
first contact with the Russians, sailing up to a small fishing boat whose 
occupants were amazed at the size of the ship. Not surprisingly the fisher- 
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men were at first terrified, expecting all manner of tortures, but the English 
officers expressed their peaceful intentions by signs and gestures. Soon the 
fishermen went off and brought back a large number of their compatriots 
who all, according to Chancellor, agreed to trade with the visitors provided 
permission was given by their Czar. At that time the Czar was none other 
than the famous Ivan the Terrible. Whatever his faults he welcomed the 
possibilities of trading with Britain, and as soon as he heard of Chancellor’s 
landing he sent an envoy to conduct the British merchants to Moscow. In 
those days travel was an arduous process, and long before the envoy could 
teach the visitors Chancellor was fuming, convinced that some scheme was. 
afoot to thwart his aims. He had not come all that distance just to be kept 
hanging about on the edge of the White Sea. He would, he declared, lead 
his own expedition overland to Moscow. In this manner, using borrowed 
“sleds,” Britain’s first somewhat unconventional trade delegation made its 
way towards Russia’s capital. No doubt they would have reached there 
somehow, too, but by good luck, en route, they encountered the Czar’s 
messenger who handed to Chancellor “letters written with all courtesy and 
in the most loving manner that could be: wherein express commandment 
was given that post-horses should be gotten for me and my company 
without any money.” 

In great triumph Chancellor completed his journey of some 1,500 miles 
and arrived in Moscow, where he was feted by the Russians and warmly 
welcomed by the astute Czar. During his stay in the capital Britain’s first 
trade “ambassador” wrote down a detailed report, later presented to Queen 
Mary, in which he noted that Moscow was as big as London, though not 
as beautiful. “Likewise the other towns which I visited were built out of 
order and with no handsomeness; their streets and ways are not paved as 
ours; the walls of their houses are of wood; the roofs for the most part are 
covered with shingle boards.” Among other things, Chancellor noted ‘an 
aspect of Russia which will be remembered by many British sailors of the 
wartime convoys—namely the intense cold. “Our mariners, in their going ` 
up only from their cabins to the hatches had their breath oftentimes so 
suddenly taken away that they eftsoons fell down as men very near dead, 
so great is the sharpness of that cold climate.” As might be imagined, his 
arrival did not please rival merchants, particularly the Hansa (German) ` 
merchants who had already established themselves in Novgorod. But 
- despite their intrigues and protests the British leader was able to bring 
back to London an all-important letter from the Czar, “written in characters 
much like the Greek . . . in paper with a broad seal hanging at the same.” 
In this, Ivan wrote: “If you will send one of your Majesty’s council to treat 
with us your country’s merchants shall have their free mart with all free 
liberties through my whole dominions to come and go at their pleasure, 
without any let, damage, or impediment.” Queen Mary, who had by then 
succeeded Edward VI, at once conferred a royal charter on Cabot and 
his group, who then became the Muscovy Company—a trading corporation 
which was, in its style and scope, a forerunner of the East India, Hudson 
Bay and other famous British companies. 

Chancellor’s achievements were, of course, gratefully acknowledged, and 
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while the Muscovy Company was fitting out a great fleet of merchant ships, 
he was once again sent off in the Edward Bonaventure to continue and 
extend the negotiations which he had so triumphantly opened. Once ‘again 
he sailed into the White Sea and made the journey to Moscow, and was 
again warmly welcomed. On this occasion, however, he was able to-get 
down to practical matters, and during a stay of several months he made ' 
arrangements for establishing several marts, or markets, for English goods. 
In July, 1556, he set out from Archangel on the voyage home, and this time 
he brought with him an important and very unusual passenger—none other 
than the first Russian Ambassador ever to be sent to England. It was not 
until four months later that the Edward Bonaventure reached the coast 
of Scotland and there, laying to anchor off Pisligo, the ship was broken 
up to pieces. In a desperate effort he managed to get the Ambassador and 
members of his party into a small boat, but the attempt to reach safety 
was thwarted by the tempestuous sea. The puny boat was overturned and 
Charicellor and all its occupants drowned—with one exception. By a trick 
of Fate, the only survivor was the Russian Ambassador! And he was 
“rescued” by a band of Scottish wreckers. For several months he was held 
to ransom by these men, but in February, 1557, on the intervention of 
emissaries of the Muscovy Company, he was released. All was well that 
ends well, for, according to a contemporary description, Russia’s first 
ambassador to Britain finally reached London escorted “by the merchants 
adventuring for Russia, to the number of one hundred and forty persons, 
towards the city where by the way he had not only the hunting of the fox 
and suchlike sports showed him, but also by the Queen’s commandment 
was received and embraced by the right honourable Viscount Montague, 
sent by her grace for his entertainment. He entered through Smithfield Bars 
and on the five and twentieth of March (the day twelvemonth he took his 
leave from the Emperor his master) was most honourably brought to the 
King and Queen’s Court as Westminster.” 

Denys VaL BAKER. 


NIETZSCHE AND NINETIES 


N Mount’s Bay the dead body of John Davidson, the poet, was found 

by some fishermen. He had been murdered by Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Such was the verdict of R. A. Scott-James writing in one of the London 
Dailies. Actually, however, Davidson had taken his own life. Le Gallienne 
had called John Davidson “the greatest of all the poets in the Nineties,” 
and the Westminster Gazette had stated, “there is no truer poet in England 
than Mr. John Davidson.” Yet his writings yielded little money. Like 
most poets he remained a poor man. His only reliable income was a 
Government pension of £100, hardly enough to support himself and his 
family. One day he left their home at Penzance never to return. Harassed 
financially, haunted by the bitter pain of failure in his semi-metaphysical 
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mission, he had written in The Testament of John Davidson: 
“I felt the time had come to find a grave: 
“I knew it in my heart my days were done. 
. “I took my staff in hand. I took the road, i 
, “And wandered out to seek my last abode.” 

Davidson was not a disciple of Nietzsche, but he had a genuine affinity 
with the philosopher-poet. The latter’s influence is traceable in almost 
all the ten books published by Davidson during the Nineties and quite 
obvious in the books published afterwards. Nietzschean ideas were adopted 
because they harmonized with his proclivities. 

If we disregard the trifling references to Nietzsche in Keynotes, a book 
of tales by George Egerton (i.e, Mrs. Mary Chavelita Clairmonte), it was 
Davidson who in Sentences and Paragraphs (1893) gave the first critical 
account of his teaching. This slender volume contains about 20 aphorisms 
from his works, Davidson preferred to reject all existing philosophies, 
including that of Nietzsche. Yet one has to agree with Holbrook Jackson 
when, in his book The Eighteen Nineties, he wrote: “He learnt more from 
Nietzsche than did any other poet of the time.” And Davidson himself 
acknowledged Nietzsche as the most powerful mind of recent times. 
So we find the English poet accepting practically most of Nietzsche’s 
cardinal ideas, such as the will-to-power, class morality and amor fati. 
The opinions of these two iconoclasts agree on- socialism, government, 
“woman, sin, asceticism and Christianity. 

Both men were sons of the Manse, grown up in an atmosphere of piety, 
and both ended as followers of Lucretius who wrote: “And so religion is 
cast beneath men’s feet and trampled, and victory raises us to heaven.” 
According to Davidson: “The world is sick of Christendom. Gods and 
God are man’s mistake”; and Nietzsche’s verdict was: “Christianity, its 
God, and everything in it, is hostile to Life.” Finally, each of the two, 
valiantly beating against the locked door of an unknown “reality,” attained 
to unity with a subconsciots universe by raising himself through poetry 
above experimentation and ratiocination. Each was enclosed in a com- 
pletely solipsistic world. The self-exaltation of Nietzsche made him state: 
“I have given to men the deepest book they possess, my Zarathustra.” 
And Davidson boasted of one of his own books: “This is the most pro- 
found and original of English books and the most helpful.” 

Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, an Edinburgh Professor, was a Christian 
theist; one of his students wrote “he has given to the idea of God a pro- 
found and liberalizing interpretation.” Seth did not welcome novel ideas in 
philosophy, and he attacked Nietzsche’s doctrine. In the Contemporary 
Review he set out “to give a coherent account of Nietzsche’s main ideas 
in their historical setting,” dismissing them as “unworthy of serious dis- 
cussion and himself largely a study in mental pathology.” He deals 
thoroughly with the 10 years 1865-1875 when Schopenhauer and Wagner 
were the dominating influence on Nietzsche. After 1876 Nietzsche adopted 
a negative attitude to all the most characteristic Schopenhauerian doctrines 
He changed the slogan Wille zum Dasein to Wille zur Macht. His-passionate 
- aversion to Christianity is considered by Seth to be a relatively justifiable 
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protest against ‘the ascetic purely negative strain present in primitve | 
Christianity and in the medieval church, but Seth holds that “Christianity 
is to be judged by its total effect upcn the history of civilization; that 
Christianity appears as the ‘greatest agent the world has known in the 
spiritualization of desire; that Nietzsche’s polemic, however apposite to 
certain historical phases of Christianity, seems somewhat belated at the 
present day.” There follows an attack cn Nietzsche’s scorning the “green- 
grazing happiness of the herd dreamt of by shopkeepers, Christians, cows, 
women, Englishmen and other democrats.” Nietzsche’s insistence on the 
natural inequality of men is criticizec. As to the magnificent “blonde 
beast” roaming wantonly in search of victory and prey, the ultimate resort . 
is to shoot at sight. Finally Seth states that Nietzsche’s theory of knowledge, 
with the denial of any objective standard and its substitution of the bene- 
ficial for the true, was anticipated in Plato’s Theaetetus and that the Eternal 
Recurrence was merely an echo of the doctrine of the Pythagoreans. 

Internationally known as a distinguished man of letters,’ especially as 
the author of Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Havelock Ellis tried to 
teach “the supreme art of living.” In his excellent monograph The Eighteen 
Nineties Holbrook Jackson pointed out that the realism of the Nineties 
contributed towards greater frankness in literature. The various articles 
Ellis published in The Savoy during 1896 were his contributions towards 
such greater frankness, The three articles dealing with Nietzsche were the 
first long and serious attempt to assess. Nietzsche’s philosophy as a whole. 
Ellis was a clear-eyed sober critic who exposed all the weak points of the 
man who “had no system” and who was “reckless of consistency”; but 
he was the doughtiest champion of all that is best in Nietzsche. “He remains 
in-the first rank of the distinguished and significant personalities our century 
has produced.” 

Ellis approached the subject of Nietzsche not with the cautious attitude 
of a learned, conservative, jaded, academic scholar, nor with the dictatorial 
attitude of the literary critic swayed by the prevalent -fashion.of æsthetic 
standards. According to him Wagner ir Bayreuth ended Nietzsche’s first 
period. “In substance and form Nietzsch2’s work was unquestionably sane; 
it represents, with much enthusiasm, the best that was known and thought 
in Germany a quarter of a century ago. His opinions on Wagner and 
Schopenhauer, on individualism and democracy, the significance of early 
Hellenism for moderns, the danger of'an excessive historical sense, the 
conception of culture less as striving after intellectual knowledge than as 
that which arouses within us the philosopher, the artist, and the saint— 
these ideas, wild as some of them seemed to his contemporaries, have 
now largely permeated European culture.” 

Ellis stressed the importance of what he terms Nietzsche’s second or 
middle period between 1877-1882 when “the main current of his thought 
expanded to its fullest extent.” The bcoks produced during that period 
(Menschliches-Alizumenschliches; Morgenréthe; Die Fröhliche Wissen- 
schaft) seemed to Ellis to represent the maturity of his-genius. “In these 
pensées Nietzsche shows himself above all a freethinker, emancipated from 
every law save that of sincerity. During the period that began in 1883 
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with Also sprach Zarathustra the keenly reasoned and piercing insight of 
the earlier Nietzsche disappeared and gives way to “a shimmering stream 
of golden phrases with which he has intoxicated himself and tries to intoxi- 
cate us.” “Now he attached extraordinary importance to his own work; ' 
this self-exaltation increased and he came to regard himself as the incarna- 
tion of the genius of humenity. Finally a period of hallucinatory delirium 
led on to a complete dementia. Nietzsche was by temperament a philo- 
sopher after the manner of the Greeks. In other words, philosophy was 
not to him, as to the average modern philosopher, a matter of books and 
the study but a life to be lived. It seemed to him to have much less concern 
with ‘truth’ than with the essentials of fine living. His ‘realism’ was simply 
a vigorous hatred of all dreaming that tends to depreciate the value of life. 
He knew that a man’s philosophy, to be real, must be the inevitable 
outcome of his own psychic condition. It is a point that philosophers have 
never seen. Perhaps Nietzsche was the first, however hesitatingly, to realize 
it. We have to recognize a diversity of moral ideals. Every man must be his 
own moralist. Nothing is more profoundly dangerous than, with Kant, to 
create impersonal categorical imperatives after the Chinese fashion.” 
During the Nineties these three, Davidson, Seth and Ellis were the out- 
standing English writers on Nietzsche. To quote Holbrook Jackson: “The 
Highteen-Nineties were the decade of a thousand ‘movements.’ People 
were convinced that they were passing not only from one social system 
to another but from one morality to another, from one culture to another, 
and from one religicn to ¢ dozen or none.” Thus the Nietzsche-seed sown 
fell into good ground. Soon it became evident that his doctrines called 
forth either fierce denunc:ation. or passionate admiration. It was a con- 
solation to many, even in respectable reviews, that he went mad, and that, 
of course, settled the matter. What could a madman teach us? On the other 
hand Erwin McCall dedicated his periodical The Eagle and the Serpent, 
“to the Philosophy of Life enunciated by Nietzsche, Stirner, Thoreau and 
Goethe.” More than sixty articles by commentators and critics were pub- 
lished in England during this decade. Among the mass of material Havelock 
Ellis’s three articles in The Savoy seem to be the best essay between 1890- 
1900. Keenly critical, well balanced and based on robust commonsense, it 
might even be used as the basis for a re-assessment of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy. 
: M. A. MORLAND 


GERMAN LABOUR RELATIONS 


OR the past 10 years co-determination—a form of compulsory 
P e control—has been operating increasingly in 
German industry. In theory its objective has been the tangible 
realization of true industrial democracy. In practice it appears to have 
achieved for German workers little more than a legal system of sharing 
responsibility; and in this respect it is neither unique, nor as advanced as 
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certain individual experiments conducted elsewhere, for example the John 
Lewis Partnership. The basic idea is equal partnership of capital and labour 
in the management of an enterprise. It was introduced in the Ruhr steel 
plants in 1947, when these were taken over by British Ocoupation Forces, 
and maintained, extended_and enforced—mainly because -of trade union 
pressure—in 1951, Today four acts regulate the participation of work people 
in management. The first Act of 1951, applying to the coal and steel indus- 
tries, requires a labour manager—as representative of the workers—to be 
appointed to the board of management, on which he takes his turn as 
chairman. The works Constitution Act of July, 1952, requires all firms with 
five or more regular employees to set up works councils, and all firms of 100 
or more employees to establish an economic committee composed of an 
equal number of management and employee members to act as an advisory 
council on management and economic problems within the firm. There is 
also provision for an assembly of all employees which receives quarterly 
reports from the works council and may make proposals to it; and a general 
council in undertakings consisting of several establishments, There is 
provision also under this act for all joint-stock companies (except those in- 
the mining and iron and steel industries and some small units) to have one- 
third of the board of supervision elected by employees, who will enjoy the 
same rights as shareholders. Thirdly, there is the Representation of Public 
Servants Act of August, 1955, applying to all officials, salaried employees 
and workers employed by the Federal Administration, by public corpora- 
tions, institutions and foundations and by the Federal courts. Finally, an 
act of August, 1956, supplements the first act in respect of the extension of 
co-determination to holding companies producing coal, iron and steel. How 
does co-determination actually work out in practice? How far is it effective 
in its aims? In a foreword to an interesting survey—“Co-determination in 
the German Steel Industry’—Mr. Frederick Harbison, Director of the 
Industrial Relations Section of the Department of Economics and Sociology, 
Princeton University, writes: “At first glance, co-determination appears to 
strip management of all unilateral authority to make decisions in every 
aspect of business management. Under the Co-determination law, as it 
applies to the steel and coal industry, labour is given equal representation 
with the owners of the enterprise on the board of supervision. In addition, 
the law provides for appointment of a‘labour director on the board of 
management with nominal authority, status and pay equal to the technical 
-and economic directors. The architects of the co-determination legislation 
clearly intended that the representatives of labour should have an equal 
-voice with the representatives of the owners in the formulation of all policies 
of the enterprise as well as continuous participation in day-to-day imple- 
-mentation of such policies. Matters which had always remained within the 
exclusive authority of owners and managers, such as procurement and 
. allocation of capital, market and price policies, accounting procedures, 
plant location and production methods were to be subject to joint 
_ determination.” 
It should be explained that, unlike a British board of directors whose 

members frequently- combine directorial and management functions, a 
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German company’s supervision board, in accordance with that country’s 
company structure, has strictly limited supervisory powers, such as the 
authorization of large expenditure, dividend declaration,and the engaging 
of certain key personnel, including the members of a board of management, 
who really determine day-to-day management policy. The third man 
appointed to the board of management, the labour director, unlike a 
labour or personnel director in Britain, is in fact a representative of the 
workpeople, nominated by the union in consultation with the Company’s 
works council. Thus while enjoying the confidence. of those he represents, 
he acts as a fully fledged member of the board, having an equal voice in all 
its decisions, but concerned primarily with employee relations and welfare. 
The higher supervisory board, on the other hand, is normally composed of 
11 members or more, five of whom are chosen by the owners, and five 
by the employees. The eleventh man is elected by the other ten. 

The composition of the worker’s representation is curious—indeed tanta- 
mount to an admission that there is a shortage of rank and file members 
competent enough to serve on the board, or capable of being trained to serve 
on it. In consequence, only two of the five employee representatives (one 
manual and one non-manual worker) are nominated by the works council, 
one is nominated by the trade union organizing the majority of workers in 
the undertaking, one by the federation to which this union is affiliated, and 
one—the independent member—by, the union. The net-result is, as the 
biennial report of the German Trade Union Federation for 1954/5 shows (in 
connection with the composition of supervisory boards in coal, iron and 
steel undertakings). Out of 574 workers representatives, only 234 were 
employed in the firms concerned and elected by their works councils, 237 
were nominated by the appropriate trade unions, in consultation with the 
works councils. and 103 were so called “further” (independent) members, 
coming from a wide selection of professions and other occupations. Strange 
though this may sound, it is not entirely without reason. The jobs required 
men with a knowledge of steel company problems and a combination of 
executive and leadership talents. In the early years of post-Nazi period, the 
decimated ranks of labour were not blessed with an abundancé of persons 
combining these talents. Accordingly, less qualified people, such as men with 
prominent names in the Labour Movement, journalists, friendly city officials. 
and even retired businessmen had to be called to fill vacancies on the labour 
side. Lack of qualified personnel was indeed a major problem which the 
labour side faced in implementing their co-determination rights. 


A problem of a different kind is the position of the labour director 


representing the interests of workpeople and simultaneously discharging his 
duties as one of three top executives in a company. He must perforce serve 
two masters, an anomalous situation which could hardly arise on the board 
of a nationalised industry which may have one or more ex-trade union 
leaders on it serving full-time, but who would have been obliged fo resign 
union office prior to accepting a board position. It may well be, of course. 
that we are merely less formal than the Germans. The very qualities that 
make a union leader—executive talent, leadership ability and dedication to 
the cause—qualify him also for such a post as, for example, director of 
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.. personnel on the board of a nationalized industry. It would be interesting to 
know whether the more formal arrangements under co-determination in 
Germany meet with Professor Cole’s demand that “the rank and file workers 
must be allowed a share in deciding under whose orders and supervision 
their daily work is to be done.” I doubt it. Especially since Professor Cole 
contends that “if they (workpeople) fulfil their duties as business directors, 
they cannot at the same time effectively represent the workers.” 

Nor would Professor Cole approve, one suspects, of the practice of “horse- 
trading” found common in the 10 steel companies studied by Mr. Michael 
Blumenthal.* Briefly, this implies that as each of the three directors on the 
management board has a de jure right to participate in all decisions “there 
is a keen awareness of the interdependence arising from joint responsibility 
and accordingly considerable emphasis on the need for working together, 
along with a strong desire to find a mutually satisfactory working relation- 
ship.” That is where “horse-trading” comes in. “You keep out of my affairs - 
and I'll keep out of yours. You agree to my proposals for a new employee 
clubhouse, and in return I shall not interfere with your investment plans.” 
Our commercial director, questioned by Mr. Blumenthal on the workability 
of joint deliberation by the management board, commented: “Relations on 
our board of management have been excellent. In the six years of operation 
under co-determination, we have never had a formal vote. Actually we aim 
to be like the British Cabinet, which hasn’t taken a vote in over a hundred 
years ... Obviously. we have disagreements . . . we frequently come into 
the meeting with different ideas and these have to be thrashed out. The 
labour director has the interest of the workers at heart, and has to get the 
most he can for them. While it is always apparent that he is on their side, 
we can work together and generally arrive at some compromise even on 
issues where we differ fundamentally . 

Inevitably, the situation could arise "when a labour director dependent 
on the worker’s confidence is under pressure to strive for higher and higher 
wages in good times—-and to resist necessary cuts in bad times. In fact gross 
hourly pay in the iron and steel industry has shown an increase from 116.3 
p.£. to 234.2 p.f., or about 102 per cent during 1948-1955, the period in which 
co-determination has been in operation. 

The average increase in all other industries during the same period was 
78 per cent. Yet some of these other manufacturing industries, notably metal 
fabricating, chemicals and textiles showed a more marked improvement in 
productivity than iron and steel. 

Other major findings arising out of the enquiry into co-determination in 
the German steel industry can be summed-up as follows: — 


1. The selection of qualified labour representatives for the. supervisory 
board was not easy. 


2. Whenever voting splits occurred on the supervisory board, they were 
confined to the five members of the labour side. 


* Of Princeton University—speaking at a symposium at the 8th annual meeting of 
the Industrial Relations Research Association. 
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3. Horse-trading was just one of several techniques used for compromis- 
ing conflicting views. - 


4. The labour director was constantly faced with personal, conflicting 
loyalties, A company’s success depended very much on him. 


5. The level of earnings in the steel companies was more than in com- 
parable non-co-determination industries; prices tended to rise accord- 
ingly, earnings were not apparently increased output. 


6. Expenditure on voluntary social behefits increased considerably under 
co-determination. 


7. The labour director was often successful in improving employee- 
management communications, rationalizing internal wage structures. 


8. There was direct and indirect evidence that the incidence of strikes 
and work stoppage declined under co-determination. 


The conclusions drawn by the author of the report tended to be general 
but important as a guide to anyone interested in the concept of co- 
determination and its application. It appears to be a peculiarly German 
phenomenon which developed oily because of a particular historical and 
environmental setting. In the steel industry it proved to be much less radical 
than expected. It did not disrupt the enterprise nor ruin the industry. 
Management did not have to relinquish all or most of its prerogative; work- 
people did not achieve the power they hope for. In short, co-determination 
did not solve as many problems as predicted nor create as many as were 
prophesied. 

WILFRED ALTMAN 


BLUEBELLS 


We, who must love the Spring a little more 
Each year as though our thinning blood could feel 
The sun's return more keenly, have gone out 
Together this sharp day of windy sun 
To gather in the rain-knocked bluebell sheaves 
That last night’s gale bent over; one by one 
We lift their cold green stems as tenderly 
As though they pulsed with human life and give 
Full reverence to these ephemeral 
Ambassadors of beauty, Knowing that 
Worship and love are one and equally 
Strong obligations laid upon our spirits, 
Who in the wind and rain of this racked world 
Must strive to mend the broken and employ 
Our little strength as priests for all that is 
Simple and clean. and born of light and joy. 
Jonn BARRON Mays 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


PEACE IN EUROPE 


Dr. Hermann Lutz actively opposed the Hitler regime and now lives in the 
United States. He has devoted his scholarly mind to the vocation, as it were, of 
propagating the cause of unity between Germany and France as an essential 
` basis for European peace. In the present book he sketches the history of those 
two countries from the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71 to the beginning of 
Hitler’s Chancellorship in 1933, Not unnaturally he suffers from something 
like a complex about the relations of the two countries, and even launches 
what he calls a “grand nightmare,” the fear of an accommodation between 
Western Germany and the Soviet Union as the means to the reunification of 
Germany. It is not obvious that any western German would be likely to accept 
such an expedient. “Reunification” under Russia would be tantamount to a sort 
of suicide-pact such as no level-headed student of affairs could imagine as 
falling within the bounds of practical politics. Certainly no-one can take the 
idea seriously so long as Chancellor Adenauer is in control of Western 
Germany, for he happens to be a devout Roman Catholic sworn to justify 
the Soviet’s diagnosis of his Church as enemy number one to Communism. 
But one can understand how the author’s horror of the present century’s history 
and the central role played in it by the tragedy of Franco-German relations has 
driven him to postulate an urgent end to that tragedy. If a Russian bogey helps 
him to that excellent end, there can. be no complaint. Certainly the thesis that 
a closing of the Franco-German cleavage, achieved under what he regards as 
the moral leadership of the United States and in association with Great Britain 
and the United’ Nations, mvites no criticism, and is the more admirable becausé 
it is presented with overwhelmingly adequate historical documentation. 

The book is aptly dedicated to “all those who are striving for a permanent 
reconciliation of the French and German peoples as the indispensible founda- 
tion for Western European Unity.” The author will be remembered for the 
public appeals he made in 1924 and in 1927-28, made by him as a German to 
British opinion, which failed in their purpose. He now appeals as a citizen of 
the United States to the English-speaking world in a cognate cause, which can 
now hardly fail. It was not till 1948 that he left Germany and devoted, his 
subsequent life to historical research aimed exclusively to the end of peace. His 
reward is already great. GEORGE GLASGOW 


German-French Unity: Basis for European Peace. By Hermann Lutz, Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago. $5.00. 


AUSTRIAN PROBLEMS ` 


Mr. Gordon Shepherd has written an informative and interesting book on 
„Austria showing historical understanding and critical observation. He finds that 
the Austrians have only now acquired a strong national feeling and a marked 
sense of distinctiveness from the Germans. The experience of Nazi tyranny 
has certainly worked in this direction. The author rejects the widely held shallow 
views of the “Austrian character” and tries to replace them by more objective 
ones. His historical studies also induced him to revise the equally widespread 
opinions denigrating the former Austria, such as the view that it was a dungeon 
of oppressed peoples or that its rulers were mainly guided by dynastic egoism. 
Mr. Shepherd thinks it arguable that the 1939-1945 war would never have 
occurred if Austria-Hungary had not been destroyed. I should add that a very 
great proportion of the democratic Slav politicians from the territories of the 
former Empire, who had once known it, now regard its destruction as the 
greatest disaster which has befallen their peoples. During the war Milan 
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Hodza, the last Prime Minister of Czechoslovakia, published a plan for 
restoring the community of the Danubian nations in a federal form, but Dr. 
Benes preferred the opposite policy and thereby brought about the subjugation 
of these nations by the Soviets, 

The author gives an instructive picture of the vicissitudes of new Austria. 
His story of the resistance movement contains new information. In my opinion, 
however, the breakdown of democracy in the first republic was less due to 
the parliamentary inexperience of the politicians, as the author thinks, than to 
the brutalisation of certain sections through the war, the violent party strife, 
the proletarization of the middle classes through inflation, and most of all to 
the indescribable economic catastrophe brought about by the hacking to pieces 
of the former wide economic unity and the extreme economic nationalism of 
ail the new national States. The author is well-read in the literature on Austria 
and has been eager to collect first-hand information, but he seems not to have 
read Eduard Ludwig’s Oesterreich’s Sendung (1954). Through his position he 
had a unique opportunity of knowing the leading men intimately. His book is 
written with great impartiality, and shows how much the constant intrigues 
of the leading politicians against one another contributed to the downfall of 
democracy and the triumph of the Nazis. Mr. Shepherd should further have 
used the memoirs of Sir Walford Selby, British Ambassador in Vienna, who 
has shown that Lord Vansittart against the instructions of the Cabinet, which 
Selby followed, encouraged the aspirations of the Nazis in regard to Austria. 

x : FREDERICK HERTZ 

The Austrian Odyssey. By Gordon Shepherd. Macmillan. 30s. 


JEW AND CHRISTIAN 


This annual publication of the Institute of Judaeo-Christian Studies, at Seton 
Hall University, is a bold and laudable attempt to resume the dialogue between 
Chistians and the Jewish people in a new spirit. This dialogue reaches as far 
back as Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho and was continued in the Middle Ages 
with far too much acrimony. Today it is carried on in a spirit of charity and 
understanding. The experience of persecution suffered in common and the threat 
to the Judaeo-Christian heritage of the West have led European and American 
scholars to examine the implications of the dictum of Pope Pius XI: “Abraham 
is called our father. Spiritually we are Semites.” Many and various are the fields 
of knowledge which the bridge endeavours to span: the Jewish tradition is 
compared with the Christian; temporal relations of Christians and Jews are 
discussed; the study of ancient and contemporary thought in theology, 
philosophy, history, sociology, literature, and the arts is undertaken to gain a 
deeper understanding of what is m common. To this second volume.of the 
series Father Oesterreicher, 2 native of Austria, Director of the Institute and 
well-known author of The Walls are Crumbling, has contributed a study of the 
Community of Qumran. In e penetrating and arresting essay “The Word is a 
Seed” the Rev. Alexander Jones traces the implications of Revelation through 
the Old and New Testaments. The mysterious people of Israel and the genius 
of Biblical thought are studied by Mgr. Charles Journet and Quentin Lauer, S.J. 
Michelangelo as the painter of the sybils and prophets is shown to reveal the 
nature of the prophets as intermediaries between God and man. 

Nor does The Bridge shrink from approaching controversial and even painful 
subjects such as the Dreyfus Case, Anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union, and 
literary figures such as Shylock (Volume I) or Chaucer’s Prioress, whose 
uncharitable anti-Semitical tale fits so ill with her religious vocation. Gems of 
the Jewish liturgy, such as The Blessings of the Jewish Prayer Book or a 
meditation on The Beasts and the Everlasting Love by a recently deceased 
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Jewish author, shed a new light on Jewish religious thought. The whole is 
rounded by reviews of books of pertinent interest: The Messianic Idea in Israel 
by Joseph Klausner, An Autobiography by Jacob Epstein, and others. Well 
chosen illustrations add to the attraction of the book, which addresses itself 
to the educated reader without claiming to offer scholarship of the highest level 
in all its parts. The question arises whether so one-sided a publication, in which 
“one party speaks but indirectly” can be styled a dialogue. The answer is given 
in the words of the editor: “We think it can. Wherever the ‘other’ is met not 
as an object but as a ‘thou,’ a living and loved being, there is dialogue. Again, 
to serve a dialogue is something deeper and more fruitful than to enter into a 
discussion.” The answer is also given in the appreciation of Jewish scholars as 
distinguished as the late Rabbi Leo Baeck. _ Irene MARINOFF 


The Bridge: A Yearbook of Judaco-Christian Studies. Vol. Yl. Edited by John M. 
Oesterreicher, Pantheon Books. $3.95. . 


SOCIOLOGY 


In this symposium modern scholars trace evidence of both continuity and 
- change in sociological theory since the 1914-1918 war. This is primarily a work 
for students, with the main emphasis placed on studies in the United States; 
but because of its range it acquires importance for all who are concerned 
about man and society. The work is divided into five parts. In the first, Alvin 
Boskoff writes about sociology in an introductory way. He says that most 
people tend to think of this science vaguely, failing to appreciate its basic dis- 
tinctiveness or to be aware of its developmental nature. He asks how modern 
sociology is related to the general effort to understand human knowledge and 
problems, thus opening the way for eight essays on the major features in 
theory and methodology,. seven on various specializations including the 
sociology of religion, knowledge, law, literature and art. 

The fourth section has a wider scope and interest because it deals with the 
way in which sociology is bound up with other studies. Adolph S. Tomars of 
the City College of New York says, regarding the various: other disciplines, 
that sociologists now tend to work as a team; and that such a trend of co- 
operativeness causes “one to wonder if ultimately the practice of individual 
investigations by the single scholar may not come to be looked upon with 
suspicion as a kind of solitary vice if not evidence of subversion.” That kind 
of observation will cause the liberal-minded person to speculate as to whether 
there is an inherent political “safety” in the working of the controlled group. 

C. W. M. Hart writes on cultural anthropology and sociology; Kimball 
Young and Lincoln Freeman explore the field of social psychology, and 
Gisela J. Hinkle is concerned with the way in which the findings of psycho- 
analysis have affected sociology. The-last section of this carefully planned book 
is designed to give a picture of sociological research and theory in Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan. The article on Britain is contributed by 
W. J. H. Sprott of Nottingham University. In a balanced summary he draws 
a necessary distinction between “theoretical” and “applied” sociologists. After 
giving an account of the work of such men as L. T. Hobhouse, T. H. Marshall, 
Patrick Geddes and Morris Ginsberg, Mr. Sprott points out that there is but 
one chair of sociology in Britain—at the London School of Economics; and 
he says that sociology is an accepted part of the establishment of every univer- 
sity in Britain, except that of Cambridge. He believes that while sociology in 
its applied form is very much on the cultural map in Britain, sociological 
theory is neglected. Sociology is emerging as a kind of grammar of social 
science, but it will not supersede other functions, nor enable those in a hurry 
to acquire quick answers to questions about man and his situation, In the words 
of Alvin Boskoff, true sociology will “disappoint the disturbed multitudes 
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seeking ready answers delivered with certainty” and annoy all who distrust 

freedom of interpretation. E. W. MARTIN 

Modern Sociological Theory in Continuity and Change. Edited by Howard Becker 
and Alvin Boskoff. The Dryden Press, New York. $6.50, 


JOWETT 

Both Kipling and Keats have a poem on the theme of the disillusioned lover 
and there is all the diference between dark and light in their treatment of it. 
The former deals with the situation as a completely detached and external 
reporter and, to the end, the lover remains obstinately objective and factual 
to “a rag and a bone and a hank of hair” as though Kipling were almost 
deliberately trying to accentuate the sense of detachment for the reader. What 
worlds away is Keats’ “La Belle Dame sans Merci’! His magic makes us see 
the situation through the eyes of the forsaken man, and to feel it as poignantly 
as he felt it. Willy-nilly, the reader is himself involved in it. That same distinc- 
tion holds equally true in the realm of biography; there are some which to the 
end are factual, detached, objective, evoking no vivid response from the reader; 
others by their imaginative insight engage us to the full. 

It is to the second order that this life of Jowett belongs; not since thé 
publication of Lord David Cecil’s The Stricken Deer have we had a biography 
so intimately percipient of its subject or so subtly aware of the delicate nuances 
of personality. In a word here is biography practised as a true art. This portrait 
of the famous Master of Balliol is alive, and what is more, so is the background 
to his life. We are made to feel the pulse of the nation’s quickening tempo as 
a whole with the same vividness that we sense in the descriptions of the university 
of his day, or in the theological reawakening that meant for Jowett such bitter- 
ness of opposition and frustration. The story of the long, slow climb from 
poverty to the final achievement of the Mastership of his college, with the 
alternations between great hopes and equally great disappointments, has “all 
the qualities of pure drama; and so has the account of the controversy roused 
by his participation in the famous “Essays and Reviews.” These all breathe and 
move in the three-dimensional perspective of real life. 

The magnitude of Sir Geoffrey Faber’s achievement is seen best, however, in 
his portrait as a whole and in his answer to his own question: “Was Jowett a 
really great man?” A Greek scholar-with at least one masterly translation 
which has captured the very essence of Plato, an inspiring teacher with a 
capacity for awaking intellectual keenness and the faculty for hard work in 
‘his students, a notable administrator of both his own college and of the 
university, an exponent of Christianity in terms of moral realities—that he was 
all these is abundantly clear and by any account his stature is not inconsiderable, 
but, was he “great” in the true sense of that much-abused adjective? To that 
question Sir Geoffrey Faber would, one imagines, answer “All but.” Jowett 
learned that the rough waters of theological controversy were bitter indeed, 
and from them he retired to the less troubled waters of pure scholarship. 
It was prudent indeed, but prudence is not the mark of the truly great. This 
review ends as it began. Here is not only the portrait of a leader prophetic of an 
age to follow, but a moving picture of a whole period. z 
B. C. PLOWRIGHT 
Jowett. By Geoffrey Faber. Faber and Faber, 30s. 


THE TRADITION OF LOCKE 
This is the first detailed biography of Locke, and in writing it Maurice 
Cranston has had access to a great deal of new material. His book is con- 
scientious and competent, and will undoubtedly be an indispensable work of 
teference for students. Yet it is a quiet book and one wonders to what extent 
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its comparative lack of stirring qualities is due to the limitations of Locke 
himself, whether in fact his reputation does not far exceed his actual stature, 
both as a man and a thinker, His temper and aims were modest, yet the 
Revolution to whose success he contributed so much, if its aims also were 
moderate, proved to be the most successful and beneficial of all revolutions. 
Tired of civil war and religious strife, the main body of informed opinion 
eagerly accepted Locke’s views on toleration and government, which seemed 
to be based on common sense and to be obviously right. Also the Royal Society 
had recently been founded, and thinking men were ready for Locke’s attack 
on scholasticism and the doctrine of essence, and for his empirical approach 
to philosophy. Locke deserves évery credit for his systematic exposition of 
the ideas for which the age was ripe, yet perhaps his success owed as much to 
the ripeness of the time as to the originality and greatness of his achievement. 
If, indeed, one judges him in terms of success, his achievement was sensational. 
His Two Treatises of Government were not written till 1681, and his Letters 
on Toleration some years later, while their publication in England was not till 
1690. Yet they were foundation of the “glorious Resolution” of 1688, the basic 
innovations of which were permanent, and were not only the foundation of 
British prosperity for the next two centuries but were an inspiration to other 
countries, notably France and America. 

Locke’s influence on philosophy was not less remarkable. His commonsense 
empiricism has been the basis of the characteristic British tradition in philo- 
sophy, and has gained a new triumph in the virtual supremacy of logical 
analysis in British philosophy in our time. It prefers to take its problems piece- 
meal, to solve them one at a time. It draws modest conclusions from a survey 
of many facts instead of elaborating a pretentious system or over-all synthesis 
(usually shoddy) on a pinpoint of logical theory. Mr. Cranston identifies 
himself with British logical orthodoxy in his acceptance of the greatness of 
Locke’s philosophical achievement; he quotes Ryle’s tribute to Locke that “the 
questions which he set us asking are the questions which, as we have to 
recognize, still retain their central position in philosophy.” 

I feel reluctant to strike a discordant note. Yet an occasional word of protest 
should: be raised against British philosophical orthodoxy; there should be a 
recognition that there are other modes of philosophizing than those that are 
fashionable in this small island. The reign of Locke in England has lasted 
long, but that of scholasticism was longer, and perhaps a reversal of the 
prevailing trend is now overdue. What we have been witnessing here, in the field 
of social life as in that of thought, has been an implicit faith in the analytical 
method, a belief that problems must be solved independently of each other, 
a distrust of the Weltanschauung, of the over-all synthesis, Let us admit that 
in science analysis necessarily prevails. The same is not true in the field of 
ethics or of social life. Science cannot provide us with life aims, nor can it 
provide societies with that agreement on common ends and ideals which alone 
can ensure that science itself is put to right uses. 

The problem of creating a universal civilization in our time cannot be solved 
without agreement on the principles and ideals needed for the intergration 
of personalities and the adjustment of relationships within and between human 
societies. For this we need, not analysis, but synthesis, or analysis used as a 
‘tool in the creation of a synthesis. For this we need also a new kind of 
philosophy for which we must look to the new existentialist philosophies ’ 
rather than to logical analysis, which in any case seems to be reaching a dead 
end. I suggest that it may well be this new type of integrative thinking rather 
than the tradition of Lécke which points the way to the philosophical future. 

J. B. Coares. 
John Locke; A Biography. By Maurice Cranston. Longmans, 42s, 
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ON BIRDS AND BEASTS 


The title suggests that Miss Stuart has forsaken her usual human interest. 
‘This is not so, and the very first pages reveal how closely knit together is man’s 
world with that of his feathered and animal friends, All her birds and beasts 
have literary, historical or legendary association which has the added interest 
of showing men and women of illustrious reputation in a more intimate guise. 
Horace Walpole we see as a tamer of Madame du Deffand’s spoilt little dog, 
to whom he later on gave a home. Pigs, dogs, and even hens would follow 
Sir Walter Scott. Byron is left disconsolate when his Newfoundland “Boats- 
wain” died, “he who possessed all the virtues of Man without his vices.” No 
cats appear in these pages, but a book about them is provisionally promised by 
.the author. The book teems with information, from the sacred Ibis of ancient 
Greece to Copenhagen,~the famous charger which carried Wellington at 
Waterloo, and in a less military capacity was ridden, one day, in Paris by 
Lady Shelley. 

Miss Stuart says in her note to the reader: “This book is neither scrapbook 
nor an anthology. . .. It contains my personal choice of birds, dogs and horses 
in legend, in literature and in history, with little excursions into heraldry and 
folklore by the way.” We might add that only one devoted to history could have 
written this book; and these excursions certainly add to its variety and interest. 
There are birds of the ancient world, birds medieval, of the English Renaissance, 
of Stuart, Augustan and Victorian times; in fact all the birds that have inspired 
poets, have sung and even talked are here (save the poor little hunted wren of 
St. Stephen’s Day). Most had character and some wisdom, for certain birds are 
uncanny in their behaviour. For instance, Miss Stuart tells of a sagacious and 
magnificent macaw that lived in Sir Joshua Reynolds’ house in Leicester Square 
which was “popular with the female sitters but not with the housemaid,” whose 
duty it was to clean out the cage, and whose portrait Sir Joshua’s pupil, James 
Northcote, painted. The parrot, on seeing the portrait of his enemy, attacked 
it with rage. Burke, Johnson and Garrick were entertained with a proof of this 
remarkable exhibition, for the success of the experiment never failed. When 
shown other portraits the macaw took no notice. 

Dogs are treated as generously, ranging from the ancient world to Victorian 
friends. So much that belongs to the human world is woven into these pages. 
The story of the little dog belonging to Mary Queen of Scots, found crouching 
in the folds of her robe after the executioner had done his foul work, leads on 
to the vivid, if unflattering, picture of the unhappy queen as described by 
Richard Wingfield; “of stature tall, of body corpulent, round shouldered, her 
face flat and broade, double chinned and hazell-eyed, her .borrowed haire 
auburne.” Miss Stuart explains the pronunciation of Caius College, Cambridge; 
a little treatise on the care of dogs in England was written in Latin by a certain 
Dr. Keyes, who wished that his name should be immortalized in Latin in found- 
ing the college. The material for this fascinating book must have been gathered 
over the years. The approach to the animal world is unique and the book should 
appeal to a wide public. It is further enhanced by many illustrations. , 

THEODORA ROSCOE 
A Book of Birds and Beasts. By Dorothy Margaret Stuart. Methuen. 30s. 


THE FRENCH NOVEL 


The Unheroic Hero and An Age of Fiction seem to offer between them 
almost a survey of the French novel for the last 130 years. The first is something 
of a disappointment. The three authors under consideration—Stendhal, Balzac 
and Flaubert—are seen to reflect in their heroes the scorn and envy typifying 
their own ambivalent attitude towards the bourgeois. This calls forth a many- 
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paged review of the treatment of the bourgeois by French writers from the 
twelfth century onwards, together with an account of changes in the reading 
public since the Revolution and in practices of publishers during the early 
nineteenth century. The theme—a very interesting one—which purports to be 
the role played by anti-bourgeois sentiment “in the creation and complication of 
the novel and its hero in modern times” becomes submerged. Mr. Giraud’s 
work on the three novelists is uneven, his thought in the Stendhal section is 
jolty; references to Julien Sorel are incidental, and there is no allusion to 
Fabrice del Dongo until a sudden mention in the chapter on Balzac. The study 
of Flaubert is by far the most arresting, although even there we have to swallow 
a mixture of critics and writers before reaching the examination of L’Education 
Sentimentale which Mr. Giraud takes as his central text. He is at his best when 
analysing texts. The last chapter “From Bourgeois to Mass-Man,” bringing the 
theme forward into the present century, “the American century,” is rendered 
unpalatable by its moralizing tone and one wonders why it was included. The 
book as a whole is a mixed bag. 

An Age of Fiction, a very pleasantly written work on the twentieth century 
French novel, has a wide appeal; no reader will turn from ut without pleasurable 
enrichment and those who already know something of the subject will have the 
added satisfaction of a little personal grousing. The section on Aragon, for 
instance, is impatiently biassed, a section on Colette is strangely absent—a 
particularly obvious omission—and not all readers will be ready to agree that 
Martin du Gard’s characters are “human and endearing.” Especially rewarding 
however are the chapters on Gide and Proust, on both of whom Mlle, Brée has 
written before. In the case of Proust it is pleasing to find as it were answers to 
queries outstanding from her last book. To marshal the work of 21 novelists 
is no mean undertaking; they are divided into groups: those concerned with 
the individual’s relations to society, those dealing- with the inner world of 
characters little influenced by contemporary events, the Surrealists, affected to 
their detriment by the doctrines pertaining to poetry, and so on. The method 
adopted is to recount enough of each author’s life to facilitate understanding 
of his material and standpoint, then to analyse some novels in order to indicate 
the development of his art. Novelists are discussed in terms of their own time 
and of ours—Romains and Duhamel, for instance, representing the facile 
optimism of the early twentieth century, are now severely dated. The book 
appears as a joint work with Mrs. Guiton; the unexplained division of labour 
remains an intriguing speculation. VERA J. DANIEL 
The Unheroic Hero in the novels of Stendhal, Balzac and Flaubert. By Raymond 

Giraud, Rutgers University Press, $5.00. 


An Age of Fiction. The French Novel from Gide to Camus. By Germaine Brée and 
Margaret Guiton. Rutgers University Press, $5.00. 


COLLECTIONS AND REVISIONS 


Russia, the Atom, and the West (Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d.) provides 
the opportunity for all who were impressed by the level-headed and construc- 
tive approach of the 1957 BBC Reith Lectures to see it magnificently staying 
the course of the printed page. In a world of rubbishy journalism about the 
Soviet Union, George F. Kennan, former U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, has 
the still small voice to be heard above the clamour. Because of the urgency 
of the subject, “Strengthening NATO: to what End?” became the sixth 
address in place of “Anglo-American Relations” which is now published. 
In thoughtfulness, good nature, commonsense and acuteness of analysis this 
is equal to its predecessors, and is a check to the popular British reproof 
of Americans: “It is for your behaviour collectively, not as individuals, that 
you are most unpopular.” i 
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The Commonwealth Relations Office List 1958 (H.M. Stationery Office. 21s.), 
as with the other six editions, brings together in handy form the information 
essential to the reference shelves of library, school and university. As well 
as the lists and biographical notes of staffs and organisations and of the 
meetings of many Prime Ministers, there is a section on the Commonwealth 
idea, and another on the manuscripts, paintings and books of the India Office 
library. The third part of the volume is devoted to the constitutional develop- 
ment of the countries within the family, wherein Ghana and the Federation 
of Malaya claim their recent place. 


Africa in Transition (Max Reinhardt. 15s.) is edited by Prudence Smith, who 
travelled in the territories from Belgian Congo to Cape in search of BBC 
programmes that would reflect light from the research and long experience 
of those who live and work in these countmes. The result was 51 broadcasts 
by social scientists, from which were chosen a selection dealing with the effect 
of European influence on the peoples of the Union of South Africa and the 
Rhodesias. The studies demonstrate how wide and various are the implica- 
tions of “race relations” and Lord Hailey’s Preface “Government in a 
Changing Africa” pinpoints the hopes, the fears, and the dangers, as the 
African himself begins his role in the developing drama of his continent. 
Ancient and modern are graphically stated by the dust jacket’s artist, Gwyneth 
Mamlok, 


World Crisis and the Catholic (Sheed and Ward. 12s. 6d.) is “a declaration by 
21 people who are not angry” headed by Konrad Adenauer on the occasion 
of Rome’s second world congress for the Lay Apostolate. Bearing witness 
are representatives of science, technology and art, whose diversity in whatever 
race, culture, language or profession; is united in the Roman Catholic Church. 


Uruguay (Oxford University Press. 15s.), the second edition of George Pendle’s 
packed little historical, social, cultural and economic survey, is expanded 
to include the latest developments noted during his further visit to “South 
America’s first Welfare State.” Maps, physical and political, statistical 
appendices and a comprehensive bibliography round the presentation of an 
engaging republic, young in orderly and progressive government, which 
retains “something of the gaucho’s breezy recklessness and audacity.” 


World Political Geography (Constable. 54s.) is under the general editorship of 
G. Etzel Pearcy, Geographic Attaché of the U.S. Foreign Service, with 
N. Marbury Efimenco of the University of Michigan as political editor, and 
27 other expert authors. They have produced the 38 chapters of this exhaustive 
second edition, the product of extensive revision. For in the intervening 10- 
years the changing scene has required drastic evaluation to enable the student 
to resolve the bewilderments and unravel some of the complexities. Whether 
the range is local, regional or global, the more than 100 maps are careful 
coadjutors. 


Britain (H.M. Stationery Office, 21s.) is an official handbook prepared by the 
Central Office of Information. Each year the revised edition takes account 
of-trends and progress in government and administration, defence, the national 
economy, industry, transport, communications, labour, finance, trade, social 
welfare, housing and planning, religion, science, the arts, sound and television 
broadcasting, and the Press. The maps, diagrams and numerous photographs 
embellish while they instruct, and the index from Age-distribution to Zebra- 
crossings seems to be test-proof. This is a volume “designed to present a 
continuing picture of the pattern of life” that is readable and attractive -to 
handle too. GRACE BANYARD ` 
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THE BUDGET 

HE Economic Survey shows that. the present financial and trading 

position of the country is neither very good nor very bad. A halt has 

been called to inflation. Production and exports are increasing slightly, 
though in the case of production not nearly so much as might have been 
expected in view of the heavy capital expenditure of recent years; and in the 
case of exports not enough to maintain our relative share of the world’s 
trade. 

The prospect for our export trade is uncertain, chiefly owing to the various 
difficulties which beset our customers. The best help the Chancellor could 
give would be to relax the credit squeeze to the extent.of enabling our 
exporters to give credit as long as their competitors. This is more important 
even than a further reduction of Bank Rate, or an extension of guarantees. 

It is easy to see the dangers of inflation. Those of deflation—unused pro- 
duction capacity and unemployment—are even greater and can only be 
checked if steps are taken in time. The time is now, because the warning 
signs are already with us. 

In a general way the burden of taxation is well known, but it is chiefly 
realized in terms of direct taxation—Income Tax, etc. Jt is not well known 
ihat today indirect taxes cost on an average: to every man, woman and 
child in the country 16s. a week; to every man and woman over 20 (ignoring 
children) £1 2s. 9d. a week; to an average family of five £4 a week. These 
figures are averages, if anything too low. They do not include the poll-taxes 
called National Insurance contributions, nor any Income Tax which may be 
payable. They bear more heavily upon the rich, but not sufficiently so to 
have much effect upon the average. But as rather more than half of them 
are levied upon drink and tobacco, those who consume them pay substan- 
tially more than the average. 

On the 1957/8 figures there was a surplus above the line of £423 ,000, 000, 
converted into an overall deficit of £212,000,000—chiefly.by charging against 
revenue £350,000,0C0 of investments of the nationalized industries. Without 
this there would be an overall surplus of £138,000,000. 

Mr. Grimond has already suggested methods of reducing the Budget 
charge by £500,00¢,000, including the avoidance of this item by sending 
those industries back to the market for their capital, and I agree with him 

The reason given by Mr. Macmillan as Chancellor for charging it upon 
the Budget for two years, which have now expired, viz. inadequate private 
savings to meet investments, has now gone as savings have more than 
doubled since 1954. 

The Chancellor is entitled to complain, as was his predecessor, that he 
has had too little time to consider either ways of reducing expenditure or 
reforms in our system of taxation. . 

As to taxation, I would apply the following principles, realizing that a 
given amount of money has got to be raised:— 

1. It should be done in such a way as to give the least hindrance to 
production, and to encourage reduction of prices. 
2. It should be fair to all, and particularly to the family. 

I would impose one important new tax—on Site Values. I will not go into 
the well-known arguments in favour of this, but only point out that since 
this Government repealed the Development Charge (not in itself a good 
way of dealing with the problem) and put nothing in its place, the site 
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owner has had it all his own way, at least in dealing with the private buyer. 
The proceeds should be applied in a substantial reduction of Income Tax. 

The following tax adjustments are called for: 

(a) Further relief from Income Tax and Profits Tax in respect of shares 
issued by employers to employees, 

(b) Relief for small investors-in shares generally through a new branch 
of the Savings movement; 

(c) Relief from stamp duty on Bardes of houses and shares of rela- 
tively small value or amount; 

(d) Relief from Schedule A tax on houses so long as owner-occupied 
up to, say, the first £100 of annual value; 

(e) Relief from Profits Tax for Building Societies; 

{£) Revision of the relief at present given to employers’ pension schemes 
to compel them to transfer the full value of an employee’s. pension 
rights from one pension scheme to another, and prohibiting any 
age maximum for entry. The same should apply to pensions in all 
the public services; ` 

{g). Increase of depreciation allowances on tangible business assets: it 
would be difficult to do this by substituting replacement value for 
cost price, because nobody would or could usually replace an old 
asset by one just like it, but it could and should be done by a 
multiplier on the cost price, varying according to date of purchase; 

(h) Allowance of a substantial] reserve against stock values, to guard 
against a fall in price before sale. 

There are three much larger proposals which have obvious advantages but 
require further consideration. The first is ‘that of the Liberal Committee 
which reported on the Reform of Income Tax and Social Security Payments 
in March, 1950. It would require to be brought up to date, and reconsidered 
in connection with the whole structure of the Social Services. 

The second relates to the basis of Profits Tax. Here there are two pro- ' 
posals: the F.B.I. desires that the heavy differentiation between distributed 
and undistributed profits should be abolished, and that there should be a 
flat rate. This could be done at once, and certainly the differentiation 
should be substantially reduced if not completely abolished. The second is 
designed to ‘encourage business people to reduce their prices and make 
their profits from a higher turnover instead of a high profit margin. The 
idea, which is sound in principle but difficult in application, is to relate the 
rate of tax primarily to the rate of profit on turnover. 

The third relates to Death Duties, and is designed to encourage a wider 
distribution of wealth by making the rate of duty depend upon the amount 
passing to each individual, rather than upon the size of the whole estate. 

Immediately I would begin the return to Free Trade by halving all the 
existing protective taxes. They only bring in about £87,000,000, but 
the effect in reducing prices would be much greater than the actual tax 
remitted. Moreover, a very large part of imports which are classed as manu- 
factures are really used for further manufacture here and included in exports, 
so that a reduction of the tax would make us more competitive. 

Apart from the list of adjustments: which I have already given, which do 
not involve large amounts, the following are the best candidates for relief, 
among those which a Tory Chancellor is likely to consider: Income Tax, 
Purchase Tax, Oil Duties, and Entertainments Tax. The last named is strong 
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from the point of view of special hardship. A reduction of the Oil Duties 
would have a beneficial effect on transport and industry. Purchase Tax is 
not only full of absurd anomalies as Mr. Nabarro has been diligently point- 
ing out, but is a tax on production—not only of real luxuries, by modern 
standards. A bit off the Income Tax would benefit industry as a whole, and 
a large proportion of the population as individuals. 

We shall see which, if any, he chooses. 

So far I had written before the Budget speech. In the main the Chancellor 
has plumped for revision of Purchase taxes, mostly downward, but some 
upward, and some new ones. It is difficult to see the logic of some of them, 
and one wonders whether five per cent on some articles not in very general 
use will be worth the cost and trouble of collection. The reductions will 
stimulate home demand and production in the industries concerned. 
Although the amounts of the reductions are in some cases substantial, the 
overall effect in a full year will be a loss of Jess than 10 per cent of the full 
yield of the tax. 

The other major concession is the halving of the Entertainments Duty on 
cinemas: they had hoped for its total abolition. 

The reduction in Stamp Duty on house-purchases will be a welcome, if 
small encouragement to owner-occupation. 

Similar remarks apply to the other minor concessions, particularly the 
Income Tax for old people, though in that case it seems unfair that the 
concession should stop abruptly at the named, although increased, limits. 

Coming now to the proposals in addition to Purchase Tax, which directly 
affect industry. The Chancellor has gone the whole hog in equalizing the 
tates of profits tax on distributed and retained profits at 10 per cent all 
round. That some change in this direction was called for I have already 
said. But it may well be doubted whether he has not gone too far, in view 
of his decision, with which I do not agree, to confine the relaxation of the 
credit squeeze to the new depressed areas. The result of the change is that 
companies, especially small ones, which are only allowed to finance them- 
selves out of retained profits, will be paying 10 per cent for the privilege of 
doing so. Some of the large companies on whom the squeeze does not 
operate so hardly have been retaining profits to an unreasonable extent for 
capital expenditure, and it would be well to reverse this tendency. One must 
also bear in mind the psychological effect on Trade Union opinion. 

Similar remarks apply to the small increase in Initia] Allowances, which 
are in any case a poor substitute for fair depreciation rates. But it is rather 
ironical to say to a smaller business, ““You can’t have the money to expand, 
but if yéu manage to dodge this restriction, we won’t tax you quite so much 
on your new assets.” 

The main weakness is that nothing at all is done to assist exports, except 
vague adjurations and expectations. The Chancellor says, “We do not want 
to start a race in credit-giving,” but the race has been started by others, and 
we are lagging behind in it while he is making up his mind. And it is not 
only a competitive race; longer credit is a means of helping our overseas 
customers out of their difficulties. I am not suggesting a general relaxation 
of credit squeeze, but this is a particular direction in which it would be 
justified. 

I am not surprised that so few of the suggestions I have made earlier are 
even mentioned in a Conservative Budget. It is only natural that it should 
appear as “chicken-feed.” ARTHUR S. Comyns Carr, Q.C. 


. THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 

N June, 1957, the Progressive Conservatives, led by Mr. John George 

Diefenbaker, lawyer and member for a Saskatchewan division (at one 

time Liberal), came into power at Ottawa after 22~years of Liberal rule. 
‘The unexpected victory confounded all the-forecasters. The Liberal Party 
indeed increased its gross vote but, owing to the distribution of the vote, 
the Conservatives were able to form a minority government, supported by a 
plurality of 113 “P.-C.” Members as against 106 Liberals, 25 Members of 
the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (Labour) and 19 Members of 
the Social Credit (Semi-Douglasite) Party. A survey of Provincial politics 
at this time showed Conservative premiers in the governments of Ontario, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; Liberals in Manitoba, Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island; Social Credit (or “Socred”) in British Columbia 
and Alberta; and “C.CF.” in Saskatchewan. The position of the Province 
of Quebec, under the Union Nationale adminstration of M. Maurice 
Duplessis is of an especial. character. Politically this great Province plays a 
10le of decisive importance. On February 1, 1958, Mr. Diefenbaker obtained 
a dissolution of Parliament from the Governor General, the Rt. Hon. 
Vincent Massey, and on the same day announced that he Canadian General 
Election would take place on March 31. 

Although the Diefenbaker Administration had only a plurality of votes 
in the Canadian House of Commons and was a minority government, there 
was too little harmony possible among the heterogeneous elements of the 
Opposition to make the Government’s overthrow by a coalition practicable. 
Moreover, for their own good reasons, the Liberal Party was in no hurry 
to overthrow it. Itself defeated, in 1957, not least on the cry that, under 
Mr. C. D. Howe and in connection with Trans-Canada Pipeline and other 
transactions, the Government was introducing too much American- 
controlled finance into the country, the Liberal Party also suffered heavily 
from the defects of its electoral organization and from complacency due to 
22 years of almost uninterrupted electoral success. No one in the spring of 
last year would have been prepared to make bets on a Liberal defeat or 
that the “P.-Cs.” would do more than increase their vote. After the election 
shock the Liberals prayed for time to “repair their fences” and improve 
their organization. Moreover, it was reasonably clear that the widely 
respected M. Louis St. Laurent, who could be expected to carry a weight 
in Quebec which no English-speaking Canadian could exercise, would not 
choose to continue in the leadership. The days were over when in the words 
of Canada’s first national operetta, My Fur Lady, the word could go 
around, “Uncle Lou, Uncle Lou, tell us what to do.” 

This embarrassment produced results that were ironic. Last year a bill 
was proposed (not’for the first time) by an Independent Member in Ottawa 
to introduce a new Canadian national flag in lieu of the present two 
competing ones, the Union Jack and the Canadian Red Ensign. Instead of 
being withdrawn, unexpectedly a Liberal Member rose to support it. 
Normally the whole Quebec-based Liberal Party, being in opposition, could 
also have been expected to support it on an issue on which the Government 
would have fallen. Instead the harassed Liberals abstained and allowed: the 
active opposition to be taken over by other parties, especially by the C.CF. 
under Mr. M. J. Coldwell, its leader, and Mr. Stanley Knowles. At one time 
the constitutional theme was suggested that, so long as the Government 
was not defeated in the House, it was not entitled to ask for a dissolution. 
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This doctrine, with the precedents set by Liberal Premier Mackenzie King 
against it, was indeed at length repudiated by the new Liberal leader himself, 
Mr. Lester Bowles Pearson, in a press conference. Nevertheless, Mr. . 
Pearson as newly selected Liberal leader took the extraordinary course, not 
of so phrasing a resolution as, in concert’ with other parties, to defeat the 
- Government, but of proposing that the Government, having lost the con- 
fidence of the House, without any Election hand over the reins of power to 
the Liberals, a proposal impossible for other Parties to accept. Since Mr. 
Pearson’s public reputation was, in large part, built on his handling of 
foreign affairs as External Minister, an opportunity was given to the 
Premier to comment that this resolution might show Mr. Pearson’s skill 
in diplomacy with foreigners but was scarcely what a democratic Canadian 
public would expect. As a consequence of this policy the Liberals have gone 
to the country with the uninspiring cry that the Conservative Administration 
was thoroughly incompetent; but that it was also irresponsible in resigning 
from office and precipitating an election. 

Mr, Diefenbaker, who displayed unexpected qualities of leadership and 
who had fulfilled more of his election promises than had been thought prob- 
able in so short a time, fully enjoyed keeping Parliament on tip-toe about 
the date of dissolution. At length the expected blow- fell. The Liberal 
Convention, the third only in the Party’s history—in the case of Sir Wilfred 
Laurier and others the selection of leader was by parliamentary party 
caucus—had just concluded its session in which Mr. L. B. (“Mike”) Pearson, 
aged 60, Nobel-prize winner, had been selected. The runner-up was Mr. Paul 
Martin who, although thought to be a better vote-winner, was a Catholic 
of partly French-Canadian descent. Under Canadian political etiquette it 
was felt to be the turn, after M. St. Laurent, for an English-speaking 
Protestant. It was a Convention at which, in reply to the remark that “one 
must keep in touch with the ‘grass-roots,’” one delegate made the memor- 
able comment that “the grass-roots were always very close to the dirt.” 
Although now certain to occur anyhow, a proximate ground for the dissolu- 
tion was the Government’s defeat on a snap vote. Unduly sure that the 
debate on a Saturday would take place on an issue on which they had 
speakers in line, owing to the unexpectedly speedy transaction of business 
a motion was able to be introduced, not unlike the Flag Bill, to the effect 
that all cheques must, on the principle of strict linguistic equality, be printed. 
in both French and English. The Liberals, the leader now elected after 
trumpeting his electoral willingness to fight for victory, rallied to the charge 
and the Diefenbaker Government, already about to be dissolved, was also 
defeated. 

Mr. John Diefenbaker had what he wanted. He was confident that he 
could increase his majority in the country. In the Maritime Provinces he was 
strong. In British Columbia the Social Credit Party was weak in organiza- 
tion and lacked a coherent policy. Perhaps the C.C.F. might remain strong 
in his own Saskatchewan. He hoped at least to hold his ground in Con- 
servative Ontario and to make gains in decisive Quebec. He had shown 
that.the Liberals could be defeated and, to those voters to whom this 
appealed, that “the band-waggon” might be travelling in the opposite 
direction. Most of his programme that he submitted to the country in 1957 
he had carried into effect. A vital matter, his allocation of Federal Funds 
in support of Provincial finances, especially the hard-pressed Maritime 
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Provinces, had shown an increase for them—although, in the final figure, 
not so high for Social Credit-minded British Columbia. A “block-buster” 
most inconsiderately dropped by Mr. Peter Thorneycroft at the 1957 Mont 
Tremblant Conference, in the shape of a recommendation of Common- 
wealth Free Trade which horrified Conservative and industrial Ontario 
(although not without support in public opinion polls), had indeed badly 
damaged one patriotic election proposal. This had been—reversing the 
policy of Mr. C. D. Howe—to transfer Canadian Trade investments to a - 
substantial sum of about $800 million from the United States to the United 
Kingdom. However, the Premier had already done his best, even if the 
Liberals might accuse him of. making bad blood with the States. And the 
days were past when, again in the words of My Fur Lady— Nen 
everything.” 

Much of the election campaign has been on the admittedly grave issue 
of unemployment. There are three ‘separate methods of reckoning the 
figures, used by Parties according to taste. However a March figure of 
about 550,000 out of jobs and seeking employment—or 9.5 per cent 
of the labour force—seems sound. The Conservatives alleged that, before 
they left office-in 1957, the Liberals had been warned of the danger. The 
Liberals replied that this private civil service routine report was balanced 
by more optimistic ones. It was yet difficult for the Liberals to fasten full 
responsibility on the short first Diefenbaker Administration. The C.C.F. 
roundly said that both capitalist parties were to blame. Perhaps responsi- 
bility lies in a world situation or “South of the border.” Where the major 
Parties differ is on remedies. Both have made big promises about what 
they will do for the Northern Territories. But whereas the Liberals find 
the unemployment remedy in “scientific” taxation cuts, which cuts, in 
Hamilton on February 14, Mr. Pearson placed at-about $400 million—and 
if the Liberals did not cut before, this was, they said, because there was 
(under the Liberals) prosperity—the Conservatives have a massive pro- ` 
gramme of public works. Including work already in progress, this should 
run up to over the $1,000 million mark. In this fiscal connection, the return 
of the Diefenbaker Government may cause some heads to roll, including 
that of the Governor of the Bank of Canada. The problem for the remedies 
presented by either party is whether they will operate speedily enough to 
effect a cure. As for the electors, what perhaps matters most is that the 
propaganda and television men have “sold” Mr. Diefenbaker, who has a 
large stature and powerful personality, far more effectively than Mr. 
Pearson has been sold as “the wise man” and senior world statesman, 
concerned at any cost to keep Canada out of war and recommending a 
bilateral “Summit” Conference of the U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. This effect will 
scarcely be neutralized by an election story which pleases the Liberals so 
well that they have been known to tell it, by error, twice in the same 
meeting. There was.a statute of Mr. Diefenbaker which was placed: next 
to one-of George Washington, but had to be moved because George never 
told a lie; placed then next to Lincoln it had to-be moved again, because 
Abe kept his promises. It ended next to a statue of Columbus who did 
not know where he was going; did not know where he had got when he 
got there; and anyhow did everything at the public expense. 

The Quebec vote in elections-is decisive. No Party « can os jong govern 
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Canada as a national Party that cannot get a majority of Quebec votes. 
This used to be the secret of Liberal strength. Of 16 million Canadians, 
six million aré French-speaking and most are resident in Quebec with its 
75 constituencies, Professor Arnold Toynbee is reported as having gone so 
far as to remark that the French Canadians, with their aggressive sense of 
homogeneous culture, may prove to be “the coming people” in North 
America—surely a far, far cry from Tocqueville’s high estimate of Anglo- 
American importance. Of recent years a singular situation has obtained 
under which the Quebecois voted for the Liberals in Dominion elections 
but against them, and for M. Duplessis’ Union Nationale, in Provincial 
elections. Will this last or could, as the pun goes, Mr. Pearson become 
M. Personne in Quebec? It is said that Mr. Frost, premier of Ontario, has 
warned Mr. Diefenbaker against French-speaking nationalist M. Duplessis 
and his haditants, The Liberals, on the other hand, have made great play 
circulating the text of an unfortunate speech by an Ontario M.P. which 
sought to show that only Ulster Orangemen understood freedom and 
conservatism. Nevertheless no one could be more conservative than M. 
Duplessis, who was ence a Conservative Party member. If by fortune, 
despite traditional distrust, an alliance could be struck up, the long reign 
of the Liberal Party in Canada might indefinitely be ended. And, indeed, 
the C.C.F. might have a chance, although, at present, the prospect seems 
remote, 

On March 31 an electorate, desirous of stable government based on a 
clear majority, gave Mr. Diefenbaker a landslide victory of 208 seats, to 
‘the Liberals 49, with every seat in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba and Alberta, and with 50 out of 75 of the Quebec seats—a 
position without parallel’ in Quebec since the days of Sir James A.’ 
Macdonald in 1882, and outdistancing nationally M. St. Laurent’s great 
majority (190 Liberalsy of 1949. The Social Credit party nationally 
disappeared; and the C.C.F. were left with eight seats. Anti-Americanism had 
played no discussed part in the result, but the evangelistic vision of new 
Canadian nationalism (even if both qualified and aided by the very different 
nationalism of Quebec’s Union Nationale), instead of the politics of 
sectional interest, had received its reward. For the first time in Canadian 
politics a Conservative leader, uncontrolled by the industrialists of the 
East, a Man of the Middle West, emerged to dominate the country by the 
power of his convictions and thanks to the arrogance of too long tenure 
and the misorganization of the Liberals. Maybe a big Conservative majority 
will be more humble than a big Liberal one; and maybe not. 

McGill University, Montreal. GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


A NEW LIFE OF BYRON 


N three massive volumes, amounting to more-than 1,500 pages, 
Professor Marchand has given us what may be called the final reference 
work on the life of Byron*. On a man who lived only 36 years an 
expenditure of half a million words may seem extravagant, but the subject 
is one that has been bedevilled by half truths or fragmentary truths which 
can only be seen in their right perspective when the life is taken as a whole. 
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What Swinburne said of Byron’s poetry is also true of Byron’s life: it 
cannot be judged in selections, and certainly not in what may be called 
selections from Sunday newspaper memoirs, or what, in another context, 
Matthew Arnold called “chatter about Harriet.” 

But Byron is important because of his poetry, and though immense pains 
have obviously been taken by Professor Marchand to record what was 
untrue as well as what was true in the chatter; the diseases which Byron 
did not have, and the weight of his brain upon scales of which, as Professor 
Marchand says, the degrees are unknown—to record all this, together with 
the exact constituents of his purgatives and the way in which he was helped 
to his “stool,” is, one may safely.say, not the best approach to major poetry. 
This is almost completely neglected. Valuable as it may be for the reference 
library, this work carries to the extreme a fashion which, if it prevails 
much longer, will destroy literature altogether-or turn it into a branch of 
amateur pathology. Fortunately, like all fashions when carried to an 
extreme, it ends in comedy. Byron has been the subject of all the fashions 
of the chronique scandaleuse, including incest, a vast harem, and now, a 
strange role for Don Juan, homosexuality. At one stage there was more 
than a hint of murder, but I think we may now well “dash down that bow] 
of Samian wine.” 

Byron seldom or never wrote a faultless poem. Perbaps the nearest he 
came to it was the exquisite lyric: 

She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 
If he had written nothing but that his place among the poets would have ` 
been assured. It is curious indeed to note the influence of that one lyric 
upon writers who were at the opposite pole from Byron—on Tennyson, 
for instance, in Cophetua: 
As shines the moon in clouded skies, 
She in her poor attire was seen, 
and, strangest of all, on Alice Meynell: : 
She walks, the lady of my delight. 

Indeed, there is some truth in the absurd story of the phrenologist who, 
on being allowed to examine the head of Byron, was baffled by the rather 
startling discovery that Byron had all the bumps, each of them contra- 
dicting another—idealism, materialism; religion, sensuality; sentimentalism, 
cynicism; generosity, selfishness, modesty, theatrical vanity. Professor 
Marchand is in much the same case as the phrenologist. He has examined 
all the bumps; he has not merely explored their surfaces; he has cut them 
open and examined their insides. He then, with admirable aloofness, has 
refrained from diagnosis and has given what may be called an open 
verdict. The result is, therefore, not a biography to be read from cover 
to cover for the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Byron, the man and 
the poet, but a kind of clinical encyclopedia. Even so, it carries the clinical 
process to unnecessary lengths. In a fierce poem, Tennyson once denounced 
a kind of literary autopsy, which has become more and more fashionable 
in recent years, cutting open the bodies of the poets to discover or invent 
some hidden disease. 

It is not, of course, Professor Marchand’s fault that the horrible post- 
mortem actually performed on Byron, not for medical reasons but out 
of mere curiosity, went into so many gruesome details, but it will not be 
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in the best interests of English literature if the twentieth century approach 
to it is to be made through the intestines. The surgeons in Greece, sawing 
open “the noble head of the respectable cadaver,” as the learned American 
professor calls it, and deciding that there was no trace of syphilis, are 
hardly an aid either to. pathology or poetry. The admittedly amateur 
description of the kidneys, liver, etc., etc., the comments of the woman 
who laid the body out and found it “white as the wing of a chicken,” are 
surely as unnecessary as the revolting curiosity of Trelawny who, after 
. sending Byron’s servant out of the room, lifted the covering off the body 
to look at the club foot, and found that both feet were deformed—“the 
body of an Apollo and the feet of a sylvan satyr.” Professor Marchand 
makes it clear that there is no support for the account of the feet, which 
Trelawny seems to have given as a kind of symbolical expression of a 
personal dislike—but one club foot should have been enough to satisfy 
him, especially as he had frequently seen both feet on the many occasions 
when he swam with Byron. 

The same unreliability attaches to a thousand other stories, including 
Lady Byron’s story that during her confinement Byron threw. soda water 
bottles at the ceiling of the room below, in order that she might not, sleep. 
Professor Marchand provides us with the evidence that there were no 
marks on the ceiling; but the defence he gives of Byron, that he was 
merely knocking off the heads of the bottles with a poker, is hardly better 
founded. 

A more picturesque legend, which the Professor seems to have missed, 
is that Byron on the same occasion declared that if a son were born to him 
it would be “a winged monster,” and then proceeded to smash the furniture 
and throw the cage containing Lady Byron’s favourite parrot out of the 
window. It is said that Lady Byron, “deeply affected by this cruelty,” asked 
if the parrot had lost its life, but was reassured by her maid who, as the 
cage fell past her window, heard the parrot ejaculating: “Pretty Polly, 
very very jolly.” 

However, the possible place of this immense work in the reference library 
will not be affected by the failure of the research student to discover the 
last resting place of the happy parrot. If the student still wants to meet 
Byron, the man and the poet, as he was in real life, these volumes may do 
him another service by rendering unnecessary, or unconsciously exposing 
as unreliable, a great many of the books that have appeared since the 
life and letters of Byron were first given to the world by his friend and 
brother poet, Tom Moore. Incidentally, Moore’s life of Byron, because he 
knew and understood him, is incomparably truer, more natural, and there- 
fore more subtle, than any exploration of the sub-conscious could be at a 
distance of a century and a half. There is, moreover, such a thing as 
burying the truth under a Pelion of detail piled on an Ossa of hypotheses. 
Also Moore understood the language of the period. Phrases, that to Moore 
meant nothing more than a warm hearted and open friendship, convey to 
the all-embracing inquisitiveness of Professor Marchand an unresolved 
suspicion of homosexuality. 

Moore knew and understood Byron as a peroni friend, and, seen 
through the eyes of that friendship and the extraordinarily interesting 
letters to Murray, whose name has been historically associated with that 
of Byron for over a century, the “respectable cadaver” becomes a human 
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being, in whose salutation to his friend even the twentieth ice reader 
may share: 
My ‘earl is on the shore, 
And my bark is .on the sea, 
But before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here’s a double health to thee. 

It is aan Byron’s own fault that the. important thing, his poetry, has 
been overshadowed by his own exploitation of himself as a theatrically 
wicked Lord. The role of Don Juan, which he seems to have adopted 
as a kind of vindication of his club foot, has its comic side, and one of 
its funniest moments is that in which Byron’s friends, “to protect his fame,” 
took absurd pains to conceal the fact that after an illness he kept a Bible 
on his breakfast table. They were prepared to admit, with a charming 
vagueness, that he had a sort of general belief in its contents (whatever 
that means), but thought it would be really frightful if anyone should take 
that little weakness seriously. __, 

Byron certainly made the very most of the easy notoriety which, by 
every suggestion in his power, could be achieved by a wicked Peer posing 
on the Bridge of Sighs and asking the world to take notice that he was 
nursing a secret guilt. Opinions may differ about the guilt in one case. 
There was no doubt at all about a great many others. However, there was 
always unconscious comedy. CEdipus himself would not have been tragic 
if he had notified the world that he was, so to speak, doing it on purpose. 

To many of those who have written about these things, the poetry was 
merely an adjunct, like the Byronic collar, to the role of the wicked Lord. 
Childe Harold was Lord Byron; Manfred, stalking through his gloomy 
halls, was Lord Byron; Don Juan, with his regiment of women, was Lord 
Byron; Cain himself was Lord Byron, 

When the poles crashed and water was the world. 

The heads of his critics, like that of Byron himself, seem to have been 
turned a little by his unexpected inheritance of a peerage. It was what might 
-be called the peerage aspect of the case that revealed the contemporary 
denunciations of Byron’s immorality as nothing more or less than an 
expression .of secret admiration and vicarious enjoyment in the hearts of the 
great British public, just as it was said that when King Edward VII 
smoked a cigar, every good Englishman felt he was smoking one too, 
and the best of Havanas at that. 

Even Matthew Arnold, who in his prose had remarked of the Shelley 
circle: “What a set!” is carried away in his poetry by the meretricious 
glamour which Max Beerbohm so delightfully caricatured in his cartoon, 
reproduced in this work, of “Lord Byron Shaking the Dust of- England 
From His Shoes.” As poetic fiction Matthew Arnold’s lines have their 
merit, but one has only to look at the Beerbohm cartoon to realize how - 
nonsensical they are: 

What helps it now, that Byron bore, 
With haughty scorn’ which mock’d the smart, 
Through Europe to the Atolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart? 
That thousands counted every groan, 
And Europe made his woe her own? 
Haughty is as haughty does, and Byron’s behaviour did not often rise 
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à sa hauteur, with the aura attributed to his “rank” by Professor Marchand. 
The best that can be said of Byron’s procession through Europe is that 
it was a rather rowdy carnival of promiscuous adultery in which the heart 
had a very small part to play. It must be admited, however, that Professor 
Marchand has counted every groan, although with admirable American 
coolness he has refrained from sharing the woe, and, in his own remarkable 
phrase, has lodged “the respectable cadaver,” with due obeisance to 
Debrett, in a transatlantic Frigidaire. f 
As perhaps is right in a work of reference, the Professor does not attempt 
to assess, or even to discuss, the real value of the poetry. There is one 
slight error in what he actually says of it. It was Swinburne, not Matthew 
Arnold, who attributed to Byron’s poetry, with all the many faults he’ 
_ found in it, “the splendid and imperishable excellence of sincerity and 
strength,” and Matthew Arnold directly acknowledged the quotation from 
Swinburne. . : - ; 
Sincerity and strength in the best of his poetry; much affectation and 
weakness in other parts of it and in his daily life; those were the contra- 
dictory qualities in Byron, found, as they always are in greater or less 
degree, in the conflict between body and soul. At different periods, 
moreover, his poetry has itself been greatly underrated or overrated, 
according to the current fashion. But again, like Byron’s head, it has all the 
contradictory bumps—sentimentalist satirist, lover of beauty and cynic. 
At present it is the fashion to placé Don Juan too high and Childe Harold 
far too low. Familiarity and bad elocution may help to spoil some of 
the great passages in Childe Harold, but in his splendid use of the 
Spenserian stanza it is the pageant of European history, not of Byron’s 
“bleeding heart” which passes before us. Rhetorical it may be, but so 
are many of the finest passages of Homer, Shakespeare and even the 
greatest sonnets of Wordsworth. Indeed there is a close kinship between 
two or three of these and some of the passages in Childe Harold, for 
instance Wordsworth’s lines on Venice: “Once did she hold the gorgeous 
East in fee.” The passages in Childe Harold about the Roman Colosseum 
and the eve of Waterloo have never been surpassed. Again and again the 
memorable line occurs, the line that builds itself into the very structure 
. of the English language. At Venice, for instance: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying glory smiles! 
Where Venice sate in state throned on her hundred isles! 
Or those great lines on the dying gladiator, which Arnold picked out as 
Byron’s finest. Familiar as they are, recitation and elocution have obscured 
their deeper psychological significance. They are a kind of allegory, a 
portent of the change that was coming upon the civilization of Byron’s 
own time—a change heralded by Rousseau and his “return to nature.” 
The inhuman shouting was not merely that of the Colosseum; it came from 
the amphitheatre of the modern world: 
He heard it, but he heeded not—his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away: 
He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were bis young barbarians all at play, 
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There was their Dacian mother—he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday— 
All this rushed with his blood . . é 

And here we come to that strange upsurging of something like the 
revolutionary spirit in Byron which made him one of the prophetic voices 
in the cause of liberty. He had, like Shelley, an almost uncanny insight, 
in view of his background and the age in which he lived, into the full 
meaning of the American Declaration of Independence. In his prose letters 
he displays an extraordinary understanding of the American people, and 
in his poetry he becomes, with Shelley, an exponent of the universal sig- 
nificance of that union of many countries across the Atlantic, and the 
coming dangers of the dictatorships in Europe. Byron acclaimed Washington 
as the noblest statesman in all history. In his ode on Napoleon he wrote: 

Yes—one—the first—the last—the best 
The Cincinnatus of the West, ` 
Whom envy dared not hate 
Bequeaths the name of Washington 
To make men blush there was but one. 
And again in Childe Harold, in one of his noblest passages, he wrote: 
Can tyrants but by tyrants conquered: be 
- And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprang forth a Pallas, arm’d and undefiled? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild, 
Deep in the unpruned forest, midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore? 
Even more remarkable, perhaps, are those lines in the Ode on Venice: 
Better be 
Where the extinguished Spartans still are free 
In their proud charnel of Thermopyle, 
Than stagnate in our marsh—or o’er the deep 
Fly, and one current to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee! 

(Here again we have the kinship with Wordsworth’s great sonnet on 
Milton, and his phrase about the “fen of stagnant waters” from which 
he seeks redemption. 

There is another subtler tribute to the new world in the Isles of Greece 
(a tribute which has been overlooked by all the critics), where Byron 
speaks of : 7 

The songs of freedom, echoing further west 
Than your sire’s Islands of the Blest. 
Again in Don Juan he writes (attacking the militarism of his day) that the 
followers of Mars, except in the fight for freedom, are the children of 
murder: 
And such are they—and such they will be found. 
Not so Leonidas or Washington 
Whose every battle-field is holy ground: 
One cannot help wishing that Professor Marchand had devoted part of 
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his clinical space to some of these things. They count for a good deal 
more than the size of Byron’s kidneys or the number of his “nymphs.” 

Byron’s name is remembered in Greece as that of a Liberator, It may 
be that Byron’s vision of the New World was, as is usual, his romantic 
dream of a liberated Greece. Only time can show. But Professor Marchand’s 
account of the expedition to Missalongi leaves Byron very little, even 
of the illusion. The research student will find here a complete list of 
the military clothes that Byron took with him, the gold and silver epaulets, 
the four blue trousers, gold braid, and so on, Trelawny had brought a: 
green-braided military jacket which did not fit him. Byron tried it on and 
found that it suited him perfectly, and Trelawny therefore handed it over 
to him. Of this perfectly natural incident Professor Marchand makes a 
really quite asinine comment, that it “displays Byron in the embarrassing _ 
act of accepting second-hand clothes.” He tells us of the meals that Byron 
ate, the dollars that he spent and the hands that grabbed them, but the 
spirit of the Liberator, or the illusion of it, is not here. He does indeed 
give to the thunderstorm during which Byron died the portentousness of 
the Last Trump; but quite frankly it is a relief to turn once more to the 
last page or two of Tom Moore’s biography of his friend, where there is 
no attempt at whitewashing, but a moving, sincere, and natural tribute 
to a man and a poet whom he understood in all his weakness and in all 
his strength. 

ALFRED NOYES. 

* Byron, a Biography. By Leslie A. Marchand. 3 vols. John Murray. 7 guineas. 


THE RAPACKI PLAN 


HE Rapacki plan, favoured by the Polish Foreign Minister Adam 

Rapacki, is supported by the Soviet, Poland, Eastern Germany, 

Roumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Albania, and embraces an 
A-area with a population of about 108 millions. The Soviet would like to 
enlarge the zone both in northern Europe, in Italy and in the Middle East. 
Other governments have proposed zones with different limits. A Scandi- 
navian zone, the B-aree of Finland, Sweden, Norway, Denmark and some 
western parts of European Soviet, has a total population of 19.4 millions 
and it would seem necessary and logical to include here a certain part of 
western Soviet to the East of the Baltic. Some leading statesmen talk about 
a southern European zone, the C-area of Italy, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece, with a total population of 144.3 millions, 
Turkey included. Besides this the Soviet has proposed the extension of a 
zone in the Middle East, here called the D-area. As this expression in inter- 
national language implies territories from Afghanistan ta Burma, it is 
possible that the Soviet means the Near East reckoned from Turkey to the 
east side of Persia (iran). Outside these plans there have also in 1957 been 
discussions about great air inspection zones which should not be confounded 
with our actual subject. 

Middle range missile weapons from the Soviet on one side and Western 
Europe on the other already reach over the A-area, which is therefore “under 
the course of the ball,” which will make it difficult for these states to resist 
foreign nuclear and missile threat. The case is about the same for the B-area 
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and the C-area. An extension to the D-area seems to break up the’Baghdad. 
Seato and Anzus pacts. Would it not have the same disastrous effect on the 
Atlantic pact? . 

We cannot judge the Rapacki plan without knowing in detail what this 
plan really contains, and it will be necessary to study what Rapacki and 
others bave said about it in the United Nations, in Polish declarations and 
in interviews in the world press. The February addition proposes that 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Eastern and Western Germany should also 
prohibit other powers to install equipment for the use of nuclear and missile 
weapons on their territories, including start bases. As a compensation 
powers which have such weapons should undertake not to use them against 
states within the zone. This would be combined with a control system on 
land and in the air, not yet known in detail. Poland suggests that such a 
solution would make it easier later on to diminish even the conventional 
forces of countries in the zone. 

There are many cons to be remembered, first of all that Western Germany 
without the help of nuclear and missile weapons would lie open to attacks 
by superior Soviet land forces, Will such a Rapacki plan favour the Soviet 
and give it time to digest its East-European conquests? A successful defence 
of Western Germany is said to need atomic artillery, nuclear weapons and 
smaller missile weapons. And do the Western powers run the risk to weaken 
dangerously the NATO defence? A weakening of the defence in the satellite 
states is no advantage to NATO, which would never dream of attacking these 
states. The consequence is that a Rapacki agreement would favour a power 
with offensive policy and strategy, whoever that now may be. And the way in 
which the Soviet hushed up its Yalta-promise to give the satellite states free, 
is no. recommendation of reliability. We must reckon with the world as it is, 
` not as we would like it to be. A series of uncertainties also exist. Should the 
small tactical weapons for defence be included? The position of atomic 
artillery is not clear. Should the weapons which can launch nuclear bombs 
also be forbidden, and how about bomber aircraft? If both- sides can send 
missiles over'the zone to the country on the other side of the zone, is the 
Rapacki plan really of value? Will an agreement only weaken nations which 
already are feeble to the advantage of those who are already strong, and is 
this an advantage for the future? 

Two of the most serious questions are whether the Soviet will agree to 
take away its bases for nuclear and missile weapons from a zone to the 
west of say: Archangelsk-——Lwow and to the south of Lwow—Astrachan, 
which are necessary conditions for the B- and the C-plan, and which kind 
of control will the Soviet admit on its territory? These questons must obtain 
a satisfactory answer before a final opinion can be reached. The Polish 
press has emphasized that the Soviet did not like the proposal from the 
beginning and suspected that Poland would get rid of Russian troops and 
perhaps leave the Warsaw pact. Rapacki answered that all the Warsaw 
Pact powers had approved his plan, which assumed that countries in the 
“de-nuclearized” zone should remain members of their actual alliances. 
This declaration was naturally supported by the Soviet. Rapacki declared 
that Poland would have liked to make a much more radical proposal, but 
had now found it expedient to take only “a first step.” In February Russian- 
Polish discussions have been held in order to esablish the control system, 
which will be published later on. . 
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If Russian military forces left the satellite states, this could be valuable 
enough to justify some Western compromise, but all agreements ought to 
be balanced in a way which respects the actual balance of power and does 
not give total advantages to one side—otherwise there would be no 
definitive agreement. A Russian concession to include parts of the Soviet 
territories in such zones would very much help to attain such a balance, 
but naturally complemented by good control. Gomulka declared in 
February that Poland welcomed Russian troops as long as the international 
situation. is tense. No such solution could give a result with a total pro. 

As great missile weapons can pass over such a zone, it is an illusion to 

` think that a Rapacki plan would diminish the possibility of nuclear and 
missile war between great powers. This can only be achieved if the great 
powers accept limitations with respect to their own weapons and their use. 
And we must understand that if the Soviet retiréd from the satellite states, 
_its nuclear and missile weapons and its vicinity to those countries would 
allow it to influence powerfully their policy in peace and war. Without 
nuclear and missile weapons these states would continue to be satellites, 
although more free if it really kept a promise to retire and not interfere in 
order to make its will prevail. This is the reasons why the eventual “pros” 
must, be coupled with “ifs”: even Western Germany would suffer from 
increased Russian pressure. 

The Rapacki plan is so constructed as to encourage enlarging the areas, 
as a drop of oil spreads over its initial limits, and works at the same time 
in the same direction as Soviets missile threat policy during 1956-57—against 
an extended use of missile bases in European NATO countries and even 
elsewhere. If we agree to test what the Russians have in mind, we must 
not forget this important fact. But let us judge definitively only with the 
papers on the table. A Russian desire to weaken neighbours without making 
concessions on Soviet territory will show where we stand, it may have con- 
nections with A-, B-, C-, or D-areas. The continued political guarantees of 
NATO to Western Germany and of the Soviet to Eastern states seem 
unavoidable in the present situation, which is also in harmony with 
Rapacki’s initial proposal. 

I do not pretend to offer a “balanced solution” which seems fair to 
-persons outside the great alliances. But such a solution must also include 
five important conditions: 

(a) a definitive withdrawal of Soviet military forcés of all kinds from 
countries in the zone and a clear declaration not to send them again; 

(b) including in a zone of parts of Russian territory to an extension, 
which gives strategical balance in each zone; 

(c) accepting on both sides a control system which at least gives security 
against dangerous attacks during a period of tension, while a control 
system in time of war is beyond possibilities, and allowing states in 
such zones to have small nuclear and missile weapons (not over 100 
kilo-tons explosive power) for their legitimate defence; ; 

(d) an agreement on German reunification on the basis of free elections, 
and on the limitations of weapons in the Eastern part of that united 
Germany especially and in Germany as a whole in general; 

(e) an engagement on the Soviet side to diminish seriously its land forces 
in time of peace which reduces its possibility to make a sudden. attack 
in Central Europe with conventional forces. 
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By these means the great Russian advantages of the Rapacki plan would 
be compensated and create that balance of power which is necessary for a 
realistic result in all the zones which have until now been. proposed. Pro- 
posals which at the first glance seem humanitarian but after investigation 
prove to be either illusions or likely to favour expansionist powers cannot 
safeguard freedom and national ‘security. 

Stockholm. . ADMIRAL E, BIORKLAND 


ECONOMIC RECOVERY IN GREECE 


ESPITE the intense preoccupation of both people and Government 

with the Cyprus question, the Greek economy, within the three-year 

period from the time that M. Karamanlis’s National Radical Union 
party came into power, has achieved a degree of stability and vitality that 
has astonished foreign observers. Indeed, considering the paucity of her 
natural resources compared with those of all neighbouring countries, and 
allowing for the fact that one in every four Greek workers is still idle— 
roughly 200,000 are unemployed—the ‘progress made in agricultural recovery 
and in industrial development is such as to justify the most sanguine hopes 
for the future. It must be remembered, of course, that Greece emerged from 
the last war; and the struggle with international Communism that followed, 
with her economy totally ruined. Currant plantations, for instance, were 
completely devastated. Even here, however, as in the case of the olive groves, 
the battle of restoration is being slowly won, and with new and modern and 
hygienic methods of packaging, mod by the Americans, the prospects 
are bright. 

Apart from currants, figs and olive oil; all branches of Greek agriculture 
show remarkable increases in production. Wheat, for example, has reached 
a yield of 1,330,000 metric tons in the period 1955-1958, compared with 
843,000 metric tons in 1935-1939, whilst potato crops have risen from 
200,000 to 440,000 metric tons. Exports of tobacco, a major factor in 
Greece’s economy, last year attained. a record level of 67,500 tons, repre- 
senting nearly 50 per cent of total Greek exports for 1957, and bringing in 
a welcome harvest of 91,500,000 United States dollars. Again, thanks to 
American experts, in a country where rice is a cherished commodity, used 
in so many Greek dishes, 60,000 metric tons a year are now being wrested 
from reclaimed marsh land, whereas formerly only 5,000 tons of rice were 
produced: Today, for the first time in history, Greece is able to supply not 
only her own maximum needs, but to export a small surplus. “A harsh soil, 
but a mother of men,” wrote Homer of Hellas, no doubt with the thought in 
mind that four-fifths of Greece’s area (today 51,843 square miles) is 
uncultivable. It is remarkable, therefore, that since 1939 the cultivated area, 
by reclamation and irrigation, has expanded from 1,583,000 hectares (one 
hectare equals 2.5 acres) to 1,747,000 hectares. 

In order to grasp the full significance of the Greek- achievement in respect 
of national nurture, it is necessary to recall not only that warfare devastated 
the country’s economy, but that from 1946 until 1950 Greece faced the 
colossal task of providing relief for, rehabilitating and resettling 730,000 
farm refugees, uprooted from their homes by the Communists, who had 
- robbed them of all their livestock and fodder. The Greek farming com- 
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munity courageously faced the challenge of their Government, and the 
second period of reconstruction, from 1951 to date, bas been marked by an 
accelerated rate of agricultural development, as we have seen. By more 
intensive cultivation and co-operative methods, aided by the latest American 
ideas and agricultural machinery, it is confidently hoped that still greater 
` yields of wheat, corn and other cereals will be recorded, given peace and 
stability. At present, the available arable land is crowded, with only 1.2 
acres for each of the peasant farmers; this splinter ownership, when it is 
considered that 65 per cent of Greece’s 8,050,000 population earn their 
living by tilling the soil, renders modern farming practices difficult and 
expensive. 

‘ The main aims of the Greek economy, of course, are to reduce imports, 
which have been running at the rate of £100 million, and thereby effect a 
saving in foreign exchange; to restrict consumption, in such forms at any 
rate as those of luxury housing and motor cars, and to turn expenditure 
more to productive investment. Only in this way can the prime objective of 
increasing the very low national income of £71 per head be realized. The 
workpeople of Greece have shown their hope and confidence in their country 
by ceasing to hoard gold, and by their keen desire to save what they can 
of their earnings. Many friends of Greece, however, have sérious doubts 
about the extent and thoroughness of the measures for extracting taxes from 
the rich. Nevertheless, although Professor X. Zolotas, Governor of the Bank 
of Greece and an economist of considerable repute, has criticized the 
Government for the slow rate of progress in implementing the 1950-53 four- 
yedr programme of industrial projects, M. Karamanlis was able to tell 
Parliament before the Boule was dissolved that the 1958 Budget would be 
balanced, with a surplus of 1,200,000 drachmae (78.15 drachmae to the £ 
sterling)—total revenue 13,300 million drachmae, expenditure 121,000 
- million drachmae. For 1958 the total earmarked for capital investment has 
been fixed ‘at 2,640 million drachmae, against 1,900 million in 1957, and 
productive investments would further absorb 1,870 million drachmae from 
various Government agencies and private enterprise. 

The Prime Minister also said that, if the rate of economic progress main- 
tained during the previous years were to continue, the national income would 
increase by 40 to 50 per cent within the next five years. If M. Zolotas’s 
hope of getting the three main agencies of economic development—the 
Government, private enterprise, and the Banks—to play their part effectively 
is realized, there is nc reason to doubt this goal may be reached and even 
passed. As the urgent need of the Greek reconstruction programme is capital, 
jt is a point of great interest that on his return from a visit to the United 
States M. Zolotas told a Press conference in Athens that in all his contacts 
in America he had found that international confidence in the Greek economy 
had been restored. This confidence was based largely on American officials 
and diplomats reporting back to Washington on their views of the Greek 
economic situation, which is so closely inter-related with Greece’s important 
strategic role in the Eastern Mediterranean defensive system. 

The Greeks hope that eventually the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development will back their programmes. But the World Bank 
is reluctant to make any arrangements until Greece has settled her foreign 
debts, amounting to about 220 million dollars. The Greeks want the 
World Bank to waive this condition, as they did in the case of Guatemala. 
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This request is a reasonable one, since Greece must first get on her feet 
economically if she is to repay her foreign ‘debtors. With her limited 
resources, but with greater brains and business abilities than those of the 
Turks, who have received much more American aid, but whose economic 
position has come near disaster, she may conceivably, given the necessary 
financial help from foreign sources, register a spectacular success. It is, 
of course, ‘essential that Greek investment policies, as M. Zolotas has 
mentioned, should have some regard to the proposed European Common 
Market. What is'more important, however, is that Greek industrial enter- 
prises should be internationally competitve. If Greek agriculture has a 
limited expansion, even with the most modern methods—Greek wines ate to 
_ be improved and there will be an all-out drive to make Greece the “fruit 
and vegetable basket of Central Europe,” with a £14 million per annum 
target income—there are several industrial factors of great significance 
that may actually revolutionize the Greek economy. 

In the first place, the electrification of all Greece is going on rapidly, 
bringing current to mountain villages which for centuries. have depended 
on oil lamps for light. From a total consumption in 1939 of 1,200 million 
kilowats, the figure had risen to 1,500 million kilowats by 1957, and in 
1961 is expected to reach the 2,400 million mark. The effect on industry of 
plentiful and cheaper power can be imagined. In the second place, much 
hope is centred on the exploitation of Greek mineral resources, the extent 

of which remains unknown. Professor Zolotas, however, thinks that the 
` large scale extraction and processing of Greek bauxite, chromite and 
nickeliferous ores should lead to a substantial increase of exports of basic 
industrial materials, with foreign exchange earnings exceeding 100 million 
dollars. Moreover, Mr. Bodossakis-Athanassiadis, Greece’s number one 
industrialist and mineowner, recently announced at a special Press con- 
ference that after a five-month search throughout the country Greek and 
French scientists had discovered rich uranium and thorium deposits in five 
areas of Northern Greece. He added: “All specialists are confident that 
besides these five areas there are uranium and thorium deposits in other 
Greek regions. It is up to the State and private citizens to discover them. 
I have opened the roa 

No doubt Mr. Bodossakis-Athanassiadis will not let the matter rest 
there, nor presumably the Government: The extension of the hydro-electric 
schemes will promote and facilitate the exploitation of such resources. 
More substantial in the immediate picture of the Greek economy is the 
new oil refinery, which will not only be capable of providing all domestic 
requirements of liquid fuels, but of saving the nation six million dollars of 
foreign exchange. Kindred -industries will stem from the refinery’s by- 
products. Main centre of the new industrial development is the Ptolemais 
lignite fields, which, it is anticipated, will yield 2,500,000 tons a year, 
with prospects of a considerable increase. This lignite will feed the thermo- 
electric plants, and will also be made into briquettes for the State Railways, 
and into coke for the factories. The nitrate fertilizer factory, based on 
Ptolemais lignite, is expected to add 18 million dollars to the national 
revenue. Another project is a sugar beet factory, the first in Greece, with 
a processing capacity of 2,000 tons of beetroot daily. This will provide 
about a third of the nation’s ae: and save four million dollars 
in foreign exchange. 
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Mr. Aristotle Onassis is playing a big part in Greece’s economic develop- 
tent, and has entered into an agreement with the Greek Government 
whereby he acquires 2 monopoly in operating Greek airlines at home and 
abroad. He has recently entered the passenger-carrying business by pur- 
chasing from the Greek Government, .for six million dollars, the vessels 
Agamemnon (5,514 tons) and the Achilles (5,509 tons). His brother-in-law, 
the Greek shipping magnate Mr. Stavros Niarchos, is financially interested 
in the construction of shipbuilding and ship repair yards in Greece, 
involving an outlay of up to 20 million dollars. The Greek company, 
Niarchos Shipbuilding Yards, has submitted to the Government a plan for 
the setting up of an iron and steel industry, in co-operation with the 
German firm of Krupp and Kopers. Tests by Krupp with Greek ore have 
given excellent results, and have confirmed the existence of high grade 
ore. It is estimated that the industry will eventually produce 300,000 tons 
annually, thus covering all home iron requirements and supplying the 
shipyards. The saving in foreign currency in this case would be 35 million 
dollars. Hitherto, the production of steel in Greece has reached’ 60,000 tons 
a year. 

Two major industries in the Greek economy are shipping and tourism. 
Whilst the spectacular growth of the former has received a serious setback 
in the general maritime slump, as more than 56,000 Greek seamen provide 
grist for the Greek economy in their collective earnings, tourism opens a 
large and unlimited vista in a country that every educated person desires 
to visit. This, however, must await a future telling, excepting to say that 
the Greek Government is now engaged on an ambitious programme of 
building hotels in Athens and at all centres of cultural interest to meet 
the anticipated demand of the future. Road, rail and sea communications 
are being improved and extended. The resilience of the Greeks is seen 
nowhere more vividly than in the size of the Greek Merchant Fleet. 
Reduced to a mere skeleton of its former self by severe war losses, it had 
by 1952 reached a total of 1,278,000 gross tons, and by November, 1955, 
there was a fleet of 493 ocean-going vessels totalling 1,320,000 tons. Today, 
it is estimated that if all Greek-owned merchant ships were brought under 
the Greek flag, they would number 1,500 vessels, totalling more than 
12 million tons, and ranking Greece as the third largest maritime power 
in the world, after the United States and Great Britain. Since 1953, easier 
taxes legislation has been introduced to aitract more Greek shipping away 
from the “flags-of convenience” of foreign nations. 

, THOMAS ANTHEM. 


THE SECOND EMPIRE 
XVI. THE MEXICAN FIASCO 


HE new Emperor quickly recovered his spirits. If Mexico was to have 
a ruler from Europe no better choice could have been’ made. To his 
sense of duty and pride in his Hapsburg birth was added a romantic 
idealism, a thirst for adventure, the conviction that the task of serving and 
civilizing a backward country was well worth while. The reception on land- 
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ing was chilly enough, but on hearing a promising report from Bazaine he 
remarked: “The present is gloomy but the future is splendid.” . 

The French Emperor, plied the inexperienced ruler with advice, based on 
his own experience. “You must keep absolute power in your own hands for a 
long time. But it would be a great advantage, particularly in European eyes, 
if, after completing the organization of the country and settling all great 
outstanding problems, you were to summon .a Congress for a day or two, 
the members to be nominated by you from elected municipal councillors. 
Tell them that after the full participation of the country you would work 
towards a constitution, and ask them to give you dictatorial powers ‘for a 
few years. You have already achieved much good, and I rejoice that the 
whole world does you justice.” King Leopold was equally lavish with advice, 
above all to look after the finances. Charlotte described the appalling 
situation to Eugénie. “From all I have seen there is room for a Monarchy 
-and it meets the needs of the population; but it remains a gigantic experi- 
ment, for we have to struggle against the desert, the distance, the roads and 
the utter chaos. Everything calls for reconstruction. There is nothing, 
physical or moral, except what nature provides. Things will develop if Your 
Majesties stand by us, but the appalling task does not alarm us. We have 
_ dedicated ourselves to the task in full knowledge of what we are doing, 
and I was only surprised at the roads, Everything else I found better than 
T expected.” 

Difficulties increased rather than diminished. There was friction with 
` Bazaine and the Church, and Maximilian’s health began to deteriorate. 
Juarez was as active and mobile as ever. The end of the American Civil 
War in April, 1865, threatened irresistible pressure from the north. Charlotte 
stood the strain best, but they were fighting a losing battle and they knew it. 
Conscious of the growing unpopularity in France of the Mexican experi- 
ment, Napoleon III became impatient with the slow progress in the forma- 
tion of a Mexican army, since he had merely intended to give the régime 
a good start. The death of King Leopold deprived his daughter and son-in- 
law of a fatherly friend and a wise counsellor. By the autumn of 1865 the 
Dictator realized that he would have to cut his losses. “The Emperor 
Maximilian,” he wrote to Bazaine, “must understand that we cannot stay 
in Mexico for ever, and a national army should be formed as soon as 
possible.” He further complained that his protégé had done nothing to 
enable him to live on his own financial resources. Since a conflict with the 
United States was unthinkable, he proposed that Austrian troops should 
replace the French. The letter was a shock to Maximilian, not only because 
the proposal was impracticable but because it revealed that his patron was 
preparing to break his solemn promises. To withdraw the troops, he replied, 
would not merely undo the results already achieved- and shatter public 
confidence but tarnish the honour of France. “Time is indispensable’ for 
restoring a nation that has been shattered for half a-century. The Mexican 
nation does not despair,-relying on Your Majesty’s formal declaration that 
your troops would not leave till their Commander-in-Chief pacified the 
country and crushed all opposition.” The reproach wounded the French 
Emperor like an arrow in his heart but without weakening his resolve to 
throw in his hand. 

If the patron flinched, the protégé declined to haul down the ‘flag. “For 
nothing in the world,” he confided to a friend, “would I give up my position 
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and return to the old life. I am struggling with difficulties, but fighting is 
my element and the life of Mexico is worth a struggle. Here my work has 
reaped gratitude and recognition, which I never knew in Europe. Both the 
country and the people are far better than their reputation.” Idealism and 
heroism were not enough, for at the close of 1865 the United . States 
demanded the withdrawal of French troops without softening the blow by 
any promise of recognition for Maximilian; Washington objected not merely 
to foreign troops but to foreign rulers, Hardly less decisive a factor was the 
refusal of Fould, French Minister of Finance, to find more money. The 
fateful announcement was conveyed in a letter from Napoleon III in 
January, 1866. Since the Corps Législatif would not longer pay for the French 
troops and Mexico was unable to do so, a gradual withdrawal as soon as 
possible was unavoidable. This would remove all. pretext for American 
intervention. The Foreign Legion would remain for a few years. “I do not 
believe that Your Majesty’s power can be shattered by a measure imposed 
on me by circumstances.” The decision was announced at the opening of 
the Chamber. Austria could do nothing, for a struggle with Prussia was 
at hand. 

When Maximilian realized that the game was up, Charlotte volunteered 
to go to Paris and Rome. She left in July and reached Paris when the 
Emperor’s prestige had been shattered by his unimpressive role in the 
Austro-Prussian War. Since the safety of France was in danger, her resources 
were needed at home and Maximilian would have to fend for himself. More- 
over the Emperor was weary, in constant pain, and depressed. Even the 
Empress had lost faith in the adventure. Charlotte’s unheralded arrival 
was extremely unwelcome. ‘While the Emperor wrote that he was ill in 
bed, the Empress called at the Grand Hotel, listened with sympathy to 
the story of disillusion and the renewed appeal for help, but could offer 
no consolation. ; 

Charlotte. And the Emperor? Shall I not be able to see him? 

Eugénie. He is unwell. 

Charlotte. | must see kim. Otherwise I shall break in. 

In reporting the interview to her husband Charlotte reported that she 
knew less about China than “these people” about Mexico. She thought the 
Empress had lost much of her youth. “Amid all their greatness any sort 
of pressure is irksome to them and they can endure no longer.” 

Next day she was received at Saint Cloud and reiterated the demand of 
Maximilian and herself for the continuance of financial support and for 
the use of French troops till the whole country was pacified. As she 
described the desperate plight of her adopted country, reminded her host 
of his promises, and appzaled to his sense of honour, he sat silent as tears 
rolled down his cheeks. At last he replied that he could do nothing more. 
After further talk Charlotte exclaimed that she would see the Ministers 
who were holding their master back, and the host undertook to consult 
them once again. The agitating interview had lasted an hour and a half. 
After interviewing the Ministers of Foreign Affairs, War and Finance and 
the Austrian Ambassadcr, she returned to Saint Cloud next day where a 
Ministerial Council unanimously decided to liquidate the adventure in 
view of the threat of war from the United States and the danger to the 
dynasty from the unpopularity of the enterprise. The Emperor, reported 
Charlotte to her husband after the interview, had been degenerating 
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physically and morally for the last two yeàrs; the Empress was incapable 
of directing affairs and did more harm than good. They were getting old 
and childish and were often in tears. Even now she refused to despair. A 
third interview took place when the Emperor called at her hotel. She 
implored him to summon the Chamber, dissolve it if it refused supplies, 
and issue a direct appeal to the country.~ It was all in vain. 

Emperor. Xou must not indulge in illusions. 

Charlotte. Your Majesty is directly concerned in this affair and should 
also not indulge in any. 

At this point he rose, bowed, and left the room. Two days later she 
was officially informed that no further aid was possible. 

Overwrought in mind and body she compared the Emperor to the Devil ` 
and his entourage to hell. On the eve of leaving Paris she reported the bad 
news-to her husband. “I have given you a moral triumph, but he has hell- 
on his side. It is not the Opposition, for he chooses the Chambers, still 
‘ less anxiety about the United States. He intends a long premeditated crime, 
not out of cowardice or discouragement or any reason but because he is 
the evil principle on earth. To me he is the devil in person. He has never 
_ loved you, for he is incapable of loving. When I said goodbye yesterday 

he even kissed my hand, but it is playacting. The reign is nearing its end 
and then we shall be able to breathe again.” The: first symptoms of mental 
derangement now appeared, including a suspicion that an attempt to poison 
her with a glass of orangeade had been made at Saint Cloud. 

“We had great pleasure in receiving the Empress Charlotte,” reported 
the Emperor to Maximilian on August 29, 1866, “but it was very painful 
to me to be unable to accede to her requests. Henceforward it is impossible 
` for me to give Mexico anothér écu or another man. Can you maintain 
yourself or will: you have to abdicate? If the former, my troops will remain 
as agreed till 1867; if the latter, other measures will be needed. You should 
issue a manifesto explaining the noble ambition which led to your accept- 
ance of the mandate offered by a large part of the Mexican people, and 
set forth the insurmountable obstacles which have forced you to renounce 
your task. Then summon a representative assembly and haye a government 
elected. Your Majesty will understand how painful it is for me to enter 
into such details, but it is no longef possible to lull ourselves with illusions, 
and the Mexican question, so far as it concerns France, musi be settled 
‘once for all.” Maximilian replied that he needed time to decide his future 
action. Charlotte’s only remaining hope was the Pope, and the Emperor 
supplied a special train to the Italian frontier; but by the time she reached 
the Vatican after a brief visit to Miramar she had developed persecution 
mania in acute form. She quickly grew to believe that even the most faithful 
members of her entourage were in league to poison her and for a brief 
space that even her adored husband was in the plot. Overcome by emotion 
during her audience with the Pope and by ‘his inability to help, she refused 
to leave the Vatican and a bed was made up for her in the Library. 
Convinced that she was about to be poisoned, she made her will and wrote 
a brief farewell to Maximilian. — 

The news that no aid could be expected from Europe reached Maximilian 
at the same time as the shattering blow of his wife’s illness. Should he now 
leave with the French troops? After a phase of vacillation he decided. to 
stay. The whole country was now in the hands of Juarez except Vera Cruz, 
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Mexico City, Pueblo and Queretaro. There was no money to pay the troops, 
and the Generals quarrelled about strategy. The doomed ruler and 
Miramon, former Conservative President, transferred their headquarters to 
Queretaro, where they were promptly beseiged. Three months later, after 
a series of unsuccessful sorties, the town was captured and they were taken 
prisoner. Appeals for clemency from the European Courts and Washington 
were ignored, and on June 19, 1867, the Prince, fearless and dignified to 
the last, was shot with two Generals at his side. 

The news reached Paris as the Great Exhibition was closing, and there 
was a fierce outcry against the Emperor who was doubly responsible, first 
for initiating the enterprise and then for abandoning his protégé. “He will 
never recover from this curse,” exclaimed Thiers; “this outrage will over- 
whelm him with the contempt of France.” “The grief of the Empress is 
profound,” telegraphed Metternich to Vienna. “I have seen them crying 
over the result which to some extent involves their responsibility. It is 
touching to see the Emperor so despised for his share in the horrible result 
in urging the Emperor Maximilian to accept this crown of thorns. It is 
hardly to be imagined what a deep impression the news has produced here.” 
No one reproached him more bitterly than he reproached himself. “The 
appalling news has plunged us into the deepest grief,” he telegraphed to 
Francis Joseph. “I both deplore and admire the Emperor’s energy in fight- 
ing single-handed against a party which has only triumphed by treachery. 
I am inconsolable at having with the best intentions contributed towards 
such a lamentable result. Will Your Majesty accept the expression of 
sincerest and deepest regard?” The heart-broken widow lingered for another 
60 years without regaining her reason. The whole enterprise had proved 
an unmitigated disaster: not a stick was saved from the wreck. French 
soldiers had died, French money had been poured out,-French investments 
had been lost and the prestige of France had sunk to its lowest ebb since 
Waterloo. In the pregnant phrase of Metternich it was the Moscow of the 
Second Empire. 

i G. P. Goocu 


' 


To be continued. 


THE DICKENS READINGS 


HUNDRED years ago—to be precise, on April 29, 1858—Charles 

Dickens appeared on the platform of the St. Martin’s Hall, London, 

to give his first professional reading of excerpts from his own novels. 
That his success was immediate and enormous probably surprised no one 
who had already heard him read for charity or who knew, from his per- 
flormances on the amateur stage, that he was endowed with a generous 
measure of histrionic skill. Yet it might have been better, both for Dickens 
and posterity, if the audiences at this and the subsequent readings of his first 
tour had, by giving him a merely lukewarm reception, discouraged him from 
carrying on with what his friend and future biographer, John Forster, con- 
demned as a public exhibition for private gain unbecoming to a man of 
letters and a gentleman. For although it would be rash to assert that the 
readings alone killed Dickens, it seems tolerably clear that if he had given 
them up when it became obvious that the-strain was having an adverse effect 
on his health, he might have lived a few years longer and thus, among other 
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things; have finished Edwin Drood. But it is fruitless to speculate on what 
might have been. Dickens “had long ago: begun burning the candle at both 
ends,”. wrote G. K. Chesterton, redeeming the cliché with the just observa- 
tion that “in the matter of natural endowments there have been few men with 
so great and glorious a candle to burn.” It is, therefore, difficult to escape 
the conclusion that even if he had not devoted so much time during the last 
dozen years of his life to his reading tours of Britain and the U.S.A., he 
would have found some other outlet for his colossal energy which might 
have proved equally deleterious to his health. 

Be that as it may, it is perhaps significant that when he first decided to 
give readings for his own profit, he was in the throes of an emotional upset 
about his failing marriage. “The domestic unhappiness remains so strong 
upon me,” he wrote, “that I-can’t write and .. . can’t rest one minute. In 
this condition, though nothing can alter or soften it, I have a turning notion 
that the mere physical effort and change of the readings would be good as 
another means of bearing it.” Then, too, he wanted money for improvements 
to Gad’s Hill, which hé had bought two years before, and he thought; rightly, 
that it would come in faster from the readings than from a new novel. 
Whether he also thought that the readings would turn out to be the extra- 
ordinary triumph that they were is improbable. The fact remains that every- 
where he went he was received with frantic enthusiasm and a demonstration 
of popular affection such as has never been accorded to any other English 
writer. As soon as he stepped on to the platform, walking, as was his habit, 
with his right shoulder thrust forward, flower in buttonhole, gloves in hand, 
he was greeted with thunderous applause which, renewed at the end of the 
performahie, frequently continued until after he had changed his clothes 
and left the building. To us of the present day, inured as we are to the 
hysterical adulation inspired- by certain types of entertainers, it may seem 
strange that people sometimes offered £5 for a stall to hear a novelist read; 
that fashionable women almost fought for the petals falling from his 
geranium buttonhole, stood with their chins wedged against the platform, 
or sat in heaps upon the steps. Yet such things happened, not once or twice, 
but on almost every one of his public appearances, and in: places as far apart 
as Darlington and Dublin, as Washington and Wolverhampton. 

It is difficult for us, who never heard him, to realize what it was that pro- 
duced these effects on audience after audience. Something more than 
histrionic skill must have been the cause, although that undoubtedly had its 
place. There must have been some extraordinary magnetism in the reader 
himself, some flashing vitality that enabled him to transcend the mere 
mechanics of his art and almost hypnotize those seated crowds of people. It 
is certain that Carlyle, who did not praise lightly, asserted that “he had no 

-conception, before hearing Dickens read, of what capacities lie in the human 
face and voice. No theatre stage could have had more players than seemed 
to flit about his face, and all tones were present.” Carlyle was not the only 
one to comment on the physical transformation Dickens seemed to undergo 
as he passed from one character to another, “Watching him, hearkening to 
him,” wrote Charles Kent, “his individuality altogether disappeared, and 
we saw before us instead, just as the case might happen to be, Mr. Pickwick, 
or Mrs. Gamp, or Dr. Marigold, or little Paul Dombey, or Mr. Squeers, or 
Sam Weller, or Mr. Peggotty, or some other of those immortal personages.” 
Indeed, the only recorded criticism of Dickens’s portrayal of any of his 
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characters came from an American who affirmed that he had no more idea 
of Sam Weller than a cow had of pleating shirts. 

Of ‘course, Dickens did not wholly rely on natural gifts to produce his 
effects. The texts of all the readings were revised time and time again, and 
in the margins were stage directions to himself, such as “Rising Action,” 
“Snap your fingers,” “Scrooge melting,” and so on. Moreover, he practised 
assiduously and introduced a new reading to the public only when he had 
achieved absolute mastery over every episdde and perfection in the intona- 
tion of every syllable. The reading from Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions he 
rehearsed more than 200 timés, and even then he hesitated to add it to his 
repertoire until a group of friends, among whom was Robert Browning, had 
heard it in private and pronounced it good. He devised 16 readings in all. 
His own favourite was the continuous narrative of David Copperfield, 
introduced on his second tour, but it was A Christmas Carol which was the 
most consistently popular with his audiences. Other firm favourites were 
the Trial and Bob Sawyer’s Party from Pickwick, the Squeers scenes from 
Nicholas Nickleby, and the Death of Little Paul from Dombey and Son, the 
last of, which seldom failed to move almost every listener to tears. He had 
his failures, too; but because he was the most popular Englishman of his 
age, because of his preternatural power over an ‘audience, because, in short, 
he was Dickens, even these were received with little less than the usual 
amount of rapturous attention. Nevertheless, both The Boy at Mugby and 
The Barbox Brothers were quietly dropped from his repertoire as soon as 
they decently could be. But after the first tour of 1858/59, during which his 
health had been good enough to enable him almost to enjoy the perpetual 
rush from station to hotel, from hotel to hall, from hall to station, the 
readings imposed great strain on him. He began to suffer from an excrucia- 
ting pain and swelling in his right foot. He was also afflicted, intermittently, 
with palpitation, buzzing in the head and difficulty in breathing. And during 
his American tour of 1867/68, when he gave no fewer than 76 readings in 
20 weeks, the long distances he had to travel and the inordinate severity of 
the weather took such a toll of his strength that he was several times on the 
verge of collapse. Yet the sea voyage home seemed to do him so much good 
that his doctor, seeing him shortly after his return, exclaimed: “Good Lord! 
Seven years younger!” 

It was unfortunate that Dickens took this seeming improvement in his 
health to be more complete than it really was, because it encouraged him to 
carry out a farewell reading tour at home. It was even more unfortunate that 
for a new reading he should have chosen the murder of Nancy by Bill Sikes 
from Oliver Twist, since by so doing he probably signed his own death 
warrant. Yet even he hesitated at first about introducing it into his repertoire, 
because it might be “so horrible as to keep them away another time.” But in 
spite of the objections of his family and friends, who had attended a private 
rehearsal of the reading and ‘had sat petrified as Dickens, with appalling 
realism, had simulated Nancy’s last gasping shrieks, when Mrs. Keeley, the 
famous actress, informed him that‘“the public have been looking for a 
sensation these last 50 years or so, and by heaven, they have got it!” he 
hesitated no longer. He gave the first public reading of the Murder at-the 
beginning of 1869, and from the first its reception was all he had hoped for. 
A friend wrote to him: “I am bound to tell you that I had an almost 
irresistible impulse upon me to scream, and if anyone had cried out I should 
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have followed.” At Clifton a dozen to 20 young women “were carried out 
stiff and rigid,” and at Edinburgh Dickens noticed after the performance 
that Ballantyne, his face drained of colour, “sat staring over a glass of 
champagne in the wildest way:” The effect of the Murder on Dickens himself 
was very serious. When he read it his pulse jumped from 72 to 110 or 120, 
and afterwards he was so utterly prostrated that he had regularly to be. 
helped to his retiring room, where he would have to lie down for 10 minutes 
“before he could utter a rational or consecutive sentence.” He also had a 
recurrence of the severe pain in his foot, and when an attack of giddiness at 
Blackpool was followed at Chester by a deadness of the left side, his doctors, 
rightly judging that he was on the verge of paralysis, forbade him to read 
again for several months. Later, however, they so far relented as to allow 
him to give 12 farewell readings, at the same time hinting that if he read 
the Murder again they would not be answerable for the consequences. But 
Dickens would not listen. His “atrocious novelty” had become an obsession 
with him, and although, when he read it for the last time in-March, 1870, 
he had his customary success, it was noticed that his gestures and move- 
ments were those of a tired old man. He was, in truth, but a wraith of his 
former self. The 423 readings he had given in the previous 12 years may have 
brought him in the large sum of £45,000, but they had undoubtedly con- 
demned him to an early death. Whether he himself realized this is doubtful. 

All the evidence suggests that where his health was concerned he refused to 
look facts in the face. To the Jast he seems to have had the impression that 
the irregular action of his heart was of nervous origin, that his paralytic 
symptoms were caused by something in the medicine he was taking. Barely 
three months later, however, he fell from his chair at the dinner table, suffer- 
ing a stroke from which he never regained consciousness. 

It was left to ‘another eminent Victorian, John Ruskin, to make the aptest 
comment on this melancholy event, when, in 1874, on being invited to give a 
series of lectures, he declined, remarking that “the miserable death of poor 
Dickens, when he might have been writing blessed books till he was 80, but 
for the pestiferous demand of the mob, is a-very solemn warning to us all, 
if we would take it.” 

ROBE WOODALL 


TRENDS IN SPAIN 


ESPITE the many political developments that have taken place in 

Spain during the past year, few observers could deny that Francisco 

Franco has continually strengthened his personal position. Confident 
that the NATO nations, of which Spain is an unofficial partner would 
not permit any change in the status quo, which could in turn jeopardize 
the huge American military installations in his domain, Franco has pursued 
a policy of playing off one political force against another. The broadening 
of the representation in the Cabinet a year ago served to sound the death 
knell of the direct influence of the Falange in the Government; however, 
let us not suppose that it has in any way lessened the party’s influence 
as a political force. On the contrary, various “radical” elements within 
the party, now freed from responsibility to a Government of which they. 
are not a part, may well provide the nucleus of an effective opposition. 
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José Antonio Giron, thé young ex-Minister of Labour, who held his 
portfolio longer than any Minister under the Franco régime and was 
dismissed from office last February, had as Franco’s spokesman to the 
workers gained considerable prestige in recent years. Senor Giron is today 
the leader of the “republican-radical” wing of the Falange. 

By continually speaking out as being in favour of a return to power of 
the Monarchy, and in acquiescing to assumption of a dominant’ role by 
the Opus Dei, the Roman Catholic secular society, Franco has in actual 
fact been playing Machiavellian politics. He knows full well that the 
Spanish people would never want to see the return to power of the 
Monarchy or the resumption of the economic and political influence 
exercised by the Church in the past. The horrors and bloodshed dealt, out 
during the “Asturian revolts” by the Monarchist Gil Robles-Lerroux 
Government of the Republic, in 1934, have not been erased from the 
memories of Spanish workers; nor have the large mass of Spaniards, 
including the still young adults, forgotten that when the Azana Government 
outlawed the Church, in 1933, the Jesuits literally controlled the entire 
economic framework of the nation—finance, public utilities, industries and 
shipping companies. Franco was well aware of the support he could expect, 
when last May, with impunity, he took the unprecedented step of announc~ 
ing in the Press the arrests: of prominent pro-Monarchist and Catholic 
leaders, including the editor-publisher brother of Dr. Angel Herrera, the 
Bishop of Malaga, who is the leader of the Catholic forces in Spain. 
The Falange youth, and the ex-Falange youth, are finding it difficult to 
alter their attitude towards the Monarchy, told as they were for years that 
the Monarchy was the root of most of Spain’s past evils. An indication 
of the attitude of these young people was provided by the demonstrations 
by young Falangistas on November 20, the anniversary of the death of 
José Antonio Primo de Rivera, founder of the Falange Party, protesting 
against Franco’s pronouncements regarding the return to power of the 
Monarchy. Bearing the above facts in mind, is it not a possibility that 
the Syndicalist-Republican-Falange may well develop into an effective 
opposition within the framework of the present Spanish political structure? 

Events during the past few months have indicated that Franco is applying 
to foreign policy the same tactics with which he has been so successful 
on the home front. While the Americans have continued to invest 
millions of dollars on the Peninsula, Franco has changed his tune as 
regards the Soviet Union. Perhaps the most significant statement made 
concerning the successful launching of the first of the earth’s satellites. 
indicative of this apparent change in attitude of the Spanish Government 
towards the Soviet Union, was made by Franco at the inauguration of an 
American built power plant. Franco said: “We cannot deny the political 
importance of the fact that a nation has succeeded in launching the 
first artificial satellite. This could not have happened in the old Russia. 
Whether we like it or not, such a feat could not be realized in a country 
disunited or where disorder reigned.” Concrete evidence of this shift in 
policy were the months of negotiations with the Poles which culminated 
in a trade agreement in July, the first such agreement between Spain and 
a Communist power; and not only did a SEO (Falangist Student Organiza- 
tion) delegation represent Spain at the Moscow Youth Festival last summer, 
but few, if any, delegates to the International Geophysical Conference, at 
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Barcelona, were accorded the warm reception “as were those from the 
U.S.S.R. Furthermore, athletes from behind the Iron Curtain, such as 
Emil Zatopek, have been making appearances in increasing numbers at 
Spanish sporting events over the past year. 

Speculation that the Russians were willing to establish diplomatic 
relations with Madrid first came to light in February of 1957, when Spanish 
Republican Premier, Juan Negrin died in Paris. Negrin had, before he died,’ 
handed over the receipt for some £253 million of Spanish gold (or what 
remained of it) to Franco’s representative in the French capital. This gold | 
had been sent to Moscow by the Republicans for safe keeping during the 
Civil War. When denounced by some as a treacherous action, Negrin’s 
Republican colleagues were quick to reply that the Soviet Union concurred 
‘with this move. Whether or not this is true we may never know, but if the 
Communist powers are to establish diplomatic relations with Madrid, 
this could well have been the opening move. These overtures on the part 
of the Spaniards are not simply the result of what the Spanish Press refers 
to as “diplomatic realism” but rather economic realism, considering the 
extent to which the nation stands to gain from trade with the Eastern 
Europeans. In the absence of effective domestic consumer demand, Spanish 
industrialists stand to reap rich rewards from foreign trade. As a result 
of the recent agreement with the Poles Spain will receive coal, of which 
she is greatly in need of, in exchange for shoes, cutlery and textiles. Though 
no official agreement has been signed with Czechoslovakia, Spanish oranges 
and wine have been, and continue to be, exchanged for Czech lorries and 
machinery. Talks are now going on between the Spaniards and East 
Germans and the signing of an agreement should take place soon. 

Though it would very likely be most difficult to get the Spanish people 
to acquiesce to the return of the Monarchy, it would not be too difficult 
to get them to accept the establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
Russians. Spanish industrialists see unlimited vistas of trade with the Com- 
munist world; and the Falange who bitterly oppose American economic, 
military and cultural penetration of Spain know that a Russian Embassy 
in Madrid would cause indignant American protests. Would not Franco’s 
hand be immensely strengthened with both American and Russian 
Embassies in his capital? Great Britain could quite possibly be the first 
of the major powers to feel the impact of “Spanish—Soviet friendship.” 
Francisco Franco has never taken an official stand on the question of 
the return of Gibraltar to Spain: this having largely been the purview of 
the Falangist youth organizations. Would he hestitate to do so now? There 
is every likelihood that the admission of Spain to the Security Council of 
the United Nations Organization is but a matter of months. Will not a 
Spain, supported by some of the Sout-east Asian and Latin American 
nations, plus the Russian bloc, be in a position for exerting considerable 
pressure? ` ORLANDO MARTINEZ. 


VICTOR HUGO AND THE FUTURE OF EUROPE 
“TY IVERS, like mighty trumpets, proclaim to the ocean the beauty of 
: the earth, the’ cultivation of thé fields, the splendour of cities,and 
the glory of men.” Winston Churchill might have conceived this 
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spacious image; and „Bernard Shaw might well have written: “Catholicism 
is necessary for society and Protestantism for civilization.” In fact, G.B.S. 
did, no doubt unwittingly, paraphrase this dictum in his celebrated, 
“Though all society is founded on intolerance, all improvement is founded 
on tolerance.” Both of these Hugo pronouncements appear in The Rhine, 
a collection of impressions and reflections penned in 1839 and 1841 which, 
though a minor work compared with Les Misérables and La Légende Des. 
Siècles, is illumined by rare flåshes'of genius and reveals the poets 
matchless eye for the -infinite variety of contour and colour in persons 
` and things. Hugo magnificently evokes the grandeur of the castle-crested 
hills of Rhine—but does not forget the four fat German burghers he spied 
at a table heaped with fish, pasties, meat, fruit and wine, “the first red, . 
the second crimson, the third purple, and the fourth violet.” Waxing 
facetious in his zest for the enchanting Rhineland, he puns gaily, telling 
how- each tourist tipped the French hussar whose pistol shot demonstrated 
the famous sevenfold echo of St. Goar, and then retired “aprés avoir payé 
son écho (écot)!” The prevailing mood of The Rhine is, however, a serious 
if not a solemn one. Perhaps no nation other than the Chinese, with whom 
Paul Morand has compared the French, has felt more strongly than the 
French that hallowed regard for the past which the Romans called pietas 
It was Clemenceau who said: “The dead brought forth the living; the 
living will revere the dead.” In this sentiment Hugo profoundly concurred, 
and much of his travelogue is an awed tribute to the epic figures whose 
ghosts he felt still haunted the banks of this “lion” of rivers—Caesar, 
Drusus, the great Electors, the Emperors, the saints, the fair women of 
legend and, most recently, Napoleon and Hoche. “The odour of blood still 
pervades the plain,” he writes. “The perfume of sainted and beautiful 
women still lingers on the mountain side.” 

The rather unexpected estuary into which Hugo’s Rhine flows (to use 
a metaphor which he might not have disdained) is an intriguing plan for 
European peace which he unfolds in his lengthy “Conclusion.” To many 
his proposal will seem absurdly naive; to a few, perhaps, inspired; to all, 
certainly, curious and wistfully reminiscent of a world less complex than 
the one that confronts us today. 

The essence of Hugo’s scheme is as follows: In the past the peace of 
Europe was threatened by two predatory powers, Turkey and Spain. These 
have been largely ‘devoured and replaced by two no less dangerous nations, 
Russia and Britain. The ideal means of frustrating their knavish designs 
on Europe would be the unification of that continent. But since this is 
impossible (it having been tried in vain by a great Frenchman) the next 
best thing is the consolidation of Europe by means of an entente between 
its two dominant powers, France and Germany (or Prussia), neither of 
which would accept unification under the ægis of the other. France and 
Germany would ideally complement each other. Germany “feels” and 
France “thinks,” each thus performing one of the twin essential functions 
of “civilized man.” Besides, Europe is big enough to provide an ample 
sphere of influence for both. Germany’s would extend north and east 
from the Rhine and so equip her to contain Russia; France’s, starting from 
the left bank of the Rhine, would stretch south and west, building her 
into a mighty bulwark against Britain. Furthermore, now that Napoleon 
had vanished from the European scene, no lasting cause of mutual fear or 
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antagonism need exist between them. A Prussia denied access to the 
ocean might conceivably be jealous of a France blessed with fine ports 
and miles of seaboard; and a France denied a defensible frontier on 
the Rhine might well fear Prussian aggression. Then let Prussia’s legitimate- 
desire for ocean frontage, Hugo argues. be gratified by the cession (at 
England’s expense) of Hanover and the free ports of Hamburg and 
Bremen. And let France resume possession of the left bank of the Rhine, 
Thus Europe would know peace, since the two major powers would be 
content as they never had been content since the prevailing powers at 
the Congress of Vienna, eager to drive a wedge between France and 
` Prussia, gave the Rhineland to the latter instead of the Hanover she needed 
both to gain the ocean and to round out her domain. 

Rich dividends would accrue from the consequent entente between 
France and Prussia not only to Europe but to the world at large. Foiled 
in Europe, Russia would turn to Asia, where her murky light would shine 
relatively brightly against Asian darkness. Meanwhile Britain’s traditional 
cupidity would lead her against the African savage whom, once subdued, it 
will be France’s role to civilize. (France’s failure in Algeria Hugo predicts, 
attributing ıt to the gulf separating her culture from the barbarity of the 
natives. Success in colonization demands a stiff dose of British ruthless- 
ness!) Thus all the nations, the.good and the less good—that is, those 
. friendly and those hostile to France—will play their appointed part in 
implementing the divine plan for world peace . . . What will make this. 
recipe appear incredibly naive to many is that it is based on the assumption 
that France alone holds the secret of civilization and that only French 
displeasure can seriously disturb the peace. On both these points Hugo 
is indeed humourlessly positive. For him French literature is not merely 
the world’s greatest but the “only real” literature: To him Vienna, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg,-London,-are “mere cities,” while Paris is “a brain . . . the 
metropolis of humanity.” He fails notoriously to consider the possible 
consequences of Prussia’s chagrin if the western half of the’ Rhineland 
were suddenly reft from her. Nor dozs it occur to him that, far from 
being satisfied with Hanover, Prussia might some day use the resources 
of a greater Germany in a bid for world conquest. Also he extravagantly 
flatters both France and Germany when he calls them the “head” and the 
“heart” respectively, little suspecting the Schrecklichkeit to which the “heart* 
would descend twice in a generation, and the acts-of flagrant folly- that the 
“head” would commit. 

In exténuation of Hugo’s chauvinism we must n SR that in his 
day France was the only country wherein men had come to cherish the 
ideals of humanism and humanitarianism with genuine religious fervour. 
England had won partial freedom for Englishmen; France demanded total 

emancipation for all mankind in the name of the simple concept that 
“a man is a man”—a theory which has still not won universal acceptance 
in the Western world. Hugo’s belief in Germany as fundamentally noble 
is likewise based on her substantial contribution to the arts of peace in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, before Prussian leaders began 
plugging for patriotism and militarism rather than for culture. Another 
curious shortcoming for the future seer of Guernsey is his failure to 
predict the growing prominence of the United States -in world affairs. In 
1841 he tersely: disposes of. the United States as “that colony whose 
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nationality is an affront” to elsewhere unchallenged Britain. How would 
he have evaluated, one wonders in passing, the influence exerted by this 
former colony today? Would he have sided with the-Frenchmen who see’ 
in its might the strongest’ guarantee that the freedom inseparable from 
French civilization will not perish from the earth? Or would he, like many 
other thoughtful Frenchmen, have seen in a United States threatening to 
use atomic weapons in defence of her Arabian oil a modern Carthage 
fraught with greater menace to the culture of which France is the shrine 
than Britain, the ruthless commercial colossus of his day? 

These errors of omission and commission conceded, it cannot be denied 
that Hugo showed a keen awareness of the direction from which the winds 
of war were to‘ blow from his time to ours. And whatever the demerits of 
his plan, one can hardly contend that the consequences of adopting it might 
have been more disastrous than the consequences of failure to adopt it 
have been. In fact, a strong case can be made for the contention that none 
of the three wars that have ravaged Europe in the past 90 years would 
have occurred had Hanover been ceded to Prussia and the left bank of 
the Rhine to France, as Hugo recommended. Humiliated by Napoleon, 
Prussia had indeed reverted under Stein to the conviction that war, as 
Mirabeau put it, had to be her “national industry.” But the cession of 
Hanover might well have prevented the emergence of the aggressive spirit 
necessary to grab it: And the lack of the Rhineland would have given 
Bismarck a deal less iron wherewith to implement his aim to make Prussia 
supreme in Europe. After Bismarck, of course, it was too late. Bismarck 
led inevitably to William IJ and he to Hitler, and European unity based 
on an entente between France and Germany -was doomed. The threefold 
conflagration which Hugo predicted as a result of friction between a waning 
France and a waxing Prussia was lit by Germans rather than, as Hugo feared, 
by Frenchmen, but would there have been any conflagration at all if 
Hugo’s plan had been adopted? 

The argument that it could not have been adopted because Europe was 
not ready for it seems at first difficult to refute. Undeniably it took the 
horrors of World War I to chasten French and German statesmen to the 
point of readiness to settle the Saar question as amiably as Hugo would 
have had them settle that of the Rhineland over a century ago. At that 
time the need for a peaceful solution did not and could not have appeared 
as urgent as it does today. That is why, as Maurois points out, Hugo’s 
scheme roused a storm of protest even in France, whose statesmen curiously 
saw only how powerful Hanover would make Prussia—not how secure the 
Rhine frontier would make France. But surely the unreadiness of Europe 
and the chauvinism of her statesmen were no reasons why Hugo should 
not have presented his plan and recommended its adoption with all the 
eloquence at his command! And one cannot but admire the tact wherewith 
he operates. In his apparent determination to see and hear no evil on either 
side of the Rhine, it is permissible to assume that he was by no means the 
simpleton we are at first tempted to, think him. Emulating Lady Cecily in 
“Captain Brassbound’s Conversion”—or for that matter any good school- 
teacher—he may well have hoped, by dint of constantly reminding France 
and Germany that they are “noble, generous, valiant,” to shame them into — 
actually being so. 

Hugo’s conviction that European unity is part of the divine plan (“Tt will 
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come! God alone knows how-—but it will!) is touching, but his consequent 
readiness to commend every move calculated to promote it is clearly 
dangerous. To cite the instinct of the beaver building its dam and that of 
Napoleon wading through blood to an imperial throne as parallel instances 
of Providence moving in our midst is to commit what most thoughtful 
people will pronounce as non sequitur, if for no other reason than to 
deny the divine right of Hitler. Certainly less fraught with pernicious 
. consequences is Shaw’s doctrine that the heavens are empty and that men 
are free to establish a hell or a heaven: here below. In reality, of course, 
Hugo’s and Shaw’s positions are by no means as discrepant as the former’s 
repeated reference-to God and the latter’s rejection of a conventional deity 
would suggest. God for Hugo is often little more than a synonym for 
destiny, a power even: less personal than the Life Force which Shaw sees 
at work in all living things, now and for evermore. 

Like Shaw, Hugo is positive that, whatever gods there be, they help those 
who help themselves, and that without the concerted efforts of men of 
goodwill peace is unattainable. His acceptance of the fact that men of | 
illwill, like the poor, will always be with us precludes all callow proclama- 
tions that world peace and prosperity are, or ever will be, just around the 
corner. Wars and revolutions, Hugo affirms, will never vanish completely 
until the removal of their causes—the natural desire of peoples in the 
frozen North for a literal place in the sun, and the natural desire of the 
poor for a share in the world’s wealth. Fortunately, though injustice is 
inherent in man’s nature, the cold and the needy are gradually coming into 
their own, and the future looks steadily brighter. Despite. the nightmares 
of the past 50 years and the uncertainty prevailing today the thoughtful 
student of human affairs will doubtless agree that the future does look 
brighter than it did when Hugo wrote. And even the sceptic may find 
Hugo's optimism infectious: Perpetual peace, he confidently concludes, is 

“a hyperbola on the asymptote of which humanity is travelling!” à 
ERIK M. STEEL 
State University Teachers College, 
Brockport, New York. 


ARAB DISUNITY 


ODAY ‘the battle for power in the Middle East is more intense than 

it has been since the Arabs revolted against the Ottoman Turks 

40 years ago. The idea was then to form a united Arab empire, 
but only the progressive independence of a number of Arab States was 
materialized and no progress was made to achieve Arab unity. However, 
the Suez Canal incident of 1956 and the withdrawal of the British and 
French from Port Said created a perilous power-vacuum, the political 
consequences of which were felt thréughout the Arab States. Gradually 
there became a strengthening of the political ties of the Arab world, which 
created a stronger unity not only among those States following a neutral . 
policy, but also between them and thosa maintaining good relations with 
the West. This greater Arab solidarity can be easily understood because, 
apart from political issues, the Arabs have everything in common, and 
consider themselves different from the West. Their fear of being dominated 
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by the West is just as much responsible as Communism for them turning 
towards neutralism. This has made them sensitive to Western doctrines 


‘and to any alliance which an Arab country concludes with any country 


having a Western way of thinking. 

It seemed that these common factors would provide a solid basis on 
which to establish a single united Arab empire. Undoubtedly they would 
have had not President Nasser tried to capture the leadership of the Arab 
world with his neutral and anti-British and anti-French policies. Instead 
the Arab world has been divided into two distinct and opposite units. 
On one hand is the United Arab Republic consisting of the fusion of 
Egypt and Syria with the accession of the Yemen, headed by President 
Nasser, and on the other hand is the Iraq-Jordanian federation. With the 
formation of the United Arab Republic Egypt and Syria are now regarded 
as one country with one flag, one army, and one people, There will be a 
central Cabinet and Parliament in which the Egyptians and Syrians will, 
be represented in proportion to their numbers. Col. Nasser is President 
of the new republic and Shikri Kuwatly, who has been President of Syria, 
his deputy. Besides the union of the armed forces, the diplomatic services 
and foreign ministries will’ be amalgamated. There will be a common 
citizenship, but each territory will retain its own characteristics, and there 
will be separate administrations and legislatures for managing local affairs. 

Although political union is complete, the economic fusion of the two 
States is likely to be spread over a period of five years. Both countries 
have different currencies, which do not have parity of value on the world’s 
money market, and have different degrees of cover, while their foreign 
exchange is each controlled by a different policy. Apart from these facts, 


' both Egypt and Syria are faced with economic difficulties of their own 


which are likely to take some years to solve. Syria is indebted to Russia 
for the loans she is lending her at a rate of interest of 24 per cent per 
year, which she must eventually repay. Egypt also agreed to accept some 
£60 million worth of economic aid from Russia towards the end of last 
year. Until each is cleared of their debts to Russia and have built up a 
stable internal economy, economic fusion between the two States would 
involve several_ complications. Under the agreement providing for the 
accession of the Kingdom of the Yemen to the United Arab Republic, 
President Nasser and the King become members of a supreme council 
with equal rights to veto decisions put forward by the other. The Yemen 
has united its armed forces and diplomatic services with those of Egypt 
and Syria. The Yemen decided to join with the United Arab ‘Republic 
mainly to obtain more support for its claim on British Adam: any other 
reason for its accession is unconvincing. Yemen has nothing in common 


-with Egypt or Syria. It is absolutely ruled by. the monarch in a medieval 


tradition, and is socially and culturally centuries behind all other Arab 
States. Moreover, its position at the end of the Arabian peninsula makes 
political union with the United Arab Republic somewhat impractical. In 
fact, the absence of a common frontier between any of the three countries 
is likely to bring difficulties in the administration of the new unit. 

The union of Egypt and Syria has not been so much founded on the 
similarities between the two countries as the difference in their political 
systems could have made integration impossible. Thus the union was 
established on the foundation that both countries had identical foreign 
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policies for the past two years. In accordance with Egyptian foreign and 
economic policy, the Syrian Ba’ath Socialist Party, which were the main 
force in the Syrian Government, have been working with the Communist 
Party, following an anti-Western policy and strengthening Syria’s relations 
with the Soviet Union. The Syrian Communist Party began to gain strength 
at an alarming rate, which caused the Ba’aths such concern that they asked 
for union with Egypt as President Nasser restricted the activities of the 
Communists in Egypt in order to secure his own position and not to 
jeopardize his neutral policy. The union is indeed a setback to the Syrian 
Communist Party as a single-party system similar to President Nasser’s 
own National Union will now function in Syria. Had it not been for 
increasing Communist activity the United Arab Republic would not have 
materialized. X 

The Iraq-Jordanian federation has been founded as a rival to the United. 
Arab Republic, the ultimate aim of both being to unite and lead > 
the Arab world. Although there are similarities between the two unions, 
the former is more real and has more favourable conditions for lasting. 
than the latter. The federation was formed after an agreement was signed 
between King Feisal of Iraq and King Hussein of Jordan, which makes 
King Feisal the head of the union and King Hussein his deputy. There 
will be a Federal Cabinet and Parliament, in which the people of Iraq 
and Jordan will have equal representation. Each King will retain his 
constitutional rights over his own country which will have its own govern- 
ment and legislature. The Federal Parliament will consist of 40 members, 
20 from Iraq and 20 from Jordan. The armed forces will be united, and 
foreign affairs, currency, banking, and foreign trade, including foreign 
exchange, will become federal responsibility. There will, of course, be a 
common citizenship. Iraq will contribute 80 per cent towards the federa- 
tion’s expenditure and Jordan 20 per cent. This will allow Jordan to save 
large sums from her national Budget for developing industries as a means 
to raise her standard of living. A most important clause in the Constitution 
is that each member can preserve its obligations under treaties made before 
the union. This means that Iraq. can still continue to be a member of 
the Baghdad Pact. Jordan will benefit from the union as she will save on 
her diplomatic services, but her position in the United Nations will not be 
affected. Moreover, the abolition of customs between the two countries will 
help to increase Jordan’s exports. 

Generally speaking the Iraq-Jordanian federation has almost everything 
in its favour for their currencies are based on sterling; they have a common 
frontier; their kings are second cousins; and their armed forces are trained 
and equipped by the same methods. None of these similarities exist in 
the United Arab Republic. On the whole, the Iraq-Jordanian federation 
is definitely the stronger of the two unions both politically and economic- 
ally. But which union will become supreme does, of course, depend on 
how the uncommitted Arab States will react to their foreign policies. It 
is now possible that Jordan will, like Iraq, join the Baghdad Pact and 
accept the Eisenhower doctrine. If she does, it will greatly increase the 
strength of the federation and make it even a more powerful rival to the 
United Arab Republic, which considers the Eisenhower doctrine irrelevant 
to Middle East realities, Although President Nasser professes a policy of 
strict neutrality, he has not hesitated to accept Soviet economic and military 
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aid, and is quite likely to go on doing so while the Communists continue 
to foster Arab nationalism. In this case Iraq and Jordan will have to 
continue to retain their good relations with the. West as an insurance 
against losing their independence. 

Both unions are open for other Arab States to join, but it is doubtful 
whether any of the other Arab monarchy countries will sacrifice their 
independence to come under a Nasser dictatorship. Despite several things 
in which they have in common with Egypt, the majority look to the 
West for their trade and economic aid,-and are unlikely to forego these 
to please Nasser. King Saud of Saudi Arabia has openly criticized the new 
United Arab Republic, but he is reluctant to join with Iraq and Jordan 
to form a powerful union against it. There are several reasons why he 
is unwilling to share the wealth of his oil resources with Iraq and Jordan 
which have a common frontier with Saudi Arabia. Although King Saud 
- has accepted the Eisenhower doctrine and maintains good relations with 
the West he stands for Arab unity, and is unlikely to make any move that 
might hinder this aim. He is opposed to Iraq’s membership of the Baghdad 
Pact mainly on these grounds. But it must not be forgotten that important 
Saudi oil pipelines pass through Syria, and those bring the King a large 
revenue, Therefore, by joining the Iraq-Jordanian féderation King Saud 
would have to give up a valuable source of income. For the present at 
least Saudi Arabia is likely to remain outside either union. The creation 
of two separate political unions with almost opposite foreign policies has 
in fact divided the Arab world rather than unite it. It has produced a 
political situation which the Communists might easily exploit if the Western 
Powers fail to take the initiative. The two schools of thought which today 
divide Arab nationalism are both capable of deciding not only the future 
of the Arab world, but also that of the Middle East as a whole. In fact, 
‘West-East rivalry in this region has been intensified by the formation of 
the two unioas. During the past year the Soviet Union has given its full 
support to Arab nationalism, and through its offer of economic and military 
aid to independent Arab States has done much to increase the anti-Western 
tension caused by the Suez affair. Little counter measures have come either 
from Britain or France against this Russian initiative, because their own 
economic position limits their action of advancing assistance. Therefore, it 
has been left to the United States to try and outbid Russia in the Arab 
world. The United States has formulated its own Middle East policy, which 
aims at getting as many Arab countries as possible to accept the Eisenhower 
doctrine, 

The only thing that can bring a solution to the Arab problem is the 
easing of tension between Israel and the Arab States. At present their 
real fear is Israél, so it is doubtful whether the uncommitted Arab countries 
will accept the American Middle East policy so long as the United States 
is prepared to assist Israel in any direction. Moreover, the Russian pro- 
paganda against Israel has been helpful in convincing the Arabs that the 
Communists have no motives behind their support of Arab nationalism. 
Thus the present position of the Arab world does not concern only the 
Arabs themselves, but also the Western Powers and Russia. The future 
of the Arabs will depend on which of these two blocs will win over the 
majority of the Arabs. i ; 

E. H. Rawrmes. 


A VISIT TO MACAO 
HE guidebooks call Macao the oldest foreign settlement in the Far 
East. A hundred years ago a visitor wrote of its “air of respectable 
antiquity,” and a correspondent of The Times said that it had “the 
appearance of a past greatness. If we except the houses of the Praya, ‘Fuit’ 
is written upon every wall.” There was a time when people who should have 
known referred to it as thie wickedest city in the world. Opium, gambling, 
prostitution, exotic and mysterious vices—all were reputed to flourish here. 
And the twentieth century reality? A little disappointing, drabber than one 
had supposed; less colourful than the advertisements led one to suspect. 

Sixty years after Vasco da Gama had found a way to India through the 
the storms of the Cape, Portuguese sailors and traders had made contact 
with China and established a settlement at Macao. Before their arrival 
Chinese pirates had used this harbour as a base for their raids up the 
inlets of the South China coast; and it was as a reward for destroying the 
menace of these marauders that the Portuguese were allowed to found a 
colony. This was almost exactly 400 years ago. Macao lies across the mouth 
of the Pearl River, some 40 miles west of Hong Kong. Regular steamers 
today link the two colonies together by day and night. The trip takes three 
and a half hours through junk-infested waters. The junks are part of the 
history of this seaboard. For centuries they have carried pirates, traders 
and fishermen across these bays and inlets. It is anybody’s guess how much 
they smuggle to and from China today. Nobody really controls the junks 
of the China coast. The customs can keep an easier check on the steamers 
and the people who use them: the-gamblers who-hope to make a fortune 
playing fan-tan; the tourists weighted down with cameras; the Chinese 
returning home; the Catholic priests returning to their fold; the secret 
agents of the Kuomintang and the agents of Red China; and the whole 
anonymous mass of the common people who travel steerage. 

Macao is redolent of history, and nowhere was I more conscious of this 
than when I stood on the ramparts of the old Portuguese Fort on the day 
after my arrival and looked down on the ruined facade of the Church of 
St. Paul. The grass grows green where the nave was, and the wide, worn 
stone steps lead up to it from the cobbled Avenida do Santa Antonio. This 
noble baroque facade is the most magnificent and striking of ruins. It is not 
old by the standards by which the Chinese or Indians measure their ruins, 
and not old compared with the treasures of Rome or the cathedral churches 
of Western Europe. It was built in the early decades of the seventeenth 
century and almost totally destroyed by fire in 1835. Only the facade with 
its niches of weathered saints, with its central figure of the Virgin Mary and 
the representation of Christ with the Dove in the centre of the top tier-— 
only this towering front remains to tell of the church the Jesuits built as 
the eastern outpost of the Faith. Of the seminary and college that formerly 
stood on the same site the fire left nothing. But here the zealous missionaries 
from the West, who had come, inspired by the dream and death of St. 
Francis Xavier, in the wake of da Gama, learned Chinese and compiled 
dictionaries, equipping themselves in preparation for the vision that had 
come to them of a world won for Christ. From this church and seminary 
dedicated to the Mother of God the priests set out to win the countries of 
the East. Many of them laid. down their lives. Has not this College of St. 
Paul been called the seminary of martyrs? 
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The Protestants came much later; and the churchyard which is the special 
pilgrim place of Protestants lies to the north of the Catholic ruin, inside a 
high wall at the foot of the hill where the Portuguese poet, Camoens, is 
said to have written part of the Lusiad. It was raining hard when I photo- 
graphed the flat, rectangular tombs of Robert Morrison and his wife who 
lie here under the dark irees side by side. It was in 1807 that Morrison 
reached Macao, and he died in the Canton Xavier never reached in 1834. 
In all that time he is said to have made only 10 Chinese converts. But the 
Bible he translated and the Anglo-Chinese Dictionary he compiled were 
channels by which western ideas started to penetrate increasing numbers 

` of Chinese minds. In the schools and universities which Morrison’s succes- 
sors founded in China were born the ideas which, within a century, were 
to change the unchanging East beyond all recognition. 

‘Macao has a frontier with China. Since the time it was first leased to 
Portugal the Chinese set a barrier across the thin neck of the pendant 
peninsula to keep the merchants out of China—a barrier where they could 
control the ingress of the western barbarians who came to trade, convert 
and exploit. In a cycle rickshaw I bumped northwards through the cobbled 
streets and between the peeling plaster walls of the old houses, Then I 
found myself on a straight road which led to the Porta do Cerco or Barrier 
Gate and—if I had been allowed to go beyond it—would have taken me 
through the West River delta to Canton. The rickshaw boy stopped before 
we got to the gate. He hissed “No photo! No photo!” at me as I fumbled 
with my camera, At the gateway to Red China photographs are forbidden. 
It is a casual frontier. Chinese pedestrians sauntered through the gate as 
I watched, the police and customs men peeping nonchalantly into their 
belongings and perfunctorily examining the passes. I knew that for years 
the Chinese had been passing through the Porta do Cerco, bringing their 
pigs and vegetables into the colony and carrying back fish into Kwangtung. 
Here the Bamboo Curtain had a chink in it. There was no enormous notice 
to warn the pedestrians going north that they were leaving the portals of 
the Free World; there were no guns and no barbed wire. The fuss was kept 
to the minimum. The Portuguese are realistic, and have long since dis- 
covered that it is the better part of wisdom to live peaceably with their great 
neighbour. The oldest foreign settlement in the Far East exists on sufferance. 

Some are more aware of this than others. The worried and nervous are 
leaving. In Hong Kong I had heard of a Chinese mother and daughter who 
had given up jobs and a comfortable house in Macao to join the over- 
crowded millions in Hong Kong and Kowloon, They felt safer there. They 
preferred to live in a single room in a packed apartment house to staying 

on with the 30,000 other refugees from China who live in Macao. The tidal 
movements of mankind which have pushed thousands from Europe to Asia 
have pushed thousands more from the cities of Asia to the margins of the 
sea. Like flotsam they await the next tide; they do not belong anywhere 
any more. Many live on the brink of starvation. I met one of them. He was 
a tall, thin man with a mildly scholarly -air, dressed in a rumpled, thin, 
blue-grey suit and down-at-heel suede shoes. He said “Good morning!” 
to me while I was sitting in Camoens Park hoping the rain would stop. 
At first I took him for another guide and paid him little attention. He was 
not a guide, he told me in very good English; he was a refugee schoolmaster 
from Shanghai. He was a Eurasian, a not unhandsome man, too much 
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ravaged by suffering and malnutrition. “I live on a broken-down boat,” 
he said. “You can see it from the top of the hill. I’ve a wife and two ` 
children,” he added. He did not say this with a professional beggar’s whine, 
but simply as a man stating a fact that would have to be reckoned with one 
day when the sum of things was finally. added up and the judgments of God ` 
given. 

You can divide the refugees from China into two main groups: the 
wealthy who left in good time and managed to take the bulk of their fortunes 
with them; and the others who stayed to see if they would fit into the new 
way of doing things. Most of the latter loved China, either because it was 
their homeland or because their jobs were there, and they were not interested 
in politics. So they stayed on until the tensions increased between East and 
West, and the Chinese Communists started to develop their well-known 
propensity for seeing a counter-revolutionary under every stone and a 
running dog of the capitalists up every tree. Then they had little choice— 
like Terry Rodriguez. She was Portuguese and I had known her in Canton 
10 years ago; she was still dainty and pretty and not a bit like a counter- 
revolutionary. I ran into her on the afternoon I was starting back to Hong 
Kong, and she started to tell me all about the years between our meetings. 
“We stayed through the Liberation, but then we had to go. There really. 
was not any choice. Daddy had worked in Canton for 40 years and my 
brothers and sisters all had jobs there. I was even born there, and of course 
we_all spoke fluent Cantonese. But there were more and more restrictions 
and more and more people being accused of this and that. None of us felt 
safe. There just wasn’t any security any longer. So we came here and were, 
lucky enough to fall on our feet. I’m a hotel receptionist and all the family 
except Mummy have jobs. And we’re hoping we shall be able to stay in 
Macao.” 

I could understand her wanting to stay, and Macao is used to refugees. 
This old, sleepy, quaintly European town with its ruined buildings and 
narrow streets, its wide avenues and banyan trees, its cobbled alleys lined 
with peeling plaster walls, its courtyards where potted plants decorate the 
flagstones and lush vegetation hides the walls, its churches and orphanages, , 
its hospitals and schools—this town has sheltered them for four centuries 
in the name of God. Lepers and persecuted Christians, refugees from the 
Japanese, refugees from the Communists—all have found sanctuary here. 
So have the gamblers and the political intriguers, and the prostitutes who 
did not want to become rehabilitated members of the New China. A queer 
place is this island of Macao—secure so long as it remains unimportant; old 
and shabby and sleeping in the sunshine; its trade with China keeping it 
alive; its door still open to people in search of those twin dreams of man 
~--freedom and security, BERNARD LLEWELLYN 


FLIES AND MAN 


“WN this country, as in almost all others, summer-time marks the intensifica- “ 
[ios of the fly menace. If we regard rats with apathetic toleration, 

infestation by flies must be noticed and dealt with, however half-heartedly, 
for these ubiquitous and prolific insects, forming as they do one of the 
gravest and most widespread dangers to public health and the greatest 
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enemy of hygiene, abound in their myriads everywhere in our midst, in our 
homes, and above all, wherever human food is manufactured, prepared, 
sold or eaten. There are 23 species of small pests of the house-fly type, and 
over 300 of the rather larger flesh-fly group, but the menace comes from, 
and this article is wholly concerned with, Musca domestica, the too-familiar 
common house-fly, and from the larger variety, the house-invading blue- 
bottles and greenbottles. Against no other insect, with only the possible 
exception of the disease-free locust, can such a serious charge of real and 
lasting harm be levelled. The wonder is, as with all pests, that mankind has 
not simply and directly devoted a large proportion of its energy to annihilat- 
ing them with every scientific aid at its command. But this has not been so, 
and seems unlikely to be so for some time to come. So meanwhile flies, 
among so many other pests, are always with us, that is, until we can devise 
adequate means not only of killing off immense numbers of them, but of 
so spreading effective propaganda that they never have the slenderest chance 
of taking hold upon human habitations. For the fly danger has its sordid 
roots in the lack of cleanliness, order and simple care, especially, as we 
shall see shortly, in the all-important matter of food handling, about which 
a lot continues to be said but little to be done. A really enlightened approach 
to flies has long been overdue, for although most people in summer take 
some steps towards ridding their premises of the irritating insects, few deal 
effectively with the cause of the trouble. And as with rats, one of two 
careless people may so encourage the pests that-they spread—and with the 
power of flight denied to the rodents they spread quickly and extensively—to 
well-run homes and kitchens, with merely a continuation of the danger to 
health, Experiments have shown that most flies move around in a six-mile 
radius, while individuals may travel on journeys of up to 13 miles on 
occasion. 

What is the real extent of the menace house-flies form to human health? 
As is well known, both their habits and their anatomy fit them admirably as 
germ-carriers, and their fondness for decaying faecal matter makes the 
range of diseases they may spread evilly wide. There is good evidence to 
show that they may be responsible for transmitting tuberculosis, typhoid, 
leprosy, cholera, dysentry, trachoma and anthrax, with possibly others as 
well. The periodic epidemics of that tragic enteric infection known 
euphemistically as “summer diarrhoea” which takes its annual toll of so 
many young babies are thought to be almost certainly due to house-flies. 
Furthermore, most of these insects may carry about their bodies the eggs 
of tapeworms, hookworms, threadworms and roundworms. A fly’s hairy 
legs and abdomen may abound in these and other harmful eggs of parasites, 
and their way of standing on human food when stealing it makes the regular 
depositing of these injurious objects in the most likely places for their 
assimilation a daily occurrence. 

Before any worthwhile grasp of the fly problem can be made, and methods 
for countering it fully appreciated, it is necessary to know a good deal about 
the natural history of the insects themselves. Only by a clear, objective, 
unyarnished knowledge of the ways of the house-fly can we hope to reduce 
the harm it does. House-flies are always adult and sexually mature in the 
familiar winged stage, and after mating, which often takes place during an 
aerial “dance,” the hunger of the females increases, and they feed copiously 
in the intervals between laying their batches of 100-150 millimetre-long | 
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white waxy cigar-shaped eggs. A total of some 600-1,500 eggs is laid by 
each female in‘ her lifetime. The eggs are laid in the kind of food most 
suitable for the rapid growth and development of the larvae, and as these 
grubs are mainly filth-eaters the eggs are largely deposited in manure of ` 
all kinds. Considerable numbers are also laid in carrion, rotting vegetable 
matter and human foodstuffs known to the parent flies, chiefly meat, fish, 
puddings and household refuse. Of this last, stale and partially decomposing 
tea-leaves afford by far the most attractive breeding ground. A series of 
experiments at the Rothamsted Experimental Station revealed that of all 
these various sites for egg-laying by female flies none was more popular 
than tea-leaves, not even manure itself; the moral here for housewives and ` 
catering establishments is obvious. There are one or two other foods, princi- 
pally sugar and bread and jam, to which adult house-flies go for food rather 
than for egg-laying, while they are also attracted to the skins of men and 
animals by the sweat, which they delight to suck. Ideally, under the hot and 
damp conditions in midsummer in these egg-sites, especially when decom- 
position is in progress, as in dung, rotting vegetation or bad meat, tea-leaves, 
etc., the eggs take only about 10 hours to hatch when the temperature is 
between 77° and 95°F. ' 

House-flies are greatly affected by humidity and air temperature, which 
is why they abound in summer and prefer indoor habitations. Their eggs 
hatch rapidly in warm weather, three days being about the longest time 
required in summer. The resultant maggots teem in their decaying nursery, 
feeding ceaselessly. At their front ends lie pairs of hooks side by side. These 
draw the creature foward into its food and then discharge a salivary fluid 
on to the food to aid its absorption by making it liquid. Although sightless 
the grubs are sensitive to light and prefer the dark, and they take a week 
or less to pupate, the resultant adult flies emerging usually within a few more 
days. Whilst there is a certain danger of gastric and intestinal disorders 
from the unsuspected taking of live maggots in meat or other foods, the 
primary danger lurks within the winged flies. Yet the maggots are a vital 

. chain in the pest’s life-cycle,.and each is a potential disease-spreader itself. 
The grubs are easily destroyed with lime, but the adult flies must be kept 
from rubbish of all kinds so that no eggs are laid and no grubs hatch out. 
When egg-laying is unchecked the production of maggots may be appalling 
in hot weather: in one experiment over 75,000 blowfly maggots were found 
in a heap of only 45 lbs. of refuse which had been exposed for only eight 
hours. And the ovipositors of the female house-fly are so long and strong 
that eggs may be laid through the holes in muslin covers on food, where 
these are foolishly left actually to touch the foodstuffs.. 

The feeding habits of the adult house-fly, together with the haunts from 
which they sprung and to which they return for breeding and feeding, are 
responsible for the menace to human happiness, When a fly settles on food, 
its legs filthy from its last resting-place, its first task is to render that dry 
food liquid enough to assimilate. This is done by ejecting a fine spray of 
fluid from the ends of the twin lobes projecting from its stout proboscis—a 
process which may easily be watched with a pocket lens. This is a form 
of salivary fluid containing ensymes which react on solid foodstuffs like 
bread, meat, fish, sugar, etc., and in a few seconds the mixture of the 
digestive fluid and the partially-treated food is then pumped up through the 
insect’s food canal- from tiny openings on the undersides of the proboscis 
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lobes, and thence to the crop. Later, the food mixture may be regurgitated 
by a system of blowing bubbles from the lobes, ensuring a further re-mixing 
of the food with the digestive enzymes. This nauseating practice often results 
in the spilling of half-absorbed food on to walls, ceilings and other food. In 
this way the fly comtaminates its perch at least twice, through its saliva and 
its regurgitated food. It further scatters bacteria and possibly parasite eggs 
from its hairy body, rather like dust from a dirty brush, and voids its filthy 
excreta freely all the time. So it will be seer that a single fly has only to 
walk over a plate or a loaf of bread to leave a trial of unpleasantness, let 
alone actively feed. There is no direct evidence that the winged flies actually 
hibernate in winter, in fact, some probably keep alive and breed all through 
the winter in hot or warm atmospheres indoors; but somehow from a nucleus 
of winter survivors, all of which remain indoors somewhere, the vast breed- , 
ing hordes are built up again the following year. Most of the house-fly 
population, however, dies off when the weather is cold. 

So much for the pest: the methods of dealing with it are many and fall 
into two classes. On the one hand there is a bewildering array of more or 
less scientific devices for destroying the winged insects once they have 
invaded our buildings; on the other a smaller, less publicized set of ideas 
designed to reduce the menace before it begins in late spring. Of these two 
there is no question as to which is more important. Flies, like the diseases 
they carry, are better prevented than cured. Simply, but vitally, the sovereign 
remedy for flies is cleanliness, linked with order, extreme care and constant 
vigilance. If all lavatories were sterile, all sanitation was effective, and all 
rubbish and manure heaps were satisfactorily managed—in the country as 
in the heavily-populated towns—house-flies might not disappear completely, 
but they would have a very thin time and would no longer be a menace. 
Dung-heaps should be regularly turned to air decay by heat, in which eggs 
and maggots are speedily killed, and all rubbish, civic, industrial or house- 
hold should be kept in tight-lidded containers and quickly burnt wherever 
possible, Special care is needed at places like hospitals, restaurants, hotels, 
slaughter-houses, intensive poultry-houses and similar places where refuse 
attractive to flies abounds. In severe cases where manure and refuse piles 
are infested large numbers of maggots may be trapped in tins filled with 
dry sand or chaff which have had slits cut in their sides. Above all, great 
care must be taken wherever human food is handled. If refuse of all kinds, 
even the seemingly innocuous kitchen waste and spent tea-leaves, is satis- 
factorily dealt with, the fly population invading kitchens and shops and 
restaurants would be small; and they would have to be kept off the food 
by covering everything as far as possible, using the refrigerator widely for 
storage, fitting pantries with fly-proof gauze windows, and keeping bread 
and cakes wrapped or in tins, and milk in sealed containers, From such 
ordered cleanliness only will the final death-knell of the house-fly arise, and 
meanwhile we have to impress widely the need for it, whilst going ahead 
with every possible means of reducing the population that is allowed to 
plague us. Even in the best-regulated buildings isolated flies will get in 
from elsewhere, although they do tend to avoid blue walls and blue curtains 
or windows, if these can be incorporated in interior schemes for kitchens. 
So it is obvious that for some years we shall have to use (and, it is to be 
hoped, we shall be able to perfect) fly-killers of various kinds to reduce 
the menace. But however efficacious these scientific insecticides may 
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become, they will never-take the place of continuous enlightenment regard- 
ing scrupulous cleanliness in regard to refuse and food, and must never 
be allowed to do so in the public mind. 

Probably the most efficient insecticide in current use is pathans still DDT, 
and there have been many DDT preparations ‘directed towards house-flies 
in particular, ranging from the not very effective hanging DDT-impregnated 
“fly-scarers” which rely on contact with the insects in a room, to the whole- 
sale use of DDT dust in jungle fox-holes and blowfly infested slaughter- 
houses. Many ordinary flysprays on the market also rely on DDT as a- 
killing agent, and much rewarding research continues to be done in the 
sphere of painting or coating walls with a wettable DDT powder, possibly 
even incorporated in paint or distemper, to kill all flies that settle there over 
a year or more. But in view of their arsenical origin there may be more 
danger in the use of DDT preparations for flies than we realise, especially 
in places where food is exposed to the sprays, etc. The same danger of 
remote poisoning may also perhaps be present in the newer insecticides 
Gammaxane and Gamma Benzene Hexachloride, but experience in this 
direction so far is limited. Perhaps the most promising line of development 
is with Pybuthrin, claimed to be nine times more effective than any other 
insecticide in use. This has a high “knock-down” effect on flies combined 
with a good rate of final kill. So many insecticides merely stun their victims 
for a while without killing them outright. And to show how complicated ` 
and tentative all our developments are, this mere “knock-down” effect is 
now combined against us by the evolution of flies that are actually resistant 
to the more potent killers: Whatever the insecticide used, it seems clear 
that the aerosol type flysprays have come to displace the older antidotes 
on long-handled swatter, messy arsenical fly-paper and the syringe-type 
hand-spray. The basic principle of the aerosol dispenser—-a fine mist bang- 
ing in the air—is ideal for destroying all flying insects. Aerosol flysprays 
employ an insecticide of which the permitted tolerance is less than one part 
per million, thereby rendering them quite safe where foodstuffs are present. 
Research into even better sprays still continues, as it does into the whole 
question of this universal and recurrent problem. Determination to see the 
extinction of yet another outdated pest through the spread of progressive 
knowledge and enlightenment, plus modern scientific skill, may well see 
the end of the house-fly before very long: at least that represents a goal 
toward which we can all add our striving.- : 

CLIVE BEECH 


STATE PENSIONS 


HE Labour Party’s plan for National Superannuation was published 
with the modest, scholarly appeal that it be used as a basis for discus- 
sion. In response economists and others have examined its long-ranging 
estimates and actuarial theories. Some of its critics, including the Minister 
of Pensions, have demonstrated inaccuracies or chancy guesses in its 
statistics. Debating points have been easily scored on whether the total 
contribution needed for the new pensions would have to be 10 per cent of 
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income, as the plan envisaged, or more, as the critics contend, or whether 
the estimates of income, outgo, or accumulated funds by 1980 or 2030 were 
two or three hundred million pounds out. This concentration on statistics 
is a pity, for it has distracted attention from what should have been the 
prior question of the political philosophy underlying the Labour proposals. 
Much of the discussion has put the cart before the horse by putting detail 
before principle. It has concerned itself with how the scheme would work, 
or whether it would work-well, before asking whether it was desirable and 
should be worked at all. 

The broad philosophy behind the new pension scheme has for some years 
been persuasively argued by Professor R. M. Titmuss, who, together with 
Dr. Brian Abel- Smith and Mr. Peter Townsend, is its architect. In brief, the 
view is that pensions are one of the social services which the Welfare State 
ought to supply to everyone, freely, equally, permanently. They would then 
confer on the whole community the protection of the State and give to every 
man, woman and child a mark or “badge of citizenship.” It is not difficult 
to see how the notion evolved. Professor Titmuss is the author of the much- 
praised Problems of Social Policy, the Official War History of the social 
services, The upheavals of war produced emergencies that could not readily 
be handled by the market—evacuation, re-housing the victims of bombing, 
the distribution of iron rations, makeshift schooling, medical services, Only 
central or local public authorities with powers to override private rights and 
personal liberties could organize people and resources swiftly enough to 
meet rapidly changing needs. If these rights and liberties could be discounted 
for the duration, it is possible to argue that the State and its organs built 
up an apparatus of social provision and assistance—orange juice for babies, 
rent tribunals for parents, pension adjustments, allowances for this, grants- 
for that, and so on, in bewildering variety—that were suited to the needs 
of a centrally directed, singly-motivated, siege economy. The wartime social 
services were, in many respects, a humanely administered and technically 
efficient umbrella under which all could shelter and be assured of basic 
requirements and protectioh from unexpected catastrophe. 

It is easy to romanticize all this into a community working in selfless, 
happy harmony for the good of all: a big family.in which the strong help 
the weak, the healthy the sick, and the fortunate the unfortunate. But this 
conception of society is a highly idealized simplification of a much more 
complex pattern. The wartime social service economy had its darker side, 
which cannot be passed over lightly in a realistic appraisal of social institu- 
tions and their suitability for the human beings they are to serve. The war 
and post-war controls, drove into conflict the private purposes and the 
general advantage that are substantially harmonized in a free society. Even 
in this land of law-abiding, kindly, conscientious citizens they produced, 
however mildly, the string-pulling, the suborning of officials, the abuse of 
power, the jobbery, and the rest which on a much larger scale today 
disfigure every directed economy inside and outside the Iron Curtain. The 
“badges of citizenship” worn by some citizens in wartime Britain were 
sadly tarnished. They are no recommendation for a social service State. 
These lapses took place in spite of the all-compelling purpose—defeat of 
the enemy-—that unified the nation and must have raised the general level 
of behaviour and intensified the sense of public service inspiring everyone’s 
activities, civilian no less than Service. Personal hopes, ambitions and 
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freedoms were surrendered to the immediate national purpose. How much 
more tarnished would the “badges of citizenship” be in peacetime when the 
normal human instincts and motives hold sway? 

We must not be cynical, but we must employ a proper and wholesome 
scepticism about human frailties and fallibilities. The same people act 
differently in different conditions. Some institutions evoke their best qualities, 
others their worst. What then is the quality of the “badges of citizenship” 
worn in the post-war Welfare State? Why is the time of doctors wasted by 
-people who come to them with trifling ailments?—and wasted so much that 
doctors often cannot attend properly to those who are really ill? Why do 
people live in subsidized houses who can afford to pay market rents? Or 
accept “free” State education when they can run a motor car? Or, being 
able to support their aged parents, throw them on to State assistance? Why 
are young people who call for higher State education grants in order to` 
avoid dependence on their parents prepared to accept dependence on other 
people’s parents? If a family means test for pensioners is degrading because 
it involves dependence on children, why is it less degrading to accept . 
money from other people’s children? Is this what the Welfare State has 
done to people who in other circumstances can display, and have displayed, 
the most noble qualities? Whatever the merits of the Wetlfare State which 
have made it desirable in spite of its defects, we must not overlook the 
defects. The notion that supplying “free” services to all and sundry confers 
on everyone an honourable badge of citizenship breaks down because it 
strains human nature to breaking point: it brings out the worst, and often 
suppresses the best, in man. 

The sad truth is that the “badge of citizenship” is a badge of dependence. 
It is based not only on a misreading of human nature but on a misunder- 
standing of the purpose of the Welfare State. The only circumstances in - 
which assistance from the State, that is, from one’s fellows, is compatible 
with self-respect are those in which one’s own efforts cannot yield the basic 
requirements of life; assistance is then necessary to ensure them. Such help 
can be received with dignity and given with pride. Like Portia’s mercy, 
it is twice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him, that takes. 

But to erect a vast State machine for taking from some who need it in 
order to give it to many who do not deprives the act of grace and makes 
it a cause of cynicism, bitterness, and social disruption. Let it be accepted 
that to relate State assistance to need involves the use of a test of means. 
Without it the end result can only be chaos. If assistance is to be given 

as a right without reference to need, everyone must receive every form of 
` assistance so long as any one person can -establish evidence of need for it. 
So we must all receive “free” State education as long as any one family 
suffers not only from Seebohm Rowntree’s “primary poverty” of inadequate 
income but also from his “secondary poverty” arising from inability to 
dispose of it wisely. The logical conclusion of such a principle is universal 
subsidization that must collapse sooner or later when it collides with the 
need to maintain competitive trading strength in a world economy. 

The error of applying these principles to pensions is evident. Fifty years 
ago it was right for the State to help old people in need; very many of 
them were in need since they had had little opportunity to save during 
their working years, and their children also were hard put to it to earn 
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a tolerable standard of living) But now no one aged under 35 or 40 has 
known mass unemployment, slumps, doles, hunger marches, or the soup 
kitchen. There is no reason for continuing a system of State pensions to 
support in retirement those who can afford to save for it out of income. 
Certainly we should go on supporting the older generation that had no: 
chance to save, and let us be as generous as we can? But let us recognize 
that the circumstances in which there was a need for State assistance are 
passing away. To continue subsidized pensions for those who do not need 
it is to make the “badge of citizenship” a mark of sponging on one’s 
fellow-citizens, 


The fathers of English classical political economy understood these 
matters much better than some of us today. They displayed astonishing 


prescience in the role they assigned to State assistance. Mill laid it down 
that: 


“u 


. . . government aid . . . should be so given as to be as far as possible 
a course of education for the people in the art of accomplishing great objects 
by individual energy and voluntary co-operation.” 

In a°memorandum on popular education to the 1861 Royal Commission 

on Education Nassau Senior put the classical philosophy with uncanny 

clarity: : 
“We may look forward to the time when the labouring population may be 
safely entrusted with the education of their children; . . . the assistance and 
superintendence , . , of the Government for that purpose... [is]... only a 
means of preparing the labouring classes for a better but remote state of 
things ...in the latter part of the twentieth century . . . when that assistance 
and superintendence shall no longer be necessary.” (My italics.) 

In 1893, when Alfred Marshall was asked by the Royal Commission on 

the Aged Poor what he thought of “a universal scheme of pensions,” he 

replied that he was opposed to them because 
“their educational effect, though a true one ... would be indirect... and 
they do not contain in themselves the seeds of their own disappearance. I am 
afraid that, if started, they would tend to become perpetual.’ 

How right he was! Those who would now erect a colossal new structure 
of State pensions in which the enterprising would subsidize the slothful 
or income would be transferred from right-hand pockets to left-hand 
pockets (with a large chunk for administrative drones Jost on the way), 
would fix for all time a crutch that was designed to help the maturing 
members of a free society to stand on their own feet. Increasing income, 
a developing sense of responsibility, and growing awareness of the need 


1 Nevertheless, many of the poorer classes helped their parents in old age, and it 
is a question whether the bonds of the family have been weakened by the increasing 
provisions for old age in the Welfare State, The evidence adduced by Mr. Peter 
Townsend in The Family Life of Old People does not dispose of the view that 
private provision has been weakened by the increasing possibilities of public 
provision. 


2 But we shall not be able to be generous until we confine help to those who need 
s i and weed out those who do not, including those with families that can support 
them. 


3 I am indebted for these quotations to an article in Lloyds Bank Review, 1953, 
“The Rationale of the Social Services,” by Walter Hagenbuch, whose forthcoming 
book, Social Economics (Cambridge University Press Handbooks), should help to 
clarify some of the confused thinking about social policy that has been going round 
in the last few years. Professor Lionel Robbins’ The Theory of Economic Policy 
(1952) shows the quality of classical economic thinking on the social services, and 
Professor Wilhelm Répke’s Welfare, Freedom and Inflation (1957) demonstrates the 
disruptive consequences of making the Welfare State the dominant aim of policy. 
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to take thought for the future are making it possible to dispense with this 
crutch. National Superannuation would beat it into a shackle. There are 
signs that shallow political thinking will be defeated by the elemental 
groping towards independence as civilization matures. The most self- 
respecting of the beneficiaries of the Welfare State are already beginning 
to throw off its comforting but degrading supports. They are paying for 
education and medical services; they are taking out life insurance; they are 
buying their homes. They are learning, with heartening speed, to stand 
on their own feet. In the end they will predominate, for the exhilaration 
of independence is more compelling than the deceptive solace of the crutch. 
Walter Lippmann’s prose deserves to be written in blank verse: 
. . the will to be-free 
is perpetually renewed 
in every individual 
who uses his faculties 
and affirms his manhood. 
ARTHUR SELDON 


THE GIFT 


I 


In the winter cave at evening— 

To once-bitten Eve, twice shy of danger— 
To Adam, sanguine still of heaven, 

Appeared the glib immortal Stranger. 
Gathering tinder, rubbing stones 

Until the sparking fire-bird flew, - 
He taught them how to warm their bones 

As furs and pelts could never do. 
His sleight-of-hand delighted Man 

(Who loves to learn such tricks as these). 
Even suspicious Eve began 

To see its possibilities 
And visualise a life of ease, 
“Tend the flame” bade the strange god, 

“Never, never let it die.” 
Then he left them, with a nod, 

To vanish up the whirling sky. 


Il 


All night the blizzard raged—all night 
The couple fed their new-born flame, 
Glad at this easing of their plight, 
Yet troubled, Whence the Stranger came? 
“Fire hisses like the Snake” mused she, = 
“Just like the Snake it writhes and coils. 
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oe The warmth is wonderful—but see 
The Serpént’s emblem on the walls!” 
Incorrigible optimist, 
Adam proclaimed their Visitor 
Grave messenger—a loyalist 
Celestial ambassador. i 
He saw his future large and bright, 
But she, her unborn children doomed, 
. Their generations fire-consumed. 
Eoth trembled as, beyond the night, 
Unseasonable thunder boomed, 


FRANCIS NEWBOLD 





BALLADE OF THE BREAKING SHELL 


And must the Spring inform me I am old, 
That violets wake unseen at Orchard’s Bay; 

Unseen by me where croziered ferns unfold 
Rivers of primrose through the beechwood stray? 
“Tempus abire tibe!” screams the jay, 

That blue-winged thief, “Your songs have all been sung, 
And yet a hidden thrush foretells the May. 

I cannot see him but my heart is young. 


? 


And oh, my little thrush, be not too bold. 
Blue pirates have such murderous tricks to play. 
You know what happens. It has all been told 
So many a thousand times before today. - 
Your mate remarks she has an egg to lay! 
Her nest? My dear, you'd better hold your tongue. 
A nest’s a thing no warbling should betray. 
I cannot see her but my heart is young. 
And I've a secret too. This cracked and cold 
Shell of a skull which time will toss away 
Was my poor lanthorn. Think you it can hold 
No candle to the feathers you display? 
Believe me, it may house a sprite more gay 
Than any you shall meet the leaves among. 
The shell will break and mingle with the clay, 
My Ariel wake, to be for ever young. 


Sing on, dear thrush. Lost in the twilight grey, 
I hear a vesper bell so sweetly rung, 

I lift my heart up to the night and say 
“Veni Creator, all my heart grows young.” 


ALFRED NOYES 


te 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


` HISTORIOGRAPHY X 


Professor Butterfield surveys historical accounts of the personal and party 
politics of the first 10 years of George III’s reign, from the contemporary 
narratives in the Annual Register to the work of scholars of the present day. 
This method of study has a unique advantage through its power to indicate 
which features in the story possess the greatest survival value in face of the 
probings of successive generations of historians, standing out like igneous rock 
against the weathering of time when less durable deposits have been worn 
away, though the context of these features, and so even their significance, may 
be liable to change as a result of the examination and re-examination of source 
material. The historiographical section of the book, endmg with a discussion 
of the contribution of Winstanley, provides, as it were, a back-cloth for an 
examination of the writings of what Professor Butterfield terms “the Namier 
School”; and the last hundred pages are mainly devoted to criticism of the 
works of Si Lewis Namier and of Mr. John Brooke’s recently published book, 
The Chatham Administration, This final part has the disadvantage for the 
non-specialist that it does not present any detailed reconstruction of the history 
of the period under consideration, and the isolation of the points discussed, 
necessary as this is for the development of Professor Butterfield’s arguments, 
perhaps makes them, in some cases at least, loom rather larger than they 
should do when set within their context. 

Perhaps through a pre-occupation with different themes, Professor Butter- 
field seems unwilling to concede that certain problems regarding the relation- 
. ships of politicians and political groups may require separate elucidation as 
part of a contribution to the general history of the period; and he is therefore 
less than fair to Mr. Brooke, whose contributions to knowledge from hitherto 
unused manuscripts he completely ignores. Intent upon emphasizing dangers of 
excessive absorption in the problems of “structure of politics’ Heseems at times 
hardly to give “structure” its due: consequently, he exaggerates the “strength 
of the Rockingham party in 1767 on the basis of figures the unreliability of 
which Mr. Brooke has demonstrated in several careful and convincing pages; 
and he leaves the reader rather confused about the identity of the “King’s 
Friends” who appear in the argument sometimes as the Government servants 
and other members of the court and administration group, and at other times 
as the friends of Lord Bute (or perhaps both together)}—Lord Rockingham, as 
Mr. Brooke shows, distinguished from the court group, a faction attached to 
Bute. These and other appearances of haste are the more unfortunate provi- 
ding as they may do pretexts for summary confutation and dismissal, because 
Professor Butterfield also has things to say which merit attention and reflection. 
There will be little dissent from his observation that “perhaps the ideal kind 
of history is the kind in which a story is given and events are presented in 
motion, but the story is re-told so to speak in depth so that it acquires a new 
dimension; it is, both structure and narrative combined.” JAN R., CHRISTIE 
George III and the Historians. By Herbert Butterfield. Collins, 21s. 


A ZEST FOR HISTORY 


The Historical Association 1906-1956 (The Historical Association, 59a, 
Kennington Park Road, S.E.11, 9s. 6d.) records sustained and successful efforts 
tø foster interest in the study of history through the formation of local 
branches, lectures and pamphlets by specialists, and its organ History, If there 
are still any teachers who are not members this little book should induce them 
to join. The small subscription brings a rich reward. Membership is not con- 
fined to teachers, and anyone with a zest for history will find it well worth 
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his while. The volume opens with the survey of the first 50 years first published 
in the Jubilee year, and is followed by six addresses delivered at the Jubilee 
meeting in 1956. Professor Norman Sykes discusses the relation of Christian 
doctrine to the historic process; Professor Butterfield and Sir Charles Webster 
survey the achievements of scholars and thinkers at home and abroad. Mr. 
Beales defines the good teacher as one capable of leaving his pupils with at 
least one historical enthusiasm. Impartiality, he adds, ıs obligatory, neutrality 
impossible; as C. P. Scott, owner and editor of the Manchester Guardian, used 
to say, “facts are sacred, comment is free.” That is as true in the lecture room 
as in the office of the editor. Each of us makes—or ought to make—his own 
philosophy of history and his own scale of moral values. That we differ widely 
is not only inevitable but stimulating, for happily every mind and soul is - 
unique. We can study Bossuet and Voltaire, Hegel and Comte, Buckle and 
Marx, Spengler and Toynbee, and disagree with them all if we will. Sir Steven 
Runciman pleads for the combination of scholarship and style, such as, he has 
himself achieved in his History of the Crusades. The volume closes with a 
plea by Sir Kenneth Clark for the study of art history and of the masters of 
the craft from Vasari and Winckelmann to Burckhardt and Wollflin. The 
‘humble scholar must select his special field, and if he works with his conscience, 
as Ranke said, as well as with his brain, he forms part of the vast company 
dedicated to the broadening and deepening of our understanding of the past. 


A LIBERAL QUARTERLY : 

At a time when serious journals are rapidly disappearing with the increasing 
cost of production it is a pleasure to welcome The Pall Mall Quarterly (Pall 
Mall Press, 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1, 3s. 6d.). It succeeds World Liberalism which 
since 1950 has been the recognized organ of the Liberal International. There 
is a growing demand for a quarterly “catering for Liberals throughout the 
world” and, to judge by the first number, the need will be fully met.. Within - 
the compass of 70 pages the reader willfind a dozen articles by experts from 
various countries, among them Lester Pearson (former Canadian Foreign 
Minister and- now Leader of the Liberal Party in Canada) and Salvador de 

—— -Madariaga, who pleads for Vienna as the obvious capital for Europe when 
there is a little more sanity in the world and the international tension is 
lessened. Other items describe problems and prospects in Canada, the United 
States, Ceylon, Northern Rhodesia, Germany, Antarctica. Taking them together 
they provide an astonishing amount of up-to-date information and thoughtful 
comment, mercifully free from the shrill party cries which disfigure the 
discussion of so many burning issues. The reviews, which deal with the recent 
biography of Lord Samuel, the veteran Liberal’s own confession of faith entitled 
In Search of Reality, Norman Angell’s little book on Defence, Alexander 
Werth’s elaborate study of Mendes-France and other recent works are as good 
as the articles. G. P. Goocr 


PETAIN ' 


Glorney Bolton gives a calm even account of Pétain, born a peasant in 1856 
and educated by Dominicans at St. Omer. He remembered 1870, and Metz 
surrendered. The Duc d’Aumale anticipated a later trial with his historic rebuke 
to Bazaine, Monsieur le maréchal, il y avait la France. At 20 Pétain entered 
St. Cyr, and began soldiering after Ferdinand’s murder at Sarajevo by retreating 
with his red-trousered poilus at Dinant. His defensive tenacity dominated. 
When in February 1916, Castelnau wakened Joffre with attack tidings Pétain 
was ordered to Verdun. His defence grew legendary. Nivelle however launched 
the Chemin des Dames offensive. It failed in slaughter and mutiny. Again 
Pétain was called in to heal. Ludendorff records Pétain’s success “greater than 
a victory.” But defensively he waited, Wilson complaining of “his squatting 
and doing nothing.’ Ludendorff attacked March 1917. Round Roye tensions 
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were intolerable, with Pétain warning Clemenceau of Britain’s defeat. At: 
Compiegne and Doullens, Pétain proved equally chilling. So Foch received. 
united command and at Réthondes offered terms enabling the Doorn-fied? 
Kaiser to claim German undefeat. In Metz, Poincaré handed Pétain his 
marshal’s baton. Defeatist he remained, accumulating the difficulties facing a 
Berlin march should Germany refuse. Yet André Maginot appointed him 
Inspector-General and Lebrun, War ‘Minister. When the “contemptible 
accident” became Führer, infection spread, Hervé publishing We Want Pétain. 
Ambition grew dutiful and war came. With Gamelin, “Papa Pétain” studied 
Allied plans and acquiesced. He watched Poland, “crucified between thieves.” 
Habitually, he anticipated the worst. When Germany blitzkrieged, the Allies 
did exactly what Rundstedt wanted. All anticipated another Marne miracle 
under Weygand but the Germans reached Dunkirk. France's lost battle 
appeared decisive. Defeatism convinced Pétain that Britain was bound to 
submit. Weygand suggested terms. Reynaud saw Norway, Holland and Belgium 
in combat beyond Germany’s reach. To Pétain, combat implied safety for 
_ politicians. Reynaud resigned and Lebrun called in the “Legend.” At Réthondes, 
Hitler secured his reparative act of justice. “I make to France the gift of 
my person” quavered Pétain but senile vanity mingled with sacrificial penitence; 
he proclaimed: “We assume the functions of Head of State.” When the 
Germans shot Chateaubriand hostages, he faltered “I wish to be the only 
hostage.” But while offering himself a dedicatory sacrifice, he was the patron 
of volunteers for Germany and the Milice. The supreme test came and the 
Americans invaded Africa. Would he reunite France under Verdun’s banner? 
“In a storm,” he said “a pilot should stay at the helm” but he had never held 
it. The Allies landed, and Pétain was hurried to Zell but surrendered. His 
subservient collaboration provoked contempt. France could not remain “legal? 
while saluting returning Buchenwald-skeletons. Mongibeaux presided at his 
trial, Payen defended, and Mornet prosecuted. Pétain asked: “What would 
have been the use of liberating ruins and cemeteries?” Mornet boomeranged 
Pétain’s broadcasts, congratulations to Hitler, and protests to England. Payen 
sought to plead that age had enfeebled his intellect. Because of his years he 
was imprisoned. He died in 1951 at the Isle d’Yeu. Failure he was: but 
traitor? He failed his defence responsibilities. He failed to tap France's patrio- 
tism. While brimful of paternal benevolence, he bedecked with Verdun’s 
majesty the spoliation of the France he loved. 

Pétain. By Glorney Bolton. George Allen & Unwin. 18s. 


* * * * * 


Madelaine Duke’s Beyond the pillars of Hercules (Evans. 16s.), strays 
beyond the usual grooves. It is not a travel book nor a history or geography 
of Spain. Yet she gives a more colourful picture of that Moorish Christian 
civilization than any recent book on Spain that I have read. Here the texture 
of history has been woven into a landscape where Crusaders and Quixotes, 
Tnquisitors and Conquistadores, civil strife and uncivil dictatorships have 
played their part. Her book is a mixture of them all. 

VICTOR COHEN 


HUMAN PROSPECTS 


Perhaps the most significant symptom of the chronic illness which afflicts our 
civilization is the bewildering number of books in which their authors claim» 
to offer not only a detailed analysis of the history of the disease but also 
a cure for it. Mr. Lewis Mumford is well known for several penetrating studies 
m this field and, he now attempts to,look into the future of Man. The greater- 
part of his treatise, however, deals with the past, indeed ıt is only on page 120,. 
more than halfway through the book, that we reach even the present. Mr. 
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Mumford’s account of the past is on familiar lines, but makes stimulating 
reading for the student who has neither the time nor the inclination to study 
the rather bulky writings of Burckhardt, Spengler and Toynbee on whose 
cyclical interpretation of history much of the author’s thought is clearly based. 
Perhaps it might have been better if the author had more openly indicated his 
indebtedness to these thinkers and to some others not mentioned at all. To 
some extent his account of the various transformations of man is marred by 
the use of a terminology which is often rather obscure and sometimes inexact. 
If he prefers to call Religious Man Axial Man we might question the use of 
a term which to most people will sound pretentious and somewhat unnecessary, 
but if he employs terms which have a precise and often strictly limited meaning 
in the realm of science and proceeds to transfer them to spheres where they 
have no such meaning, the result is merely confusion and uncertainty. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Mumford’s book deals with the present. 
He obviously dislikes Present Man but in criticising the weaknesses and 
absurdities of our present civilization he is often extremely witty and frequently 
most ilkummating. Like many critics of our time he deplores the supremacy 
of the machine; in fact, it is man’s subservience to the machine that wil! turn 
him into what the author paradoxically calls post-historic man and will make 
his life a “mechanically engineered coma.” Even this section, however, con- 
tains some generalizations and overstatements. Surely space travel, which the 
author particularly dislikes is merely another form of man’s love of adventure 
which was given such high marks in a previous chapter when it was directed 
to terrestrial exploration. It is when we reach the author’s speculations about 
the future that we begin to wonder whether the inexact use of high-sounding 
terms has not brought about a hopeless confusion of the mind both of author 
and reader. To begin with, it is extremely difficult to see how the author's 
pessimistic views about the present can be squared with his vision of a unified 
world culture into which in his opinion our fragmentized civilization must 
finally be transformed in order to survive. More important still, we find our- 
selves involved in a maze of question-begging terms, such as “integration,” 
“wholeness,” “universality” and others which do not seem to get us anywhere 
in particular, We also come across statements which are either tautological 
or meaningless such as the following: “Man’s principal task today is to create 
a new self... . This self will necessarily take as its province the entire world, 
known and knowable and will seek, not to impose a mechanical uniformity 
but to bring about an organic unity.” Precisely. But how 1s this “organic” unity 
to be brought about in a world deeply divided by the passions of nationalism 
and torn between diametrically opposed conceptions of the role of the State 
in the life of the individual? 
`. Mr. Mumford draws freely, though somewhat superficially on the ideas of 
Marx and Freud but fails to fit them into a coherent system of thought. This 
is particularly obvious in the field of economics in which Karl Marx’s challenge 
must be met by anybody who claims to prescribe for the ills of our time. What 
for instance are we to make of a statement like this: “Within the One World 
Economy there will be a polar relationship between the universal and the 
regional.” It is very difficult to attach any precise meaning to these words, but 
they seem to mean that the richer regions must help the poorer ones, a senti- 
ment ‘with which many will agree. It would, however, have been more helpful 
if the many difficult problems involved in such a re-distribution of wealth had 
been discussed ın greater detail. In this country the distribution of wealth which 
has been carried out in recent years has certainly not solved all our problems, 
but has on the contrary produced some quite new ones. In fact, in spite of 
the overwhelming importance of economic problems for the present and the 
future, the author devotes hardly more than a couple of pages to their dis- 
cussion. And yet in spite of all its shortcomings this book makes a valuable 
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contribution to contemporary thought and perhaps the most important service 
the author has rendered will lie in the stimulus which he has provided to others 
to show the way to a future in which mankind will be less divided than it is 
today. 

REINHOLD ARIS 
The Transformations of Man. By Lewis Mumford. Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


SPINOZA 


Professor Hallett’s presentation of Spinoza’s philosophy is given in Spinoza’s 
own idiom. This is for the most part incomprehensible to the average reader 
in our time, and it diminishes the value of this book, except to a small minority 
of specialist readers. Stuart Hampshire’s recent study of Spinoza was vastly 
superior to it in readability. This is a misfortune as it is valuable to have a 
book on Spinoza which is critical of the modern analytical approach to his 
teaching. Most British philosophers today praise his ethics and pay tribute - 
to his originality and integrity, but regard his basic philosophical position and 
his metaphysics as erroneous if not meaningless as being founded on logical 
conceptions which are now out of date. Professor Hallett regards his doctrine 
as in all essentials valid while he attacks what he calls the “truncated 
empiricism” of the modern analytical school. The latter gives an ultimate 
ontological status to sense data, to what Russell calls the “hard” or “incorrig- 
ible” data of immediate sense experience, to “knowledge by acquaintance.” . 
This seems to Dr. Hallett to leave out most of what should be embodied in a 
true empericism. Spinoza was concerned with the rational emendation of the 
“inadequate, confused and fragmentary” images offered in sense experience; 
while in interpreting “being,” “cause” and “freedom” in terms of agency rather 
than of “thinghood,” he was able to give a more satisfactory account of real 
existences and of man as a moral agent than we can find in any of the modern. 
empiricists. Dr: Hallett’s criticisms of “commonsense empiricism” seem to me 
to be shrewd and valuable, but their effect is weakened by the fact that he 
seldom gets away from the phraseology of Spinoza or speaks out plainly and 
effectively in his own person. Few modern philosophers fail to show veneration 
for Spinoza as a man and an independent thinker even if they reject his meta- 
physics. If Professor Hallett, in his almost boundless admiration, fails to do as. 
much as he might have done to interpret his metaphysics to the modern reader, 
he at all events does justice to the wisdom embodied, not only in his ethics but 
in his political philosophy, which he shows to have a profound relevance to 
the problems of our own time. 

J. B. COATES 
Benedict de Spinoza. By H. F. Hallett. University of London Press. 25s. 


NORFOLK REVISITED 


There is a sort of Jane Austen charm about the very sound “Assembly”: 
it suggests a flicker of candles, a tinkle of lustres, a sound of fiddles tuning up; 
but Mr. R. W. Ketton-Cremer’s is not pent within the walls of any one period 
or any one place. Like the characters whom we remember with so much 
pleasure in his earlier studies, all the people whom we meet here are natives 
of that tract of East Anglia which is in a very special sense his own; all the 
great houses we visit in his company are Norfolk houses. Yet some of the 
shifting backgrounds are as remote as Ypres, Tangier or the Nile 
Valley. We go to sea with Charles Harbord at Salebay, we keep pace 
along the Norwich cloisters with Dean Humphrey Prideaux, that 
“harsh, masterful, peremptory man”; we make a leisurely tour in noble 
company, inspecting Sir Robert Walpole’s bed and Sir Andrew 

“Fountaine’s kitchen by the way; we watch thé influx of those Dutch and 
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Walloon and Flemish refugees whose industry left such an enduring mark 
upon the city of Norwich. We even find ourselves involved in a duel which 
never occurred. Few things are more pathetic to contemplate than the grassy 
ridges and hollows marking the site of an ancient manor-house and its once- 
* goodly garden. Such are the fading vestiges of the home of the Fettiplace 
family in the Cotswold country: and such are the ghosts of the fair terraces 
where Sir William Paston used to walk “in philosophic conversation” with Sir 
Thomas Browne at Oxnead. Unlike the last of the Fettiplaces, the last of the 
Pastons left records, inventofies,: and other relics, of their now-vanished 
treasures, and for this we remain their debtors. 

One of the most endearing of the present collection of essays brings us 
to the threshold of the decade in which we live. It is a chaplet piously en- 
twined for the grave of a-friend who died as recently as 1950, Alec Penrose, 
Cornish in blood, East Anglian by adoption, poet, sportsman, antiquary, who- 
worked for Norfolk “with understanding and love, almost with a sense of 
dedication.” With this exception and one otker the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries have maintained their ascendancy over the mind and the imagination 
of our author. Not yet has he given us that study of Chaucer in Norfolk for 
which some of us are still waiting with a hopeful eye. He has, however, taken 
us further back in time than to the England of Edward IH. Venti Icenorum 
is a mere patch, but is alive With the vivid past of Roman Britain, and not 
the past only: 

. «the whole expanse, so eid and so beautiful under the changing Norfolk 
skies, is symbolic of the continuity of English life. In spring the Roman 
sherds gleam among the rows of sprouting barley. In autumn the huge combine- 
harvester throbs above the lines of the ancient streets. There is always a cawing 
of rooks in the distance, and the calling of partridges, and larks singing over- 
head, as there must have been in the days of the Iceni: and somewhere a- 
tractor, “and usually an aeroplane, the characteristic sounds of our own age, 
Snipe drum above the stream m the meadow beyond; and the wind strains, 
aye after day, across the grassy banks of the town which is only a great square 


DOROTHY. MARGARET STUART 
Norfolk Assembly. By R. wW. Ketton-Cremer. Faber. 28s. 


- ‘ LIVES AND WORKS 


Platero and I (Nelson. 21s.). Juan Ramon’ Jiménez talking ironically, lovingly 
and wisely to his donkey whose back he bestrode across the Moguer land- 
scape. The soul of Platero long ago went to graze in Paradise, but his master 
speaks still for Spain. Eloise Roach has kept the light and shade—poignant and 
gay, comic and tragic, dusty and majestic—in her translation, and the draw- 
ings of Jo Alys Downs show a pencil tipped with tender, perceptive magic. 

The Search for Good'Sense (Cassell. 25s.). F, L. Lucas finds it in the eighteenth 
century mind, with Johnson, Chesterfield, Boswell and Goldsmith for 
exemplars. This quartet of biography demonstrates for our unsafe times a 
“passion for sense, sincerity and simplicity” in the practice of the art of living. 

The Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence (Dennis Dobson, 21s.). Mark Spilka 
discusses thé message, the religion of life, the aesthetics and the prophecy. 

Master of None (Putnam. 12s. 6d.). Gilbert Harding re-introduces his mixture 
of sagacity ‘and waspishness. A kind heart and even a genial glow are not 
always absent as he discourses on “‘bemg a wow.” He hits at shams and 
baubles with a Cromwellian force we can respect. It is his wistful mood 
that palls; his ıs too keen an intelligence to be roaming the jungles of show 
business, and, realizing as he does the futility of his way of life derived 
from broadcasting, he must not expect his ‘readers’ pity as well. Acute 
self-knowledge, dear Brutus, bolstered by the tenets of the Roman Catholic 
Church should administer the necessary prod. One wishes this likeable jack 


` 
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of all trades a worthier fate than the one in which he appears to be wallowing. 

Given to Salt (Max Parrish. 25s.). The engrossing account of a Jewish mining 
engineer from Siberia, M. A. Novomeysky, of a dream come true. Erom 
Tel Aviv in the 1920’s he began the struggle against giant trusts and con- 
flicting interests, and slowly won the agreement “between the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies acting for the Governments of Palestine and Trans-Jordan, 
and Major Tulloch and Mr. Novomeysky, regarding the concession for the 
extraction of minerals from the Dead Sea.” Jews and Arabs worked well 
together and by the time of the war between them the region had not only 
been turned into a source of chemicals, with the evaporating pans of the 
salt works alone occupying hundreds of acres of once useless marsh, but 
had developed into a popular health resort. If it is a story of big business 
it is also one of imagination, faith and perseverance. 

True Account (Max Parrish. 21s.). Ernest W. D. Tennant’s firm agreed with 
the Dead Sea concessionaires to be “responsible for an important financial 
interest.” It is one of the items in his balence-sheet of autobiography which 
notably includes his efforts to re-establish friendship with Germany after 
the 1914-1918 war. During his honorary secretaryship of the Anglo-German 
Fellowship he was aware of the presence of the devil and his last interview 
with Ribbentrop was full of unease. In what was to the author the “golden 
age” the became a schoolboy at Eton and was appointed a director of the 
family concern in Mincing Lane in 1912, He collected butterflies and kept 
a game book of birds, beast and fish shot or caught in 50 years of his life. 

The Footprint of the Buddha (George Allen & Unwin. 30s.), legendarily left 
on a peak in Ceylon by one who “claimed nothing more than the status 
of a teacher who had seen, understood and preached.” E. F. C. Ludowyk 
elucidates, and the many fine photographs illustrate facets of the doctrine, 
as they do the wonderful carvings, sculture and architecture of the buried 
cities. 

Buddha and Buddhism (Longmans. 6s.), Maurice Percheron’s exposition, 
translated by Edmund Stapleton, of the old and new schools, has ‘many 
pictures to illumine and complement; the belief of “the persistence of an 
irreducible element” which might be called the soul is here well served. In 
the same series of Men of Wisdom books and at the same price the publishers 
have so far included Saint Augustine by Eenri Marrou, Master Eckhart by 
Jeanne Ancelet-Hustache, and Saint Paul by Claude Tresmontant. 

The Viceroyalty of Lord Irwin 1926-1931 (Oxford University Press. 21s.). 
S. Gopal writes of the hopes and fears of but 30 years ago in and for India, 
studying the political and constitutional developments that confronted the 
now Lord Halifax’s Government at home. 

Rider on a Grey Horse (Cassell. 21s.). The exploits of the commander of 
“Hodson’s Horse,” narrated by Barry Joynson Cork, which culminated in 
the long trek to the relief of Lucknow; many falls were an incentive to 
William Hodson to mount again in triumph. 

Looking Back (Odhams Press. 25s.). The autobiography of the Duke of 
Sutherland, who was a page to Queen Alexandra, held office in the two wars, 
and keeps his interest in aviation and farming. 

Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education (Cambridge University Press. 32s. 6d.), 
Ben Ross Schneider Jr., Instructor in English Literature, Lawrence College, 
Wisconsin, accompanies the apprentice poet to St. John’s in 1787 and watches 
his rejection of the beliefs and attitudes about art and society then proper 
to the university. His reading, the French Revolution and Godwin’s thought 
were among the influences spurring his religious and political rebellions. 

The Commander (Hollis & Carter. 15s.). General Sir Ian Hamilton’s last papers 
are edited by Major Anthony Farrar-Hockley. This expounder of military 
philosophy, the A.D.C. to Roberts in India, the Chief of Staff to Kitchener 
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~ , ‘in South Africa, the denouncer of politicians who made a shambles of the 
. =.. Dardanelles “sideshow,” had also the ability to write readably and well. 
Highlands and Backwoods (Christopher Johnson. 18s.). G. F. Morton, amid a 
: lifetime’s interest in and service to the youth of the Commonwealth, tells 
~ > with a tincturing of hero-worship of the adventures of historical and con- 
i temporary wanderers over Europe and beyond. Chief Scout Lord Rowallan 
in a Foreword pays tribute to this unconventional schoolmaster who has 
“above all the love and understanding of his boys.” 


Arthur Dobbs Esquire (The Bodley Head. 25s.). Desmond Clarke follows the 

career of the Member of the Irish Parliament in 1727, who helped to found 
- the Dublin Society, and became Governor of North Carolina. í 

Joseph Conrad (University of Oklahoma Press. $3.75.). From the University 
Of Michigan, where the author ıs an associate professor in the English 
Language Department, comes Robert F. Haugh’s “Discovery in Design.” 

. It is contended that there is a sense of pattern running through The Nigger 
of the Narcissus, Youth, Typhoon, Heart of Darkness, Lord Jim, The Secret 
Sharer, The Shadow Line, Chance, Victory, Under Western Eyes, The Secret 
Agent and Nostromo, and comparisons are made of the characters in these 
stories as their relative merits are assessed. Not so much the novelist of the 
sea is here revealed but of the rivers, estuaries, roadsteads and harbours that 
bound it. 

W. B. Yeats and Tradition (Victor Gollancz. 25s.). A search by F. A. C. Wilson 
into the sources of the thought and symbolism as a means to the under- 
standing and appreciation of the poetry. 

I Saw for Myself (Hollis & Carter. 10s. 6d.). The Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Anthony Nutting, who resigned in 1956 through disagreement with 
the policy of Anglo-French intervention in Suez, discusses the aftermath-in 
the light of his prolonged tour last year of North Africa and the Middle 
East. 

As Far as my Feet will Carry Me (André Deutsch. 15s.). J. M. Bauer’s account, 
translated from the German by Lawrence Wilson, of the anonymous 
“Clemens Forell,” who was captured by the Russians during the war and 
amid many desperate adventures walked home from a Siberian lead mime. 
Three Steps to Victory (Odhams. 30s.) is “a personal account by Radar’s 
greatest pioneer Sir Robert Watson-Watt.” The boy from Scotland who 
learnt much about the origin and nature of atmospherics during the 1914-1918 
war has a fantastic tale of the race to ring Britain, in time, with a network 
of radar. Its birth date may be fixed in 1935 when his memorandum on the 
“Detection and Location of Aurcraft by Radio Methods” came before the 
Committee for the Scientific Survey of Air Defence. He finished the narrative 
on the crest of a Canadian ravine, happy in the possession of another life 
partner, and apprehensive of forgetting his earlier motto “Contentment is 
the Enemy.” 

» Bergson by Ian W. Alexander, Claudel by Wallace Fowlie, and Rimbaud by 
C. A. Hackett (Bowes and Bowes. 10s. 6d. each), admirable revaluations in 
poetry and philosophy, are entirely at home in the publishers’ series of Studies 
in Modern European Literature and Thought. 

Hitler: The Missing Years (Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s.). The Nazi Party’s 
Foreign Press Chief, Putzi Hanfstaengl who left for Switzerland in 1937, 
watched the political agitator climbing to the Chancellery, and noted the 
first steps on the way down, in faults magnified and power corruption, of 
the nastiest of mass-murderers, It ıs an unpleasant odyssey and somehow the 
more horrible for the raciness—a breeze fanning an evil smell—of the 
telling. - GRACE BANYARD 
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THOUGHTS ON OUR ECONOMIC SITUATION 


UDGING from the discussions which have been* taking place in the 
House of Commons and elsewhere, it appears to be thought that the 
Budget of 1958 may soon be forgotten. It is of course true that it did 
not introduce any startling or drastic measures, and indeed they are not 
called for at the moment. The proposals were propérly cautious in relation 
to the relief he felt able to recommend, all of which will be welcomed by 
the elderly income tax-payer, the cinema industry, and all those who will 
benefit from the concessions amounting, in a full year, to over 100 millions. 
The most important difference óf opinion, as expressed in the debates, ardse 
over the question of trade expansion and inflation. The view of the 
Opposition was that the situation today had deteriorated to an extent which 
. made it essential to remove all restraints and credit restrictions and to adopt 
a policy of expansion. The measures which the Government took in the 
autumn to check the flight from the pound and restore confidence in our 
currency have been successful-so far, and the position is still improving. 
The gold and dollar reserves have continued to rise steadily, and have now 
reached a total of 2,194 million dollars, the highest level since November, 
1954. The rise has occurred at the time.of year wheri normally the conditions 
of trade favour sterling, and an improvement in the balance is usual. There 
is no room for complacency about these figures, not nearly sufficient to 
dispel all dangers of another currency crisis; and the Chancellor must make 
it clear that no risks will be run by the Government in this respect. His 
decision to await developments until he is certain that a change in policy is 
desirable should be strongly supported and should restore the confidence of 
our overseas friends in our ability to.maintain the stability of our currency. 
It is a remarkable feature of our discussions on international finance that 
most people have no idea of the important part the opinion of our neighbours 
and friends overseas plays in deciding our domestic affairs. The world has 
become so much smaller, communication so much easier, that there are no 
longer any “foreign affairs,” only international relations, and we in these 
islands may be affected by events in the Seychelles or Ceylon as much as 
by what happens on our doorsteps. In considering our overseas trading 
and monetary affairs we should never lose sight of the fact that we cannot 
live alone on these islands; we can only maintain, let alone increase, our 
standard of living if we can make and go on making goods and rendering 
services to our friends overseas of a kind they want at a price they are 
willing to pay: This inescapable truth should always be in our minds when 
considering industrial relations, A second and equally important considera- 
tion in determining the distribution of our national income is the unfortunate 
fact that, with the passage of time and change in developments and habits, 
three of our major industries are at present unable to pay their way, and 
` will not in future be able to employ and support as many of our population 
as in the past. The railways face growing difficulties owing to the develop- 
ment of motor, passenger and air transport, and to the fact that-so many 
makers and importers of manufactured goods prefer road transport. For 
similar reasons the coal mining industry is declining; the demand for coal 
is falling and may well fall more rapidly in the future. The situation of the 
bus industry, having regard to the dévelopment of private motor transport, 
is much more serious. In all these industries it would be a mistake to take 
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too pessimistic a view, for as old habits fall away or cease, new uses may 
arise. A thorough and impartial investigation of thèse industries is urgently 
needed at all levels. Fortunately there is much evidehcé that the need is 
being recognized. 

Unfortunately, the temper and atmosphere in which public discussion 
takes place today are far from helpful. As, for example, the reception 
afforded to the- first report of the Council on Prices, Productivity and 
Incomes, presided over by Lord Cohen. This réport was a valuable docu- 
ment, produced by three authorities of recognized ability and impartiality. 
It was- presented as a contribution to knowledge and an aid to discussion. 
Unfortunately, it was dismissed by many responsiblé trade unionists as a 
mere partisan contribution to a political argument. Further reports from the _ 
Cohen Committee will, it is hoped, appear from time to time, and if received 
in a proper spirit will enable us to reach agreement on some of the matters 
“of great importance to our future. ™"  -— 

The Budget enables thé Government to place the financial situation before 
the people. In quite recent years there lias been a great improvement in the 
nature and volume of statistical information ôn all our domiestic and inter- 
national trading transactions. Nevertheless, so far as I am aware, no attempt 
had been made to estimate the extent of the inescapable liabilities lying - 
before us and those who follow us. Such an enquiry would have enabled the 
people, for the first time, to consider the economic and social facts which lie 
before them. It would reveal that all our departments of organized life are 
in a state of planned disorder. Finance and taxation are disorderly and un- 
just, and fortunately the Chancellor has made some beginning to mend this 
state of affairs. In education we have made some progress, but there is still 
‘much disorder, many enormous classés, too many coridemmed buildings; still 
worse, inadequate facilities for the ‘training of teachers and fer technical 
education. A formidable achievement in building new houses has béen 


` accomplished since the war, and the general situation is improving, but the . 


complete confusion and disorder into which the whole system of retits had 
beén forced was unreasonable and unjust. At last a Government was com- 
pelled to deal with a very difficult situation. The position had been getting ` 
morë difficult: since the end of the war, and it is typical of our political 


. arrangements that the Bill has become a matter of party politics. As no 


Government of either party has had the courage to do anything about it, the 
responsibility ‘should be shared equally between theni and not made a matter 
of party strife. Transport is in a very unhappy position compared with 
France, Germany and other countries. The railways are out of date, the 
roads almost impossible. In 1956 5,500 people were killed on the roads, 
26,700 seriously injured. Very large capital investment is needed if we are 
to end this disgraceful condition: The Ministét of Trarisport, beginning the 


‘building of a new trunk road from Coventry to York, said this project proved 


the faith of the Government in the future of this country; a strange claim for 
the Government to make, for they have drawn hundreds of millions of 
pounds from the motor trade in taxation, while the amount devoted to the 
construction of new roads is almost negligible. 

The Government may. not accept the responsibilities for an estimate of 
the inescapable liabilities of the nation, but there can be little doubt that 
such an estimate would rouse the people to the necessary efforts. Further, if 
the sum involved is too great to be found immediately, the nation could 
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— take a reasoned decision on priorities. One of the most serious obstacles 
to our complete recovery and to the smooth running of our national life 
/is that industry is still regarded by many people as being divided into two 
sides, with conflicting interests, striving to obtain a larger share of the 
products of their labour; not in a common enterprise in which all should 
“endeavour to improve the efficiency of services and to increase production. 
It is a simple truth that any section can only obtain a larger share of a 
national income, stationary or reaching its limit, at the expense of some 
other section; and attempts of this kind are responsible for many of our 
troubles. No changes in method and sentiment of this kind can be achieved 
by the Budget or legislation alone, but only by bringing about a full partner- 
ship in knowledge. This is a formidable task, but the need is now much 
more recognized, and attempts are being made by Institutions, the Univer- 
sities, and by industrial organizations. It is only by an advance towards 
_ co-ownership of knowledge by all concerned in industry, of its purposes, 
methods, finances and_ difficulties, both domestic and international, that 
we can hope to end secticnal interest. Irresponsible actions will only cease 
when all the facts are known and the nature of the possible consequences 
foreseen. . H. GrawamM WHITE 


`- FRANCE AND ALGERIA 
HE 17th Ministerial crisis of the Fourth Republic stretching from the 
fall of the Gaillard Government on April 15 to the investiture of 
M. Pflimlin a month later was one of the longest. It occurred at a time 
calling insistently for decision and action in natiorial and international 
' politics. Bringing up to 309 days the total period during which the country 
~ has been deprived of a Government by crises since the. Liberation, it has 
reinforced the suspicion widely felt abroad that France is falling from her 
tank. It is easy to spread the blame over the régime, the Constitution, the 
multiplicity of parties. What disconcerts the day-to-day observer of the 
evolution of the crisis, however, is the enormous jam of the procedure. . 
The President of the Republic has performed his function conscientiously. 
But the interminable discussions of the groups at every changing -stage, 
each pushing its chance, argue an unwillingness or incapacity to foresee 
a practicable compromise and make resolutely for it. The blinding logic 
of this uncompromising individualism is the worst fault in French public 
- life. : ; 

It was more than once remarked that this crisis was different from its 
predecessors. This is true in the sense that the whole aim and method of 
French policy in Algeria and Africa were in dispute. The controversy 
between those who wish above all to pursue and’ intensify the war and 
those who wish to see ‘negotiations begin had come to a head. The course 
of the crisis marked a certain evolution, not quite conclusive, towards 
liberalism. The Gaillard Government had come down over its acceptance 
of the suggestions of the Americano-British “good offices” as a basis of 
renewed: negotiations with Tunisia, which was rejected by a majority 
which feared it as a step towards the “internationalization” of the Algerian 
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problem. M. Bidault, who made the first attempt to form a new Govern- 
ment, was a spokesman of the determined “French Algeria” school. 
Disavowed by his own party, the M.R-P., he failed, and his failure proved 
that there was no longer any majority in the National Assembly for an 
uncompromising policy. M. Pleven was the next candidate for office, and 
though he failed his enterprize was significant of the state of opinion. 
Starting from the notion that the “nationalist” parties—among whom the 
Socialists had in the last two years come to be classed—were “condemned 
to live together,”-M. Pleven conceived a monumental Government. All - 
the parties were to be represented in the Cabinet, not merely by minor 

personages but by their leaders. Unable to obtain Socialist participation 

he gave up the scheme of a Ministry of all the notables, and fell back 

on the usual dosing of group representatives, the Socialists promtising 

support from outside. But in M. Pleven’s viéw his scheme retained its 

element of grandeur in a solemn declaration of the principles of French 

policy in Algeria to which all parties could subscribe. This included, 

necessarily, continuance of the military effort, “non-internationalization,” 

and, at the same time, the institution of liberal measures destined to lead 

to a negotiated settlement. 

In the end M. Pleven’s project of a Ministerial combination was wrecked 
by one appointment which was a blunder. The choice of M. Morice, a 
dissident Radical, as Minister of National Defence provoked the withdrawal 
of the three Radical-Socialist Deputies who had accepted posts in the 
Government. M. Morice, who had previously been Minister of National 
Defence, had identified himself with the out-and-out war party. The 
+ Radical-Socialists had already warned M. Pleven that. they would not 
give their endorsement to a Government which by its composition alone 
would exclude the possibility of “seeing African policy evolve in a liberal 
sense.” The successful objections to M. Morice showed that liberalism 
has made some headway in Parliamentary opinion. A still more notable 
symptom of the progress is the disappearance of M. Lacoste from the 
post of Resident Minister in Algeria, which resulted from the decision 
of the Socialists, M. Lacoste’s party, not to participate in any Government 
© for the present. f i 

By their numbers, and still more by their “geographical” position in 
the National Assembly, the Socialists remain the most influential group. 
The decision to avoid participation enables them to keep their cohesion, 
but it scarcely conceals a change ‘which is taking place in the general 
attitude of the party towards the Algerian problem. The minority critical 
of the Mollet-Lacoste policy of the last two years is gétting a better 
hearing. M. Mollet, himself an accomplished strategist, has a remarkable . 
faculty for keeping his own counsel until the time for action comes, has 
evolved. His contacts at the International Socialist Conference in London 
must have made him more directly acquainted with the unpopularity of 
the French Algerian policy of the last-two years among European Socialists 
generally. In any case he seems to have favoured a guarantee: of steady 
Socialist support, first to M. Pleven and after his failure to M. Pflimlin. 

Delay in government-making did not ease the Algerian situation. In a 
conference at Tangier the Nationalist- parties of- Tunisia and Morocco 
joined with the F.L.N. in recommending the constitution of an Algerian 
Government, though with the prudent proviso that this should be done 
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after consultation with the Tunisiati and Moroccan Governments. The 
execution of three French prisoners of war by the F.L.N., a further step 
towards the complete brutalization of the conflict, seemed to be designed 
to discourage the formation of a French Government of accommodation. 
Troubles also occurred in several French African territories, 

After a short series of pirouettes by minor candidates who received 
forma] invitations to construct a Ministry but declined with exemplarly 
rapidity, the President of the Republic called in M. Pflimlin, the leader 
of the M.R.P., whose Government obtained investiture, not without 
difficulty. M. Pflimlin formed his Ministry on much the same lines as 
M. Pleven, whom he received into his Cabinet as Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
On Algeria he declared his intention to intensify the military effort, to 
render the Algerian frontiers inviolable. One the other hand the dispositions 
of the loi-cadre would be applied without delay in a liberal spirit. 

M. Pflimlin declared that the Government, at a favourable moment 
chosen by itself, would take the initiative in offering pourparlers with a 
view to a “cease-fire.” In view of the repercussions which had been caused 
by his previous announcement of his intention, M. ‘Pflimlin repeated his 
opinion that the Government should not resign itself to settling down into 
the war indefinitely, but he added that it would not accept that the links 
which united Algeria to France should ever be broken. . 

In his final appeal he said that the moment for pourparlers would be 
chosen when France was in an indisputable position of strength. 

In his plans for the restoration of the finances and economy, as well 
as in his scheme for constitutional reform, M.,Pflimlin conceived his 
Government as an instrument for a specific purpose of renovation to be 
concentrated into a short period. He contemplated the withdrawal of his 
Ministry after the proposed Constitutional reform had been carried, so that 
a new Government could be constituted under the new order. 

The economic situation, which persistent political insecurity has continued 
to disturb, revealed ominous symptoms during the spring. While production 
remains at a high level imports continued to exceed exports, and the 
French deficit at the E.U.P.—50 million dollars in April after 56 millions 
in March—seemed likely to exhaust before the end of the year the stocks 
of foreign currency replenished a few. months ago by the American and 
European loans. Rising prices provoked demands for increased wages, 
backed up by warning strikes. f ' ý 

The debate on the investiture took place in dramatic circumstances. 
Demonstrations largely organized by associations of ex-Service men to 
protest against the execution of three French prisoners of war by the 
F.L.N. assumed a character of insurrection at Algiers. The formation of 
a “civil and military committee” presided over by a French General 
was an act of which M. Pflimlin in his appeal for the investiture of his 
Government marked the gravity. Demonstrations in Paris at the Arc de 
Triomphe and the Place de Ja Concorde were also given a political. 
character, hostile to the régime. j 

The Algiers challenge exposed the weak joints of the armour of the 
régime in time of crisis. The first concern of the new Government was to 
hold a Council of Ministers at dawn. to deal with this grave emergency. 
The result was an order of the President of the Republic to the army in 
Algeria to obey the Government of the Republic—an unprecedented 
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exercise of the President’s constitutional powers as head of the military 
forces. Whatever the amplitude of the Algiers movement may prove to be 
it obviously did not facilitate M. Pflimlin’s task at the beginning. 

In face of the Algiers defiance and the consequent embarrassment of 
the parties in the National Assembly the investiture of M. Pflimlin could 
not .be a triumph. He had, however, a majority of 274 against 129, and 
would still have had a small majority if the Communists had voted against 
him instead of abstaining. The vote illustrated the permanent arithmetical 
difficulty of setting up a stable Government in this “Legislature. Of the 
400 Deputies who make up the full possible clientéle of any government, 
leaving out the Communists and Poujadists, 274 is not far from the 
maximum to be hoped for. But it is far from being a safe majority. The 
Communists are an opposition party, and if they were joined in opposing 
by a small defection from the 274 the Government would be defeated. 
The Communists are still playing with the idea of a Popular Front in 

-alliance with the Socialists. The fear of this eventuality felt by the 
Conservatives may possibly serve the new Government, as it helped the 
Mollet minority Government of 1956. 

For a long time before the incidents of Algiers came to disturb it, public 
opinion had suffered from the absence of decisive leadership in Parliament. 
The reaction to the disorder and inefficiency of Parliament led here and 
there to demands for a “Govetnment of public safety” or for the placing 
of power in the hands of an extra-Parliamentary authority. The most 
conspicuous of possible authorities outside Parliament is General de Gaulle. 
‘Much of the agitation for an appeal to him is sentimental, like that of the 
Senator who calls for “a regrouping once more around the Liberator;” but 
there is probably a more direct reference to present-day politics in the 
delegation of part of the personnel of the Simca motor works and a petition 
from the Bordeaux region, and certainly in the posters placarded on the 
Paris hoardings. General de Gaulle himself remained silent. Several political 
leaders questioned by a Paris newspaper on the suggestion of calling him 
in, said that before answering they would like to know exactly the position 
of the General on present problems. 

It should be recorded that the departmental council (county council) 
elections, which took place in the midst of the Ministerial crisis and in 
which many Deputies and Senators were candidates, were apparently little 
affected by the behaviour of Parliament. The Communists lost a third of 
their seats and the M-R.P. gained a few, but there was no marked change 
in the general representation of the parties. This “stability” was all the 
more notable as 67 per cent of the electors voted at the first ballot, and 
there were fewer abstentions than at the last previous election. 

After the first shock of the Algiers outbreak it became apparent in Paris, 
on reflection, that its promoters had not succeeded in all their designs. 
The first of the organized demonstrations was political, and was intended ~ 
to frighten Parliament and prevent the investiture of M. Pflimlin. That 
aim was defeated. The schemes, moreover, had- no longer any outstanding 
personality in Paris politics capable of acting as an agent of the Algerian 
ultras, M. Bidault, M. Lacoste and: M. André Morice having all lost 
position in the course of the Ministrial crisis. ‘Without ‘effective Paris 
leaders to act in their support, the Algiers demonstrators could not hope 
for the formation of a Government to their liking. In a National Assembly 
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which has shown such a lack of spirit and cohesion the Algiers events 
provoked a rally in support of M. Pflimlin. The Socialists agreed to 
participate in the Government by sending M. Mollet to be Vice-President 
of the Ministry. M. Pinay, the leader of the Independents, declined to join, 
. but the Independent Ministers, who at one moment had been expected to 
resign, remained at their posts, and the Deputies of “national parties” 
really in agreement with the Algiers schemes are few. 

General de Gaulle broke his long silence and published a declaration 
that he was ready to assume the powers of the Repubic. It has been 
affirmed that he was referring to the formation of a Government in the 
normal way, after a regular invitation from the President of the Republic. 
His larconic declaration was made about the time when General Salan 
at Algiers was concluding a broadcast with a “Vive le Général de Gaulle.” 

“The Government took precautions against disorder in France by pro- 
posing to declare a “state of urgency” for three months. There remains 
the long and delicate task of repairing the injuries done to the political 
life and dignity of France and to re-establish regular relations with the 
military command and the civil administration in Algeria. 

The confused situation at Algiers and the uncertainty felt about the 
attitude of the military chiefs there continued to cause uneasiness in 
Parliament. In the debate on the Bill ‘declaring a state of urgency (which 
was voted by a very large majority) M. Pflimlin spoke with firmness, but 
did not conceal his anxiety. Over the debate hovered the enigmatical 
declaration made by General de Gaulle on the previous day. His words 
were variously interpreted, but most people noted most particularly the 
fact that he did not contradict the spokesmen of the Algiers movement 
who made use of his name. Necessarily, Parliament lacks whatever -fraction 
of its authority it has wasted in the instability of the last few years. The 
problem of expressing the legitimate. constitutional authority in Algeria- 
was aggravated by this loss\of Parliamentary authority in France. 
Vernon, France. ^ W. L. MIDDLETON. 


TRENDS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

HE victory of Mr. Strijdom in the Union and the defeat of Sir Edgard 
Whitehead, Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia, at Hillside, Bulawayo, 
have indicated that the Whites in Africa south of the Zambesi are 

. resolved to maintain their control. This resolution, incidentally, favours 
Nationalist Afrikanerdom, and it would seem to illustrate a reaction towards 
authoritarian principles noticeable in Canada and India. Although the 
United Party was in better heart, better led, and seemed to be more effec- 
tively organized in 1958 than in 1953 it fared worse. The Nationalists no 
longer have a distinct majority of the total votes cast, while they hold almost 
two-thirds of the seats, many with increased majorities. The ground gained 
appears to be due to indoctrination of youth which has come on to the roll 
since 1953, and to increasing English-speaking support. The Nationalists 
have broken a local record by securing power for a third consecutive term, 
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and they bear no apparent mark of decline, such as usually . affects 
governments after 10 years in office. 

Many questioned whether the talent and experience in the United Party 
were equal to governing. Its young leader, Sir de Villiers Graaff, had never 
held a Cabinet portfolio and might not, they thought, have proved able to 
stem a liberalistic trend among some.of his supporters where some folk 
were expecting tod much. Graaff stressed that his Party did not stand for 
racial equality; but the public preferred Mr. Strijdom, who declared himself 
squarely for White Supremacy. Until the last act, neither he nor his-lieu- 
tenants advanced arguments or gave undertakings, as did Opposition 
speakers. Then, suddenly, he adroitly introduced a dramatic note. He 
declared that he would stand no nonsense from any demonstrator, and would . 
protect those who wanted to go to work from being victimized by their 
leaders as happened in the bus boycott last year. He also warned agitators 
overseas not to exert pressure on non-European matters, such as might ` 
prejudice the good relations between his government and that in the U.K. . 
These gestures were most effective, and the United-Party, which had more 
to lose by non-White demonstrating, fell into the trap of belittling the 
Prime Minister. It was made thus to look as if only Nationalists could be 
firm and others-were financial internationalists and liberals after all, as has - 
been contended frequently in this country. All this sadly illustrated how 
overseas leftists who dilate on matters African defeat their presumed objec- 
tive; they only make things worse for agencies of progress within Africa 
by thus playing into the hands of reaction. It illustrates, equally, that there 
is no hope for an alternative party, unless conservative, best described as of 
the Centre. If this is not recognized in policy and tactics it is hard to see 
how another party, independent of al] Nationalism, can survive; and in such 
case the death of the United Party would help to free English-speaking 
people and anglicized Afrikaners to enter public life from which they have 
been banned-or have excluded themselves. Graaff realizes this, but defeat 
was necessary to give him a moral ascendancy over the caucus which has 
shown so little imagination or political astuteness. The vigorous and charm- 
ing new leader could not remove the “dead wood” at once; nor had there 
been time to find and train replacements mainly of a-younger age. Unfor- 
tunately English-speaking people are being seduced by Apartheid, believing 
it to be an easy way out, which it is not; and all White Africans regard the 
maintenance of their hegemony as the top priority. Many think little except 
to dream of a ‘social and cultural, as well as a political, triumph of 
Afrikanerdom. 

' Will Strijdom be able, in such circumstances, to take off the brake as 
occasion may demand to avoid a rising or passive resistance by non- 
Whites? Were there to be misjudgment on this, it might be too late to call 
in the man whom Faith might have indicated but Fear shunned. He has 
good .ideas on constitutional, economic and subcontinental affairs from 
which the country sorely needs to benefit. To have won, however, he had 
to have an emotional appeal for the average Afrikaner for whom the blood 
counts and the republic symbolizes it. This was the reason for the formula 
for testing popular feeling on that issue, much tactical advantage without 
commitment on the issue, ingeniously conceived by Dr. Wassenaar, who 
might have been ready to associate with Graaff had he adopted it. It was 
a case of offering to introduce legislative machinery by means of which, 
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by plebiscite, it would always have been possible to discover whether over 
two-thirds of the people wanted a republic of sound constitutional character 
within the Commonwealth, and whether there was in any province objection 
by over one-third. 

In the past informed folk in South Africa have regarded the republic as 
a “red herring,” but times are changing. In the event of a return of Labour 
to power in Britain, with intent to apply its declared policy with respect to 
Africa, many English-speaking people would favour a soundly organized 
republic, as witness letters received by the Prime Minister, including some 
from people of prominence. In such circumstances many in the Federation, 
particularly in Southern Rhodesia, would feel the same; which might lead 
to a union of the Southern Rhodesian state largely composed of English- 
speaking people, and South Africa. Such association would be welcomed 
elsewhere in Africa south of the Sahara as likely to add to cohesion. Indeed, 
it may prove to be the only way to get the other countries of the West to . 
see that White Control in southern Africa, with Africa the divided middle 
for the world struggle ahead, is basic to Western survival, and to get the 
East to pause from further depredations. 

Graaff and Welensky are internationally and-subcontinentally minded; 
also, they see the solution similarly of the racial problem as lying in well- 
organized inter-racial economic co-operation, mutually beneficial to Black 
and White. It is, moveover, through this type of policy alone that civilization 
and prosperity can be assured by the inevitability of gradualness. That 
cannot come from “baaskap” under a White phalangism. By that, the Native : 
would go on “hewing wood and drawing water” indefinitely, except to the 
extent that he was despatched to separate areas, where his progress, even 
assisted. would be very slow and difficult, and the country’s defence and 
development would be obstructed. Nor could civilization and prosperity be 
assured by liberalism, the other extreme policy, whose protagonists talk of 
- universal suffrage but have so far indicated no outline plan of how this is to 
be attained without leading to chaos. 

The non-European is better off south of the Zambesi than elsewhere, 
and steps can be taken gradually to give him some voice in affairs, as witness 
the United Party Senate proposals which also safeguard White Control, The 
advance of the non-White occupationally will go on, for it is in the interest 
of the vast. majority and is inevitable. With a flow of suitable immigrants, 
possessed of technological and superintendent powers and of skills in trades, 
there would be no arrest of economic progress. Production and productivity 
would increase under streamlined operating on farms, at mines and in 
factories. Contentment would be secured for the masses under an all-round 
rising income, consumption and export. The burden of sub-economic non- 
European urban services would disappear; capital‘ would be attracted from 
outside and enterprising settlers would arrive to establish undertakings. 
There is strong potential support for this type of programme in both political 
parties and desire for it among business men of both races. The unique need 
is political re-orientation. Its fulfilment depends on a duel which is likely 
between-the racio-ideological and the socio-economic within Nationalism. 
Strijdom‘ desires English-speaking support for a republic, but may under- 
estimate the need for moderation generally in deference to economic neces- 
sity and English-speaking susceptibility. The Transvaal has been economi- 
cally supreme through gold for half a century, but he seeks to push it 
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politically, which will annoy the Cape, and to promote Apartheid for ideo- 
logical reasons, opposed by “big business.” These aims might meet disaster 
in the form of financial ‘stringency and consequential public discontent. 

. This would give Graaff his chance to invite the Cape Nationalist leader, 
Dr. T. E. Donges, protégé for years of Dr. D. F. Malan, to come under his 
political umbrella. Alternatively, after the appearance of the forthcoming 
book on the course of South African politics by the mature, mellow and 
moderate Malan, Donges might break away from the disliked Transvaalers 
under Strijdom, Malan’s old adversary. In that event, he might well need 
Graaff’s support and ask him in, if only the budding prime minister had 
disembarrassed himself of his liberal-minded friends. That would give the 
country precisely the complexion of government corresponding to its 
administrative requirements, while assuring it strength and consistency by 
virtue of political authority. . 

But the cultural aspect is more fundamental than the political and more - 
difficult to dispose of. How are we to. progress in uniting the two White 
segments by the emergence of a -cultural variant, accommodated to its 
environment, quintessentially South African? Afrikaners are increasingly 
urging that, without a coming together, the future will remain most uncer- 
tain for White Africans, so here is a field for scholarship and goodwill. We 
have to discover how to reconcile that spirit of Consent, which is at the root 
of Anglo-Saxon political philosophy, with the pseudo-Teutonic urge to’ 
Constraint which seems to animate most Afrikaners; and it is the more 
irulent because of Calvinism, itself a political philosophy which cannot 
easily absorb the extraneous or apply itself flexibly in the interest of social 
cohesion. How also do we reconcile those who are satisfied in their possession 
of a well evolved culture rooted in a renowned world language (recognized 
by the Afrikaner as a boon to him) with those who aspire to create, never- 
theless, a full-scale culture of their own under a language- still to be 
perfected? ` 

Such are the imponderables which show themselves in strivings over a 
republic, The English-speaking people are increasingly a minority, but will 
continue to say that unity must develop empirically, which will bring an 
end to racial politics and might find symbolic fulfilment in a republic. The 
Afrikaner argues conversely, He avers that it is only through the existence 
of a republic that unity will be achieved, because those who appear to him 
to testify to some degree of duality of allegiance will then have to give 
undivided loyalty to South Africa. A solution of this cultural problem would 
be expedited if the Rhodesians come in. This would be the more likely if 
British leftists went on breaking the golden rule of the Commonwealth that 
no member shall interfere officially, or if with pervading influence un- 
officially, in the internal affairs of other members, however justified, morally, 
* that member might feel. Thus we end with the paradox that forces which 
threaten to disrupt the Commonwealth might serve in the elimination of 
racialism and political confusion in Southern Africa. Let us hope that such 
disruption may be avoided, and cohesion secured in politics in Common- 
wealth states in Africa, however constitutionally organized. 

in 
Johannesburg. eg EDWARD JEAL 
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N February 18th, 1948 the rumour reached London that the curtain 

was about to fall on the 16-year régime of Mr. De Valera’s Fianna 

Fail Government. It was reported that Dublin political circles had 
been electrified by a statement issued by General Richard Mulcahy, 
Leader of Fine Gael, that the various opposition groups had agreed to 
coalesce in a solid block to defeat Mr. De Valera’s nomination when the 
13th Dail was to hold its opening ‘meeting the following day. General 
Mulcahy issued the following statement :— 

“In view of the defeat of the Fianna Fail Party at the General Election, 
and being desirous of offering the people an alternative “Government, 
the representatives of Fine- Gael, Labour, Clann na Poblachta (Sons of 
the Republic) and Independents have agreed to support the nomination 
of Mr. John A. Costello, S.C., T.D., for the post of Taoiseach (Prime 
Minister).” ` ; 

On February 19th the expected happened. ‘When the new Chamber of 
Deputies met, 70 members voted for Mr. De Valera as Prime Minister 
and 76 voted for Mr. Costello. Not since 1932, when Mr. De Valera ousted 
Mr. Cosgrave, had there been such excitement at Leinster House. The 
public gallery was crowded long before 3 p.m., the hour at which the Dail 
had been summoned to meet, and hundreds of people could not obtain 
admission. Lord Rugby, the British representative, had a seat in the 
Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery. After the defeat of the nomination of 
Mr. De Valera as Prime Minister, a second division had to take place on 
the proposal to appoint Mr. Costello, This time the voting was 75 in favour 
and 68 against. Mr. Oliver Flanagan, Independent, jumped from his seat 
and ‘pointing a taunting finger at Mr. De Valera shouted :— 

“Thanks be to God I have lived to see this day.” 

He was rebuked by the Speaker, who said :— 

“Deputy Flanagan should not start off on the wrong foot so early in 
the new Dail.” 

Mr. John Aloysius Costello, the new Prime Minister, is a Senior 
Counsel and was then 57 years of age. He had been Attorney-General in 
the Cosgrave administration and had attended the Imperial Conferences 
of 1926 and 1930 and had had a good deal to do with the framing of the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931. In. his first broadcast on February 25th, 
Mr. Costello declared that the chief of the fundamental objectives of the 
new Government was its determination to assert the right of the Irish 
Nation to complete territorial unity and absolute freedom. He went on to 
state : — 

“In the formation of the new inter-Party Government the people’s 
genius for democracy had proved and asserted itself. Each of the groups 
that compose the Government had its own separate policy and 
individuality which it would continue to maintain. It is composed of ` 
men who do not desire office, profit, power or patronage, but who are 
joined together to do what they can for their own people acting in the 
spirit and letter of the constitution.” 

It was at Ottawa, and not in Dublin, that on September 7th Mr. Costello, 
when addressing a Parliamentary Press Conference, confirmed the rumour 
that his Government was preparing to repeal the External Relations Act 
of 1936—the last link between Eire and the British Commonwealth. It was 
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by virtue of this Act, passed at the time of the abdication of Edward VIII, 


that the King discharged certain functions of state, such as accrediting 
Eire’s representatives to other countries. 

Mr. Costello maintained that: — 

“The External Relations act was full of inaccuracies and infirmities 
and the only-thing to do was to scrap it.” 

Mr. Costello also told the reporters that the country would be independ- 
ent of the British Crown yet “friendly and working in association with 
the Commonwealth of Nations.” Mr. Costello said that to all intents and 
purposes he was ‘Prime Minister of all Ireland—‘‘no matter what the irish 
in the North may say.” 

Mr. W. Norton, Deputy Prime Minister and Leader of the Labour Party, 
said in an interview in Dublin: — 

“My views about the External Relations Act are-that it is perfectly 
absurd for a country claiming to be a Republic, to select a foreign 
monarch to accredit its representatives abroad. No other Republic in the 
world adopted this miserable attitude, and no set of circumstances. in 
Eire can explain why we should adopt this extraordinary procedure. 
The repeal of the Act will, I feel, enhance our national self-respect at 
home and abroad.” 

In reply to this declaration Sir Basil Brooke, (Lord Brookeborough) 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, issued the following statement: — 

“Those who have followed the course of events in Southern Ireland 
will not be surprised at Mr. Costello’s announcement at Ottawa that 
Eire is preparing to scrap her External Relations Act. Her political 
leaders have already declared that their country is not a member of the 
British Commonwealth. We in Ulster have always foreseen these 
developments which completely justify our unwavering refusal to join 
Hire in deserting Britain and the British communities overseas.” 


The question which now arose was whether the British and Dominion — 


Governments and the United States would be asked to recognise Hire as a 
Republic, Speaking in the House of Commons on September 21st I 
asked Mr. Herbert Morrison whether he had seen the official statement 
made by Mr. MacBride, the Eire Minister of External Relations, in the 
Dail on July 21st when he said: —“We are certainly not a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations.” J then asked the Leader of the House 
how it was possible to put questions on this subject to the Secretary of 
Commonwealth-Relations. Mr. Morrison replied: 

“Questions relating to Eire should continue to be addressed to this 
Minister, and J have no reason to expect that they will be refused at 
the Table.” - 

When Mr. Costello landed at Queenstown < on his return from Canada 
on October 2nd he hold the reporters :— 

“When the Dail meets next month the Government will-introduce 
legislation to abolish the External Relations Act. This is a constructive 
and not a destru¢tive proposal as it will bring unity to our country.” 
When asked if his Government was outstepping the late Fianna Fail 

Government of Mr. De Valera in this respect he replied: — 

“You can draw your own conclusion.” 

Hevagreed, however, that the intention to repeal the External Relations 
Act had not been mentioned during the General Election campaign in the 
_previous January. 
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The Conservative Party Conference met on October 11th at Llandudno 
and Mr. Churchill in his address said: — 

“Southern Ireland, or Eire, is about to cast off the last tenuous 
association with the Crown and is apparently expecting Ulster, without 
whose ‘loyalty we could not have maintained our life-line into the 
Mersey and Clyde during the war, to be driven out by us, against her 
will, from the British Empire.” 

And he told the Conservative Party : — : 

“You were quite right to record by a special resolution your 
inflexible resolve to resist any policy of coercing Ulster to abandon 
her allegiance to the Crown.” 

The consequences of the repeal of the External Relations Act, which 
was proposed by the Eire Government, were discussed at Chequers on 
October 18th between the United Kingdom, the Dominion ministers and 
Hire. After the meeting an official statement was issued from 10 Downing 
Street which said: — 

“There was a general exchange of views on matters of common 
interest arising out of the declared intention of the Eire Government to 
repeal the External Relations Act.” > 
Mr. MacBride said in an interview with the Manchester Guardian; — 

“As a constitutional fiction the [External Relations Act pleased no 
one and when it goes the British Government will realise that such worn 
out constitutional fictions are only reminders of a not too happy past 
and form a barrier to better relationships.” 

It was, however, pointed out that the first consequence of Eire’s repeal 
of the External Relations Act would be that citizens of Eire resident in 
Britain would have to opt for British citizenship, or automatically become 
aliens. Secondly, the recent Anglo-Irish Trade Agreement would have to 
be reviewed. It was essentially a Treaty that could only be made with 
another Commonwealth country. If it were retained it was more than 
‘probable that other foreign states would demand similar consideration 
under “most favoured nation” agreements. This situation could not be 
accepted by Britain. The action of the Eire Government excited profound 
interest in the Dominions and the Sydney Morning Herald wrote on 
October 18th :— 

“Tf Eire chose to assume the status of a foreign country she could not 
expect to continue to receive the benefits which arose from membership 
of the British Commonwealth. Nor can she expect the same forbearance 
as was exercised by Britain and America during the last struggle.” 
Referring to this point Mr. Costello, speaking in Dublin on October 25th, 

said :—~ 

“We fully appreciate whatever consequences may arise from the 
repeal and are prepared for any such consequences.” 

The subject came up in the House of Commons in the debate on the 
Address in reply to the King’s speech and Mr: Churchill said: — 

“I must confess I was astonished to learn some weeks ago of Mr.. 
Costello’s decision to sever the last link with the Crown which eyen 
Mr. De Valera had deemed it necessary to preserve.” 

He went on to say :— ` 


“Mr. Costello and his colleagues had constituted themselves as the 
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` authors of a permanent partition of Ireland, They lad made ‘a gulf 
which was unbridgeable except by physical force.” 

And he added: — 

“I cannot conceive that it is in the bounds of possibility that any 
British Parliament would drive the people of Ulster out of the United 
Kingdom and force them to become the citizens of a foreign state 
against their will. I well know the grievous injury which Southern 
Irish neutrality and the loss of the Southern Irish ports inflicted upon us in 
the recent war, but I always adhered to the policy that nothing save 
British existence and survival should lead us to regain the ports by 
force of arms.” 

Brigadier Fitzroy Maclean, M.P., published in the Daily Telegraph of 
November 2nd an interview which he had had with Mr. Séan-MacBride, 
Eire’s Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

“I said something about a crisis in our relations.” 5 

“There is no crisis,” replied Mr. MacBride, “Eire walked out of the 
Empire 10 years ago. All we are doing by repealing the External 
Relations Act is to abolish an out-worn fiction as insulting to the 
British Crown as it is irritating to us. The Government of Eire felt that 
by repealing it, they were placing Anglo-Irish relations on a sounder 
footing, and, at the same time, removing a cause of internal dissension in 
the country itself.” 

The opponents of Mr. Costello and the new Government did not fail to 


l: 


point out that in his address to the electors of Dublin South-East at the - / 


recent election the following words occurred : — 

“If it, (Fine Gael) is elected to power it will not propose any alteration 
in the present constitution in relation to external affairs.” 

Furthermore, immediately after the General Election Mr. MacBride 
stated in the Dail that, as his Party had failed to secure a popular mandate, , 
he had decided to leave the problem of secession in abeyance. 

On November 15th, Mr. Costello had an interview with the ated Press 
in which he said that: — 

“The repeal of the External Relations Act will take the aie out of 
Irish politics and will give us complete independence with a Republican 
form of Government.” 

He went on to predict that Ireland would cut her last link with the 
British Crown ‘before Christmas and he declared that this was not an 
anti-British step. On the contrary, it would enable Ireland to be on still 
more friendly terms with Britain. 

How this was to be carried out will be seen When the Bill for setting 
up:the Republic was introduced into the Dail and a most interesting debate 
took place. This will be described in our next issue. 7 
To be continued. Doucias L. Savory 
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TRIAL IN: LISBON 
ENRIQUE GALVAO is a Liberal writer and a former captain in the 
Portuguese Army. He is 63. A secret court has sentenced him to 
16 years’ imprisonment and to the deprivation of his civic rights. 


ra 
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The scene is not Communist-occupied Budapest but Lisbon. Galvao has 
languished in prison.since 1951. On March 31, 1953, when he appealed, a 
three-year sentence against him was confirmed. In 1951 and 1953 the 
charges against him were “conspiracy against the security of the State,” 
“planned violent subversion of public order,” and “forceful entry into the 
precincts of the National Assembly and other organs of sovereignty.” That 
sentence should have terminated at the end of 1954, but Galvao was not 
set free. This year another charge has been brought against him. It alleges 
that he employed the printing equipment of his prison to organize the 
“scurrilous defamation” of the President and Prime Minister of Portugal, 
by crude anonymous leaflets which (so it is asserted) went beyond “free 
and normal criticism.” The current tactic has been to invoke Article 593 
of the Portuguese Criminal Procedure Code, which concerns all offences 
against personal honour, for example, defamation and calumny. Article 593 
prescribes that only such persons as may be required to intervene in the 
trial shall attend it, while Article 407 provides for the presence of lawyers 
and others professionally interested. The secret trial re-opened in Lisbon 
in late February and was adjourned until March 4, with a former Prime 
Minister appearing among the defence witnesses. 

- Here are some of the facts of the case. The two fundamental facts are: 
first, that Henrique Galvao has been a forceful and unrelenting critic of 
forced labour conditions in the Portuguese African province of Angola, and, 
secondly, that he supported an anti-Salazar candidate in 1951. It seems 
that, as a younger man, Captain Galvao had not been anti-Salazar. But in 
1947 he was sent to report on conditions in Angola. The Government 
suppressed the report. Both the conditions and the suppression angered 
Galvao. The report was duly circulated to Opposition leaders, and Mr. Basil 
‘Davidson incorporated. some of its material in his famous book, The 
African Awakening. Doubtless all this displeased the dictatorship, but until 
1951 Galvao continued to enjoy personal freedom. In that year, he 
supported the anti-Salazar Opposition candidature of Admiral Meireles. 
With several colleagues he was arrested as a result of a political intervention 
which was aspersed to be a coup d'état. 

What of Angola as an issue in the Lisbon trial? A centre of the slave 
trade for centuries, Angola has been Portuguese since 1482, with a seven- 
year spell of Dutch rule in the mid-seventeenth century. It covers 481,000 
square miles, 14 times the area of Portugal, and has some 80,000 Europeans 
and more than four million Africans. Its chief city, Luanda, with a popula- 
tion-of 190,000, can boast three daily newspapers, yet nineteen-twentieths 
of Angola’s people are illiterate. Forced labour is the keystone of the 
economy; its pillars are coffee, maize, sugar and palm-oil. Angola like ` 
Mozambique, is agreeably free from the colour bar, and assimilado ot 
civilizado—the process of encouraging Africans to assume the Portuguese 
way of-life—is the order of the day. However, although assimilado status 
is enjoyed by about 30,000 Angolans, its terms are heavily weighted against 
the African in a territory in which provision for secondary education is 
negligible. The forced labour system which Galvao attacked is the disgrace 
of Portuguese Africa. Its 18-month contract period breaks up families for 
long intervals and keeps the population low. The master indents for the 
labourer from the State, and has no-responsibility for his care, for if the ‘man 
dies, the master indents for another from the State. Small wonder that the 
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system has been under continuous fire from Asian and African members ever 
since Portugal joined the United Nations in 1955. Twice in 
1957, in April and December, resolutions demanding Portugal’s compliance 
with Chapter 11, Article 73E, of the United Nations Charter have failed to 
secure the’required number of votes. All this is germane to the theme of the 
Galvao trial. Article 73E imposes upon United Nations members with re- 
sponsibilities for non-self-governing territories the duty of regularly trans- 
mitting to the Secretary General “for information purposes, subject to such 
limitation as security and constitutional considerations may require, statistical 
and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, social and 
educational conditions for which they are respectively responsible” other 
than those territories to which the international trusteeship system applies. 
The Salazar Government has hitherto escaped the duty of reporting under 

` Article 73E. The voice that would have favoured a report to the United 
Nations on Angola is now gagged. The Salazar Government can advance 
the ready-made argument that, since the constitutional changes of 1951, 
Portugal is an Afro-European Power, that the Article does not apply, and 
that Angola is not a non-self-governing territory but an overseas province 
of a constitutionally unitary republic and directly administered by a 
Governor-General responsible to the, Ministry of Overseas Territories at 
Lisbon. Indeed a decree of June, 1951, substituted the term “overseas 
province” for the older term “colonias.” How long this clever stratagem 
will “wash” we cannot tell. It must nauseate Galvao and all who think 
with him. 

The Galvao case has provoked two cogent and powerful editorials.in The 
Star and the News Chronicle and notable coverage by the Manchester 
Guardian Legal Correspondent. Elsewhere it has elicited singularly little 
British Press comment. On February 23, the Observer was good enough to 
print a statement from me, as Chairman of the Liberal Party Executive, 
in which I indicated that reports from the Portuguese Corporate State 
revealed “a disregard of civic and personal rights as complete as that which 
prevails in the Communist States, in Spain, and in some South American 
dictatorships.” This may seem harsh comment_on a Republic which has 
been Britain’s Ally ever since the marriage of Charles II and Catherine of 
Braganza, gave us loyal friendship in the First World War, and joined us 
as a NATO member-nation in April, 1949. It is, also, profoundly true. The 
Lisbon trial imperils the alliance. At this late hour, Portugal could respond 
to Dr. Nathaniel Micklem’s appeal to her President for clemency. She 


could quash the 16-year sentence. To liberate Henrique Galvao would be 


to right a grievous wrong. io Deryck ABEL , 


Postscript, May 12, 1958,—The sentence has since been confirmed on 13 counts. 
The aim of the Salazar Ministry is; first, to keep the world in darkness about 
conditions ın Angola and in Lisbon, and, secondly, to intimidate the Opposition. 
News that General Humberto Delgadd, Director. of Civil Aviation, is standing 
as Opposition ‘candidate for the Presidency in the coming elections confirms 
rumours that several erstwhile supporters of Dr. Salazar are about to desert him. 
Significantly, the first circular, issued on behalf of the candidature of General 
Delgado and signed by 80 leading Liberals, comments: “It is not for the Head 
of State to govern. That is the function of the Government. Neither is ıt to legislate : 
that is the function of the Legislative-Assembly. But it is his duty to protect the 
rights- and guarantees of citizens, without discrimination, and with , impartiality, 
and to ensure that all affairs of State are pursued in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion. Thus when a citizen like Captain Henrique Galvao is sentenced, for injuries 
to the personalities of the regime, to 16 years’ imprisonment—and this at his age 
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means dying in gaol—every Portuguese citizen is shocked and moved and asks his 
conscience whether the Constitution is still in force.” It is common form in the 
Portuguese Corporate State to bring Opposition leaders to trial immediately before 
elections. Last year about 70 Liberals were tried before the National Assembly 
elections. This year on March 11, the Supreme Court of Lisbon rejected the appeal 
of Dr. Humberto Lopes and five more Liberals. Such trials, together with other 
forms of intimidation, are calculated to create a suitable psychological climate 
for the forthcoming Presidential elections. Moreover, the Salazar regime never 
forgives men who have once co-operated within it and afterwards come out and talk. 
Even the very first Prime Minister of the dictatorship, under whom Dr, Salazar 
served as Minister of Finance, was arrested and imprisoned in 1951. He was later 
“freed” presumably because he is now regarded as politically innocuous. DA 


CORRECTION 
In Admiral Biorkland’s article in May 1958, page 240: “(not over 100 
kilo-tons of explosive power)” should be“ (not over 500-100 tons explosive 
power)” 


THE SECOND EMPIRE | 
XVII. BARON HAUSSMANN 


N the crowded stage of the Second Empire Baron Haussmann was the 
nearest approach to a superman. In the words of Rouher everything 
in him was great, both his qualities and his faults. The dynamic 
Prefect of the Seine was in power longer than any Minister. While the names 
of most of the Emperor’s agents are forgotten. that of the fashioner of Paris 
as we know it remains familiar to us all. Now that the French colonial 
empire is crumbling, the transformation of-the capital into the finest city 
in Europe stands out as the principal legacy of Napoleon III. That the 
master-builder could have achieved little without the enthusiastic support 
of the Dictator is obvious. It is equally clear that no other functionary 
possessed the drive required to effect such revolutionary changes in face of 
vested interests and financial apprehensions. The substitution of broad 
boulevards for narrow streets had also a military significance, for the 1848 
battle of the barricades could not be allowed to recur. - 
Born in Paris into a Protestant family from Alsace, Haussmann took a 
degree in law and opted for a career in administration. As a godchild of 
Prince Eugene Beauharnais and the son of an Orleanist journalist he had 
plenty of backing. and from a maternal grandfather he claimed the title of 
Baron to which he had as little right as Morny to the title of Count. 
Beginning at the bottom of the ladder he learned his trade in the provinces, 
and on the fall of the Monarchy he felt entitled to ask for a Prefecture, 
preferably in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux where he had found a wife. 
On the election of Louis Napoleon to the Presidency he was summoned to 
Paris, where he would be informed whither he would be sent, i 
The President: The Var. Have you any objection? 
Haussmann: No, but you could hardly send me further away from 
Bordeaux. 
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The President: The Var is a danger spot on the Italian frontier and needs 
a strong man. : 

Haussmann: 1 shall try to justify your confidence. 

Such was the first meeting of the two men whose names were to be 
indissolubly linked in history. Their next was in 1850 when the President 
visited the Department of the Yonne to which Haussmann had been 
transferred. 

In November, 1851, at the age of forty-two, he was promoted to the 
Prefecture of the Gironde which embraced Bordeaux. Hastening to Paris 
to thank the President he drrived on December 1 in time to attend the 
historic reception at the Elysée on the eve of the coup d'état, “I cannot. tell 
you at this moment why I am sending you to Bordeaux,” remarked the host, 
“but I want you to start tomorrow as early as possible. Fetch your instruc- 
tions from the Minister of the Interior.” Finding Thorigny, the Minister of 
the Interior, at the reception, he asked for instructions on the spot. The 
Minister, unaware of the plot, looked blank and replied that he had none 
to give. When Haussmann reached the Ministry before daylight on the 
following morning he learned the reason of the President’s mysterious 
command. The sight of troops in the streets and in the courtyard told its 
own tale. To his request to see the Minister he received the revealing reply: 
“Which?” M. Thorigny or Comte de Morny?” “The Comte de Morny.” He 
was the first caller on the new Minister who explained the need to win 
Bordeaux for the new Dictator. 

_ On his arrival the new Prefect evicted his predecessor and butned the 
proclamations already printed announcing the state of siege. When the news 
of the fighting in Paris arrived some demonstrations occurred; many 
arrests were made but few were detained. His intimate knowledge of the 
city proved useful, and the smoothness of the transition was noted with 
satisfaction at the Elysée. After the plebiscite had confirmed the authority 
of the new master, Mixed Commissions were set up in each Department 
composed of the Prefect, the Advocate-General and the local commands. 
Of 1,500 charged at Bordeaux 74 were sentenced and 27 transported to 
Cayenne or North Africa. The next task was to secure the return of all 
official candidates to the Corps Législatif. To serve the Dictator required 
no sacrifice of principle from the functionary who had always regarded a 
benevolent and efficient autocracy as the ideal form of government. In May, 
1852, he was summoned to Paris for instructions on the coming visit of the 
_ President to the South, including Bordeaux, where a programme speech 
would be delivered. Persigny, Minister of the Interior, assured him of his 
confidence and affectionate esteem, and the President was more cordial than 
ever. Greeted in Bordeaux with organized cries of Vive l'Empereur! the 
Prince explained his intentions and ideals, and pronounced the celebrated 
formula: L'Empire c'est la paix. 

_The more the Emperor saw of Haussmann the more he was impressed. 
Here was the man to carry out his dream of making Paris the model city. 
Summoned to the Ministry of the Interior in June, 1853, he was selected 
from a group of five Prefects. Inviting each of them separately to dinner 
Persigny had no difficulty in making his choice. The portrait in his 
Memoirs many years later is the, most elaborate and penetrating that we 
possess of the man he describes as one of the most extraordinary figures 
of the time. When asked to describe events in his Departinent at the time 
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of the coup and the difficulties he had overcome, he recounted his campaign 
against the opposition in the Bordeaux municipality and his face shone 
with pride. While the words poured forth in a flood the Minister could 
not hide his satisfaction. Rough work lay ahead, requiring an experienced, 
resourceful and thick-skinned official, a born fighter who could hold his 
own against all comers and scorned red tape. Persigny rejoiced to think of 
letting loose this tall tigerish animal among the foxes and wolves who 
would oppose the generous aims of the Emperor. In his letter of acceptance 
the new Prefect wrote that he belonged to the Emperor without reserve. 

For the following 164 years the Prefect of the Seine and the 
Dictator marched forward in unbroken harmony. While the latter 
rejoiced in the prowess of the most dynamic of his agents. Haussmann 
felt a growing regard for his master which shines through the Memoirs 
compiled long after the fall of the Empire. As an eye-witness of Orsini’s 
bomb attack he admired the sang-froid of the intended victim whose first 
words were “Look. after the wounded.” Too gentle and trustful, calm and 
benevolent by nature, he harboured no lingering resentments even for 
grave offences. “I only once saw him angry. Some sudden contrariety 
occasionally brought a light into his gentle and even caressing eyes. There 
was rarely an exclamation, never an unsuitable outburst. He remembered 
every service. He pardoned his adversaries, once they were disarmed, too 
easily for prudence, for he did not always take sufficient account of their 
record and believed in the sincerity of political conversions.” In his 
closing days at Chislehurst the fallen ruler declared that Haussmann had 
always given him good advice and wise warnings. “He was a great 
administrator; I did not realize his political worth soon enough.” : 

When the new Prefect took the oath at Saint-Cloud the Emperor declared 
` that the first task was to introduce fresh blood into the Municipal Council. 
They should not hurry, rejoined Haussmann who hoped to win them for 
his plans. The ruler produced a map on which his schemes were indicated 
in different colours according to a scale of priorities. Whole chapters of 
Haussmann’s Memoirs are devoted to the first days of office. In addition 
to the Dictator he could count on Persigny, the Minister of the Interior, 
who received him with open arms. “This excellent man from our first 
contacts had felt affection for me. He valued my work in the Gironde, 
above all the incomparable reception of the President in October, 1852.” 
His predecessor, who had been relieved of his post owing to his dread 
of lavish expenditure, had many friends on the Municipal Council including 
its President, Delangle, who in the course of an official welcome pointedly 
regretted the retirement of the former Prefect and declared his agreement 
with his cautious views, adding “We will support you in all measures within 
the resources of the city.” With Piétri, Prefect of Police, the only functionary 
whose status limited his authority, a good deal of friction occurred. Though 
every Prefect was traditionally under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of 
the Interior, Haussmann, with Persigny’s assent, dealt directly with the 
Emperor. That some of the Ministers disliked his privileged position as 
well as his policy and tried to obstruct it troubled him not at all. In his 
own words he felt that not merely his master but all Europe was looking 
on as if he were a general planning a long compaign. “I spoke to my 
employés like a commander to his troops.” l 

The most formidable opposition to his schemes came neither from the 
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Municipal Council nor from the enemies of the régime but from Ministers 
and- above all from Baroche. The transformation of Paris necessitated 
wholesale destruction, and the masterful Prefect, who had little use for 
légal niceties, issued a decrée facilitating expropriation. In 1858 he 
demanded fresh powers which Baroche, as President -of the Council of 
State, declared to be unneccessary. In a long memorandum to the Emperor 
the conservative lawyer pleaded for full inquiry and fair compensation 
-~ in every case, and complained that many expropriations had been both 
needless ‘and illegal. Counter-attacking in the Council of Ministers, 
Haussmann charged his accuser with hostility to the whole plan which 
would be one of the glories of the reign. Baroche, he declares in his 
Memoirs, argued his pseudo-liberal thesis with passion, and the Emperor, 
who was present, took little interest in the details of administration and 
finance. ‘When the Prefect’s request for wider powers was refused, the 
kindly ruler sought to comfort him with the words “how right.you were, 
but it was too late.” The duel was renewed when he demanded the incor- 
poration ofsuburban communes in the capital, and again the Emperor- 
gave way, consoling him by admission to the Council of State. à 

How were these gigantic projects to be financed? The Municipal 
Council replied “from the annual budget,” a principle which limited the 
advance to a snail’s pace. From fresh taxation? Here the veto of the 
Emperor barred the way. From the State? But the State contribution was 
necessarily. small. Only large loans, euphemistically described by the Prefect 
as productive expenditure, could supply the need. Old projects’ already 
approved and in some cases commenced, among them the continuation 
of the Rue de Rivoli, the completion of the Louvre, the improvement of 
the central market and the development of the Bois de Boulogne, had 
to’ be finished. The new banks, the -Crédit Mobilier and the Crédit 
Foncier, had plenty of money to lend on moderate terms. , 
l i G. P. GoocH 


` “THE POTTING SHED” 


HE question of the meaning or lack of meaning, which non-religious 
` È people may find in Christian art has recently been raised anew by 

Graham Greene’s play The Potting Shed. Rationalist critics, such- as 
Kenneth Tynan, who have taken exception to its theme, on the grounds of 
improbability, have concentrated on one aspect of the play—the miracle 
by which a dead boy is restored, by prayer, to life. Miracles, they say, do 
not happen; or, if they do, are far too infrequent (as well as being unauthen- 
ticated) to form a satisfactory dramatic subject; they are neither representa- 
tive nor truly universal. To this, however, oné might reply that the highly 
infrequent occasion of a son marrying his mother has not led the critics 
to object to the theme of Sophocles’ Oedipus. Neither does Greene insist 
upon the authenticated nature of his miracle, The boy, whom prayer restores 
to life, is apparently dead, and believed to be dead by the two persons who 
examine his condition, but neither of these are men of science (one is a 
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gardener, “almost illiterate”; and the other is a priest); and when a doctor 
arrives on the scene, the miracle has already taken place, so that there 
remains no professionally authorized proof that the boy, in fact, has ever 
been dead. The whole force of the play’s dramatic suasion powerfully 
conveys Greene’s intention; that we should feel the boy was dead and that 
he has been raised by prayer. But between a miracle emotionally presented 
and a miracle officially stated (with its soi-disant verification such as certain 
pious manuals offer) there is a vast difference. Because those present at the 
boy’s “death” and “resurrection” believe their impressions of these states 
to be correct, and because this belief has modified their lives, the miracle— 
for them—as experience, is valid: it has the strength of “reality.” If, through 
any rationalistic inclination, we do not allow for this pragmatic fact, our 
aesthetic experience of the play will be needlessly shallow. “A willing 
suspension of disbelief” and an assent to non-rational propositions are two 
distinct matters and not to be confused. To ask of a rationalist critic of the 
theatre the latter response is obviously unfair: to expect him to evince the 
former is what we might expect of any critic—proof of a normal 
appreciative power. 

The element of the miraculous, which the rationalist critics have stressed 
in this play, is not the only religious aspect of it, and not~perhaps—the 
most important. The priest (the boy’s uncle) who offers to God his own 
dearest possession in return for his nephew’s life, loses that possession— 
namely, his faith. This faith is restored to him when the boy he saves, now 
grown to manhood, tells him his own side of the story, his own account of 
the miracle. With his memory of the incident suddenly returning, he tells 
his uncle how he now recalls hearing him pray over his (dead?) body. “You 


‘seemed to be a long way away,” he says, “and I didn’t want to come back 


to you; but something—somebody—pushed me.” The nephew, also, is 
restored to well-being by a like act of absolving knowledge. Since the 
incident in the potting shed (in which he attempted to hang himself), he has 
lost all recollection of his action. His attempted suicide, his “death” and 
“resurrection” have remained for him a closed book. But the guilt, the 
oppression of what took place, have stayed with him as a mystery, crippling 
his power to find happiness in love. As his wife Sarah tells him, after their 
marriage has broken up: “You seemed always interested not in me but 
something else.” This weight of mystery, this “something else,” is clarified 
for, and lifted from, him when his uncle tells him the details of his past. 
Knowledge of his uncle’s action—his intercession and “bargain” with God 
—act upon him like an absolution or (to change the simile) like effective 
analytical treatment.* Explanation of his past exorcises its shadow upon 
him. He now feels liberated into love, and returns to win Sarah anew. 

On this score, The Potting Shed could be considered in the light of 
Hellenic ideas, If to know oneself is man’s proper end, and if—~as Socrates 
contended—memory is the parent of knowledge, then this aspect of Greene’s 
drama requires no Christian pre-supposition. But the miraculous element— 
emphasized by the rationalist critics—is not, it might be held, the king-post 
of this play. Essentially, its theme is one of renewal through sacrifice. 
Charles William has given definition to a type of this redemptive process 
in his phrase “the doctrine of substituted suffering.” The notion behind it is 


* The nephew has been undergoing analysis for some little while, but his doctor has 
been unable to evoke the patient's buried memory. 
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that one may call off the suffering of another by bearing it oneself. When 
the priest in The Potting Shed is praying over his nephew’s body, a spasm 
of constriction attacks his throat: on him is being visited the boy’s agony 
of strangulation. Such telepathic transmission of pain is best understood in 
religious terms; in terms, for example, of Christ’s suffering, his passion on 
the Cross for the sins of the world. To think, however, of Christianity as the 
only key to The Potting Shed—as the only attitude which makes sense of 
the play—would be quite mistaken. From the time of early and primitive 
religions with their cults of the “yearly slain” (Adonis, Osiris, etc.) to the 
moral metaphysics of the Buddha, sacrifice has played a leading role. To 
know of, and recognize, such patterns, in the sphere of art, is to have a 
sense of myth. Without our possessing this mythological sense we find that 
most pre-Reformation art fails to make satisfactory meaning. Much post- 
Reformation art requiries a similar approach and The Potting Shed is a 
work of this order. Generally, the rationalist critic will act as if he shared 
these assumptions. Aeschylus’ Prometheus Unbound (an archetypal drama 
of sacrificial love) is habitually accorded his approving attention. But some- 
times, when the religious world-picture assumed by the drama in question 
is Christian, the rationalist critic loses detachment. He forgets to supsend 
his belief in disbelief, and takes for his text not drama but faith, Is he not, 
in this, confounding his office? 
bt DEREK STANFORD 


‘METHODISM AND EPISCOPACY 
HE Anglican and Methodist Churches have entered into discussions 
with a view to closer union. The Methodist Church is urged to “take 
-— Episcopacy into its system” to provide a basis of union but Methodists 
could assert that, with power and authority residing in an elected Conference 


the wisdom of its effective system of Church government has been proved ` 


through two centuries. In inter-church discussions the Methodist Historical 
tradition deserves valuation. It began with John Wesley, a priest of the 
Anglican Church, when he assumed the right to ordain ministers for work 
among American Methodists after efforts to provide an Anglican ordained 
ministry had failed. His action was the start of a separate Methodist Church. 


One result of the Civil War was that American people were denied a, 


ministry to administer the sacraments and care for their spiritual needs. The 
plight of those who had joined the Methodist Society, but who had received 
sacraments from Anglican clergy, was represented to Wesley by Francis 
Asbury, one of Wesley’s preachers in America; for though Wesley lived in 
England he was the acknowledged Father in God of all-American Metho- 
dists. He had a personal knowledge of America gained from his appointment 
to Georgia ‘as missionary in 1735. r 

After the Civil War when Anglican ordained clergy were withdrawn, and 
there being no Bishop in America, John Wesley ordained preachers for the 
American work, but only after the Bishop of London had refused his request 


+ 
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for the ordination of a Methodist schoolmaster in 1780. The historic 
Methodist ordination ceremony took place at No. 6 Dighton Street, Bristol, 
the home of Mr. Castleman, at four in the morning on September 1, 1784, 
when Wesley, assisted by two Presbyters of the Church of England, James 
Creighton and Thomas Coke ordained as deacons Richard Whatcoat and 
Thomas Vassey, lay preachers, for work in America. The next day at the 
same early morning hour, again assisted by Creighton and Coke, the two 
Deacons Wesley ordained Elders. Then, assisted by the newly ordained 
Elders, Whatcoat and Vassey and Creighton, Wesley consecrated Dr. Coke 
as Superintendent, or Bishop, to American Methodists giving him authority 
to supply the need of ordained men in America, There is no other inter- 
pretation than that Coke was set apart to the office of Bishop and that act 
brought into being the American Methodist Episcopacy and the vitual 
separation into a Church of world Methodism since ordination did mean 
separation from the Church of England. Conversations towards re-union 
must start there and go forward. There is no going back. What has been 
done must remain done. The results that followed indicate the rightness of 
Wesley’s action. The setting apart of Coke was the beginning of other 
ordinations. Coke ordained Asbury in America at Baltimore in December, 
1784, first as Deacon, then Elder, and lastly Superintendent. Between the 
office of Superintendent and Bishop there is a parallel, both having been 
‘charged with the responsibility of finding men for the proclamation of the 
gospel, and both visiting as often as possible or convenient the people of 
which he has charge using the best men available for their spiritual over- 
sight. The concern was with the ministry of the Word and the Sacraments. 
The challenge of the Church and the needs of people came from America. - 
but following Wesley’s ordinations for America came the needs of Scotland. 
Lay Preachers were ordained for the work among Methodists in Scotland 
and finally, for the English work in 1789. The bold move of Wesley 
resulted from a mature mind. His knowledge of Church history and tradi- 
tions is not doubted and he was convinced that what he had done had both 
the authority of Scripture and-.sanction of Church tradition. 

So convinced was Wesley that he had the authority of the Primitive 
Church that he used the Ordinals of the Church with but slight alterations. 
He revised the Liturgy for use in America, the proof sheets of which Coke 
took with him and which were published in America as “The Sunday 
Service of the Methodists in the United States of America.” In this revised 
Book of Offices was the ordinal, “Form and Manner of the Making of 
Deacons, the Ordering of Priests and the Consecration of Bishops.” If 
Wesley did not intend this Form to be used in America why did he send it 
for publication? Two other documents Coke took with him to America, his 
Ordination Certificate and a Letter from Wesley addressed to the American 
Methodists explaining the step he had taken. These are important founda- 
tion documents of the American Methodist Episcopal Church, too lengthy 
to be given here in full but may be found in the Standard Edition of Journal 
of John Wesley (Vol. VII page 16) and Standard Edition of the Letters of 
John Wesley (Vol. VII page 238). In the Ordination certificate, dated 
September 2, 1784, after a statement that the need of American Methodists 
was being met, Wesley wrote, “Know all men that I, John Wesley, think 
myself to be providentially called at this time to set apart ... as a Superin- 
tendent, by the imposition of my hands and prayer (being assisted by other 
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ordained ministers), Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, a Presbyter of the 
Church of England.” There is no doubt that in Wesley’s judgment Coke was 
Bishop. ` Ent 

In the letter to the American brethren he said he was convinced that 
Bishop and Presbyter were of the same order having the same right to 
ordain, and as America was without a ministry because of its separation 
from England he was at liberty to ordain men and, therefore, appointed 
Dr. Coke and Mr. Asbury joint Superintendents over the Brethren in 
America. He took full responsibility for his action, not having consulted 
his brother Charles. John defended the rightness of his action, convinced 
this bold step was not at variance with Scripture. His research, helped by 
two writers, Bishop Stillingfleet and Lord King, led him to believe there 
was no particular form of Church government enjoined by Scripture while 
other Churchmen shared his opinion of the right to ordain. For the usages 
of the Primitive Church Wesley had great respect, as also for the form of ` 
Government of the Church of England, and from which he would not easily . 
depart. It is not now a question of whether he departed from the rule of 
Scripture or Church usages but whether he expressed the mind of God in 
meeting the American challenge despite the fact his action inevitably meant 
the separation of the Methodist society from the Church of England. There 
was a clarity in his own mind that leaves no doubt of his guidance, “Being 
now clear in my own mind,” reads the Journal entry for September 1, 1784, 
“T took a step which I had long weighed in my mind” and so far did he 
consider it to be from the rule of Scripture and good Church Government, 
that the following March, writing to Barnabas Thomas, he said he 
remained as “firmly attached” to the Church of England as ever and knew 
himself to be “as real a Christian Bishop as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.” His claim, two years before his‘ death, to live and die a member 
of the Church of England, and “none who regard my judgment or advice 
will separate from it” is frequently quoted by friends and opponents, by 
the Church of England he meant the body of those who faithfully held 
the doctrines taught in the Book of Common Prayer and among whom 
thé Gospel was preached and the sacraments administered. A company of 
people drawing its life from the Prayer Book but not necessarily bound 
by Canon Law. Though Wesley was convinced he had a right to depart 
from: the Jaw and discipline of the Church of England in certain cases 
“there is no doubt of his affection for, and attachment to, the Anglican 
Church in which he had- been reared. His appeal to those Americans who 
desired to remain with him was'they should also “adhere to the Doctrines 
and Discipline of the Church of England.” 

Though Wesley had no desire for either his Society or his preachers to 
cultivate a life separate from the Anglican Church, the unfolding of events 
drove the Methodist people from the fold of their mother church. Despite 
Wesley’s claim that Methodists were loyal members of the Church of 
England they were compelled to declare themselves Protestant Dissenters. 
Separation became a live issue and bound with it the validity of Field 
Preaching. Legally the parish priest was entrusted with the spiritual charge 
of the people and those who wished to declare their independance of the 
parish priest could do so by registering as Dissenters under the provisions 
of the Toleration Act of 1689, which gave the right to Dissenting ministers 
to take an oath of allegiance to the King and to be granted licences to 
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preach. Registration as a Dissenter meant separation from the Church of 
England. In the passing of time it' became inevitable. that Wesley’s Lay 
Preachers should register as Dissenters and thus separate from their 
Mother Church, though it was the intolerance of that Church that thrust 
out the Methodists. 

Methodists uphold the wisdom and action of Wesley despite its ‘clash 
with the Anglican, or any other, view of the Historic Episcopate, which, 
in Wesley’s words was, “a fable that no man did or could prove.” Most 
Methodists agree that Wesley broke the rule of his church in consecrating 
Coke, and that he claimed privileges and an authority his church had not 
conferred on him, and that perhaps he had no right to issue an ordina- 
tion certificate bearing the words, “John Wesley, Presbyter of the Church 
of England.” But there is no doubt Wesley was right and for him to have 
done otherwise would have been a.betrayal of his conscience and a denial 
of his call by God. At the moment he decided to ordain men for America 
he was a true churchman starting a movement in the Church of God that 
has since been vindicated by the fact that some fifteen million churchmen 
now claim a place in the Church Catholic living in America. An Epis- 
copacy has arisen in America subject to the election of the people through 
the American General Conference.-It matters little that no sanction was 
given by the Church of England for the ordination of ministers and the 
Consecration of Coke for the American Field and despite theological 
interpretation -Wesley’s action was his duty to God, “We must obey God 
rather than man” clearly expressed his judgment. 

The Methodist Church was Wesley’s creation. Its formation took place 
from events which were often against -his own inclination, such as Field 
Preaching and the use of laymen, visiting prisoners, building Meeting 
Houses, organising instruction classes, and establishing the Conference of 
the People called Methodists. These people had a special affection for and 
pastoral relationship to their Leaders, and never among any people was 
there a more kindly and loved Bishop, a caring Shepherd, than Wesley. His 
people expected him to make provision for their spiritual needs, an 
expectation shared by his people in America suddenly deprived of 
spiritual oversight at a critical period in their development. The possibility: 
is that had Wesley been a Roman Catholic, instead of an Anglican, 
Methodism today would have been a sheltered Order within the Roman 
Catholic Church: but such was not in the providence of God. He had an 
unchallenged right to endow Coke with the oversight of the Methodists in 
America, he had an uncontested responsibility to provide for the 
Methodists in the United Kingdom an ordained ministry. The first impact 
on the universal Church of Coke’s Consecration was the separation of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church from the Church of England, an 
event deplored by Charles Wesley, but there were others who approved. It 
is significant that no charge of heresy was ever brought against Wesley 
and that no disciplinary action was preferred against him for breaking the 
rules of his church. Was this because he was held in great reverence by 
the people, or that there were those on the bench of Bishops relieved that 
someone had done what they dared not do in making provision for the 
spiritual oversight of the American people ? 

In all conversations toward the re-union of the Methodist and Anglican 
Churches let fair and full appreciation and understanding be given to the 
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important historical event that provided an ordained -ministry within 
Methodism though the ultimate end may be nothing more than a federa- 


tion of the Churches falling short of organic union. 
FREDERICK PILKINGTON. 
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THE “RETURN TO THE HOMELAND DRIVE” 


N spite of recent Communist denials, efforts to induce East European and 
fore émigrés to return to their homelands is an ever-active front in the 

East-West struggle. Albanian, Polish and Czech refugees in many foreign 
countries report that approaches are being made to them in this vein with 
increasing frequency. Rumania and Czechoslovakia have both proclaimed 
amnesties for “citizens and former citizens living abroad,” who might agree 
to take up life in their communized countries again. The Czech announce- 
ment, indicating that all would be forgiven and forgotten, appealed to 
persons who, “under the influence of hostile propaganda left the Republic __ 
without permission” to come back. Some actually did so. A sombre note’ 
was later struck from Prague, when the press there announced that all 
returnees under the amnesty had “unanimously volunteered for work in the 
mining industry: irrespective of their previous employment and training.” 
Such contrition is viewed by most former Red citizens as rather noteworthy. 
A Catholic priest who fled from the post-war régime in Czechoslovakia (he 
remains anonymous because he still has? friends in jail there) denounced 
Prague’s efforts to shake hands with her opponents as a classical trap.“ 
Nobody who returns, he says, is actually prosecuted for “criminal desertion.” 
To this extent the amnesty holds good. But, without exception, returned 
refugees have been sentenced under the law dealing with “traitors and 
saboteurs.” Russian propaganda aimed at reclaiming former nationals has 
recently reached what seems its highest point to date, and appears to be 
setting the tone for the appeals from the other People’s Democracies. The 
latest development is the invitation to Prince Obolensky to revisit his 
homeland. i a 

The first Hungarian offer of free pardons was issued in April, 1955, while 
Bulgaria relaxed the penalties for escapees as far back as November, 1953. 
Immunity was promised to all who returned within 12 months. Western 
press reports show that a fair number of pre-First World War refugees have 
actually returned, but it seems clear that the truants most sought by the 
Communist countries were those who fied abroad much more recently, and 
the last offer was extended in November, 1954, for a further year: Bulgarian 
Communist law prescribes the death penalty for refugees and émigrés, plus 
collective responsibility of friends and relatives of the guilty. Considered 
capital offenders, too, are those who had left Bulgaria even before Com- 
Munism gained control, and who may now refuse to return. Escapes 
continued from the countries in question while the amnesties were actually 
in progress. As to what might happen to those who fled under these circum- 
stances, should they return, is not stated. In ‘addition to forgive-and-forget 
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offers (whose terms have frequently been published as advertisements in the 
Western press) personal blackmail, including threats of reprisals against 
relations at home, is often reported. East Germany has a Committee for 
Return to the Homeland, said to consist of returned Russian émigrés, which 
was established in March, 1955. The Communist-controlled Democratic 
Republic of (East) Germany promises full restoration of property and legal 
rights to all those who, come home. Refugees living in the West, however, 
have told me that there has been no suspension of the significant Paragraph 
1(A), Article 58, of the Soviet Penal Code. This prescribes shooting and 

“confiscation of property for anyone found guilty of flight abroad. The 
minimum penalty for proved attempted escape is 10 years’ imprisonment 
It has been learned through repatriated German war prisoners that some 
former Russian citizens who actually did come back of their own free will 
were summarily exiled to the Vorkuta forced-labour camps of the Russian 
Arctic. 

Committees of exiles living in the non-Communist world are unanimous 
in denouncing the Return Home campaigns. A conference of 14 émigré 
groups from the USSR met at Bad Godesberg to consider the question, and 
attacked the “false promises and terror methods used by the Soviets to lure 
refugees back to their Red-dominated homelands.” There seems little doubt 
that the present Russian régime is apprehensive of the activities of exile 

-~ organizations. According to the Bad Godesberg statement, the Soviets are 
extremely anxious to stem a growing desire “for freedom by our people, 
both secretly at home, and through outside exile groups.” It appears in any 
case likely, if we are to credit any of very many reported instances, that 
many exiles have been induced to recross the Iron Curtain by extremely 
unorthodox means. Quite a number of such case have been reported at 
length in the Western press, while grave suspicion exists in other cases of 
unexplained disappearances. 

Alexander Svetov, a prominent Russian exile and churchman, has told 
how his.brother was sent from Russia to Berlin with orders to induce him 
to return home or become a Soviet agent in West Berlin. When he refused. 
his brother went back to Eastern Germany, after saying that reprisals would 
now undoubtedly be taken against the remaining members of their family 
in Russia. A Czech refugee in Valka Camp, at Nuremberg, read the amnesty 
offer and at once wrote to his mother in Czechoslovakia that he felt that 
he could now freely return home. The reply was that she would of course 
be overjoyed to see him after five years of exile: But she continued: “I only 
fear that perhaps we shall have to part again, and you will have to suffer 
here as much as you have suffered there .. . ” She concluded, as if to make 
the point completely unequivocal, that she would then, however, be able 
to visit him from time to time, perhaps to take him food. Hungarian refugees 
who met not long ago at Wels in Austria characterized the Budapest régime’s 
last amnesty announcement as a “Moscow-directed attempt to lure escapees 
back into Communist control.” They declared that it “reveals the depth of 
Communist embarrassment over the rising tide of men and women who have 
fled to freedom.” A young father who escaped with his wife and two 
children two years ago said that there was no Hungarian refugee “who, after 
having crossed the barbed-wire fence, would now return freely to their rule 
of oppression and slavery.” These stories could be repeated again and again, 
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if one were to cite any number of the accounts given by Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, Poles, Albanians and people from the other Communist countries. 
They seem, in spite of the very vehement language in which they are 
couched, to add up to something significant. 

China, too, has been quick in trying to enlist the many millions of 
overseas Chinese into the service of the new order. As long ago as 1953 I 
found a group of Chinese friends excitedly discussing two letters which 
they had received from relations at home. Painting a picture of plenty and 
freedom, of infinite scope for youth, these missives „came from two towns 
many hundreds of miles apart. When ihe enthusiasm died down a little 
in the face of the practical difficulties of raising the fares home, one of them 
noticed that both letters were in almost identical wording. Only one of these 
exiles returned to China. After a period of complete silence, a letter from 
him reached Hong Kong. He had been: arrested as soon as he landed in 
China and was in a prison camp. SAYED EL HASHMI. 


THE LAUGHING GULL l ne 


NE of the compensations for snow and the restrictions caused by 
cold winter weather is that one is able to watch blackheaded gulls 
from almost any window—from a flat in a big city or a country cottage. 
Recently my garden has been invaded by these gulls, and the greedy 
starlings have not had it all their own way with the tit-bits and bread’ 
crusts I throw out for the birds in hard weather. The time has come when 
we can no longer look on the blackheaded gull as a “seashore bird”, 
Every year this most interesting and lovely bird seems to distribute itself 
more widely over the whole country. Fishermen along our coast line, 
_ as well as farmers and agriculturists far inland and miles away from the 
roar of the sea, are sure to come on this species of gull that has a buoyant 
and tern-like flight. Blackheaded gulls flap their wings more energetically 
than the lazy wing beat we associate with other gulls. The hard winters 
of 1890 and 1895 first brought large numbers of these gulls up the rivers “ 
from the sea, and since then there has been a gradual transition from the 
eoast to big towns, and further still to the ploughed lands far inland. 

It used to be said that gulls flying inland denoted the coming of stormy 
weather at sea, but the old belief is surely discredited by the blackheaded 
gulls. Many of their breeding places are on the marshes, near inland meres, 
on the islands of lakes and high up on the moors, These gulls have been 
seen feeding in fields 50 miles from the sea, and during the summer months 
one rarely sees these birds on- the coast. Just as the female blackbird is 
“brown,” the blackheaded gull would be far more accurately described 
as “brownheaded gull,” and even the coffee-coloured “mask that comes 
right down over the face cannot be .used as a distinguishing feature 
throughout the year. The mantle is only taken on in the nuptial period 
and breeding season. It is by this that the young recognise their parents 
when: they are flocked with other gulls of various species. Most of the 
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blackheaded gulls “take off their caps” in August. The gulls that are 
invading-our gardens at the present time only have dark blotches on the 
white face by the ear-coverts and near the eye. In the spring it is quite 
easy to mistake the “Little gull” for the blackheaded species, but the 
former is considerably smaller and the head-cap is truly jet black at this 
time of the year. In flight the “Little gull” shows a dark grey beneath 
the outstretched wings, whereas the under surfaces of the wings of the 
blackheaded gulls are a pearly-grey or blue. Though classed as voracious 
scavengers, together with the six other species of gull that breed in England, 
the bright red bill of the blackheaded gull is less powerful, and lacks the 
fierce predatory appearance of the Blackbacked gull and Glaucous gull— 
feathered pirates of the seas, 

It is impossible to state specifically the diet of gulls, for they are practically ` 
omnivorous and their feeding habits vary widely. Almost any edible garbage 
is consumed as well as young birds and mammals, eggs, plants, insects and, 
of course, fish. Recent stomach examinations of blackheaded gulls have 
shown that though worms and harmless insects form a part of the bird’s 
food, 60 per cent consists of leather-jackets, wireworms and very harmful 
insects, An examination of pellets after a plague of crane-flies was convinc- 
ing proof of the valuable part these gulls play in the control of insect pests. 
Even in the winter the search for insects continues in the mild spells. Quite 
rightly farmers have come to look on these sociable birds as great allies in 
the endless battle against crop-destroying insects. It is a common sight to 
see flocks of-blackheaded gulls “shooting” down like rooks, twisting and 
turning before Janding on the furrows. Even by the sea little can be said 
against the feeding habits of these gulls, They do eat a little fish but they 
` are poor fishermen, lacking diving skill and speed under water. 

When courting a mate, the male bird quaintly advances his suit by 
presenting the hen of his choice with succulent tit-bits, such as cockles. And 
at this time also there is considerable sex display both on the ground and 
on wing—posturing, a fluffing out of the feathers, and aerial acrobatics. As 
a rule the birds pair before leaving together for the breeding grounds where 
large and noisy colonies gather together. Naturalists in recent years have 
noted the interesting fact that the male bird often leaves first to select the 
nesting site and make preparatory arrangements. About the beginning of 
May a clutch of three brown and mottled eggs is laid, and both parents 
incubate in a strict turn and turn rota. The help that the male blackheaded 
gull gives in sitting is in line with the usual law of bird life. In the case of 
the plain-looking male, protection and concealment have been found more 
vital to thé species than brightness of plumage. Whereas brightly coloured - 
males in many species of birds require bright colouring to assure successful 
mating, often these males keep right away from family life. Both parents 
of the blackheaded gulls feed the newly hatched chicks, which appear 
covered with a fine silky down. The feeding is usually done both on land 
and water by regurgitation, but sometimes the male will give food to the 
hen to pass on to the chicks.-Gradually the young birds are tempted further 
and further from the nest, and though in six weeks they are able to fly and 
fend for themselves, they continue to solicit for food by bobbing with wide 
open bills and “ whistling.” f 

The adult birds begin to moult in July, and by August most of them have 
left the breeding grounds. It is soon afterwards that we begin to see these 
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gulis almost everywhere and where there is food for the picking—by docks; 
harbours, on the shores all along the south and west coast and on inland 
- Jakes far away from the nesting site. In a recent count there were no less 
than 6,000 of these gulls roosting by a Somerset reservoir. The bird is so 
plentiful at this time of year that it is often referred to as the “common 
gull,” a name-misapplied to the Common Gull (Larus c. canus) which in 
fact is rarely seen in the summer in this country. All those concerned with 
the land will be pleased to hear that the graceful red-legged blackheaded 
gull, one of the smallest of the gull family of birds, has greatly increased 
here in the last half century. In the 19th century and before the Bird 
Protection Act of 1880 there was a time when their numbers were diminished 
owing to the drainage of marsh lands. These gulls, however, have proved 
themselves better able to adapt their way of life to modern agricultural 
conditions than the heron or corncrake..The garrulous cries of gulls heard 
against the dull boom of the breakers often strike a macabre note. But there 
is nothing solemn or forbidding about blackheaded gulls as they follow our 
tractors at plough. They are the most buoyant in the air and the most light- 
hearted in charaoter of all the gulls. 

Because of its cry the blackheaded’gull is sometimes called “The Laughing. 
Gull.” Old farm workers with a discérning eye on the insect-feeding habit 
of these gulls and their way of flight call them Peewit Gulls—perhaps the 
best name of all. R. H. Ferry. 
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RACE' PROBLEMS IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


OLICE fired on a crowd of natives demonstrating against rent increases 
P:: Kabushi, Northern Rhodesia, recently (April 10). How much do we 
know of what is happening there? Problems arising from the interaction of 
the black and white populations in Northern Rhodesia are confined almost 
wholly to the copperbelt area of the North. This is due to the fact that the 
progress of Northern Rhodesia, which in terms of investment is developing 
faster than any other part of the colonial empire, is dependent entirely on 
the copper mining activities which form 96 per cent of the total exports and 
hence.a large proportion of the colony’s income. The advancement of 
Northern Rhodesia is thus bound up with the advance of the copper mines, 
and the development of the copper mines is bound up with the mixed labour 
problem. Hence a solution of the existing racial difficulties is essential. It is 
important not only to Northern Rhodesia but also to the future of Central 
African Federation and to the industry of Great Britain which receives a 
large proportion of its copper from the copperbelt. ee 
Indecision characterises the present Afro-European relationship. In 
different parts of Africa under European control different policies are being 
pursued. In West Africa majority native rule is the ultimate aim. In East 
Africa black supremacy is not admitted and in the Union of South Africa 
the attainment of white supremacy is the “divine mission” of the Nation- 
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alists. None of these extremes is desired in Northern Rhodesia. Mr. 
Strijdom’s declaration that “there is no half-way house between domination 
and equality” is not accepted. The situation also differs greatly from that in 
South Africa because there is no “poor white” problem, although the fear 
of such a state of affairs no doubt plays its part in the Europeans’ attitude. 
Also the white population is not permanent. Many of the workers are on 
short term contracts and are continually being replaced by new arrivals. 
Their real homes and affections are in their home countries where their 
children are being educated, and where they return for periods of leave. 
Fortunately race relations are not affected as they are in the Union by 
political or social theories. There is thus no colour bar as understood in the 
Union. What does exist is an economic colour bar, and at present the 
solution of its difficulties is apparently as difficult as the more complete 
colour bar of the Union. 

‘Mining began in 1930. The natives were then living at the same stage 

of culture as the inhabitants of pre-Roman Britain. In Northern Rhodesia 
as a whole the Europeans are now outnumbered 120:1 and even in the 
mines themselves they are in a minority with 6,000 whites and 40,000 blacks 
employed. The problems of helping a backward society to attain a better 
standard of living both morally and materially (which is the Europeans’ 
declared policy and justification for being in Africa at all) have been all the 
greater in Central Africa because the Africans had no strong cultural or 
religious background. The Dutch in Indonesia took 300 years and the British 
in India 200 years before it could be claimed that their aims had been 
effectively implemented, and they had the advantage of dealing with peoples 
who had a particularly strong cultural tradition in the first place. Never- 
theless within 50 years the Africans have advanced from a primitive cultural 
level to participation in a highly organized modern industry. It is the very 
speed of this advance and the fear lest it should continue and finally swamp 
the whites who first made it possible that has occasioned ‘the present 
situation. ; 
_ Four conflicting aims are held by the four interested parties. The 
Government and the Colonial Office are “agreed on the fundamental 
principle of African advaricement.” The Africans themselves are pressing 
for higher pay while the European Union insists on equal pay for equal 
work. This is rejected by the employers who say that if an African is 
promoted to a job previously done by a European he should be paid in 
relation to the African wage structure, not the European. i 

All parties tacitly agree to the Government assertion of the principle of 
advancement, but the European workers have maintained a policy of “the 
rate for the job” fearing that otherwise as Africans become able to under- 
take the jobs now done by Europeans the whites would be displaced by 
cheaper black labour, But equal pay means also equal leave, equal pensions 
and equal housing facilities. On this basis the employers would always prefer 
the European worker since they have declared that no European should be 
displaced by an African; there is no hope at all of African advancement on 
these conditions. The employers however refuse to pay the African the same 
rate as the European. To do so would disrupt the whole economic system of 
Northern Rhodesia by offering higher wages than the railways and farms. 
The high wages paid to European employees ar largely due not only to the 
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special skills needed for the job but rather as compensation for having to 
leave their native country, to help in educating their children and possibly 
running two homes, This was the reason why even unskilled jobs done by 
whites when the mines first began operations were paid at a much higher 
rate than similar jobs in England. The African has none of these burdens, - 
and for him to want a similar rate to the white employee is unreasonable. 

That is the situation today. The European Union was formed in 1936. 
In 1940 disturbances among Africans on the copperbelt for higher wages 
led ‘to a Royal Commission. No advance was made during the war in the 
financial status of the Africans, but they became more skilled and their 
claims more persistent. They were then still unorganized. The employers 
had refused to allow Africans into the European Union. However in 1949 
they formed their own African Union. In 1952 strikes by-Africans led to 
the granting of pay increases but in spite of this the present minimum wage 
paid to a white worker is 500 per cent more than the maximum paid to 
an African. One promising suggestion is that some European jobs be split 
up into a number of African jobs; this has provoked threats of strike action 
by the African Union as it limits the Africans’ advancement into bigger jobs. 

A possible solution would be to adopt the plan which the Belgian 
authorities follow successfully in the Congo. There the African is paid - 
according to a valuation of the worth of his job as if it were done by a 
Belgian at home. An efficiency factor is added or substracted from this 
amount according to the skill of the African. This avoids paying high wages 
which would be out of all proportion to the native economy and also 
recognises the advancing skill of the African. If implemented’ in Northern 
Rhodesia it would acknowledge the Colonial Office’s policy of African 
advancement. The employers would find it reasonable as it would maintain 
a balance with the existing African wage-structure. But again it contradicts 
the rate for the job principle of the European Union which apparently fears 
that a few Africans—and it cannot be more than a few—will become so 
` skilled as to displace some Europeans from top jobs. 

The position is therefore critical, not only to Northern Rhodesia but also 
to other parts of Africa’ because of the repercussions which failure to reach 
an agreement might set off. The chairman of the Anglo-Rhodesian Com- 
panies put forward the employers’ attitude when he stated, “We hold that 
whatever is done is best done slowly” to allow time for the “necessary 
human and economic adjustments.” But is this slowness in part merely an 
excuse for fear? In fact the actual number of Africans involved in any 
immediate advancement is small. It is said that only 50—100 jobs could be 
taken over immediately at the present state of African skills. Before African 
advancement could have any practical application beyond this number a 
scheme of apprenticeship is needed to train Africans whilst paying them at a 
lower rate until they are able to command skills needed for more advanced 
posts. This has actually been proposed by the African Union itself, but the 
employers have not responded. ` 

It is well to remember that once lost native confidence in and respect for 
their European employers will not be easily regained. The problems are - 
not insurmountable; the parties have the initial advantage that the Northern 
Rhodesian situation is uncomplicated by the strong racial prejudices, based 
on colour alone, that are rife in the Union of South Africa. The problems 
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of Northern Rhodesian race relationships are based mainly on economic 
considerations. Of course economic inferiority can entail colour prejudice, 
but luckily this does not appear to have occurred in Northern Rhodesia yet. 
Hence the difficulties should and must be solved soon if more complicated 
and dangerous situations are not to develop. ` BRIAN COOPER. 


EDWARD CARPENTER: THE ENGLISH WHITMAN 


TUDENTS of literature and historians of Socialism apart, few people 
S today seem to have any knowledge of Edward Carpenter. Yet at the 

turn of the century this neglected author was famous. There is. of 
course, nothing unique in this fall from notability to obscurity and sooner 
or later the wheel of fashion turns full circle and the neglected author is 
rediscovered by a later generation. This has not yet happened in the case 
of Edward Carpenter, but a recent study of his best and most successful 
book Towards Democracy convinces me that it will. What are the facts about 
this most gentle and English of revolutionaries, and what is his significance 
for us today? The greater part of his active life was spent in the Derbyshire 
hamlet of Millthorpe where he carried on a market-gardening business, and 
where he formed the nucleus of a strangely-assorted but happy little com- 
munity, carrying the socialism he preached into successful small-scale 
practice, Descended from a well-known Naval family, he was born in 1844 
at Brighton where he attended Brighton School before going up to Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. A successful academic career led to a Fellowship of his 
college and Carpenter took Holy Orders. It was not long however before he 
tired of serving in a Church he did not wholly agree with and he took the 
opportunity of associating himself with the newly founded Cambridge 
University Extension Movement on whose behalf he toured the industrial 
Midlands and the North as a lecturer on Science and the Arts. He was soon 
noted too as a speaker and publicist for left-wing political causes. 

Edward Carpenter was not a physically robust man and ill-health 
eventually compelled him to give up these peripatetic activities and he used 
an inheritance to purchase the Millthorpe property. He had already resigned 
his orders. Apart from a number of trips abroad he remained in the North 
Midlands for the better part of 40 years, writing most of his more celebrated 
books there. Towards Democracy, on which I suspect rests the chief hope 
of Carpenter’s rediscovery, was one of the first fruits of his new mode of 
life. Written in the course of some 25 years (the completed edition appeared 
in 1905), it is a notable achievement from any viewpoint, and in Striking 
contrast to anything else in the poetry of that time. Carpenter was a disciple 
of Whitman, and like that passionate American poet was a practitioner of 
a very free and malleable verse-form, bordering at its worst upon chopped- 
up prose, but at its best rising to an almost Biblical eloquence and beauty. 
On a visit to America in 1877 he met Whitman whose work had fanned his 
hitherto small, and perhaps fragile, talent into a much greater achievement. 
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In a note on Towards Democracy he wrote: “I met with William Rossetti’s 
little selection from Leaves of Grass in 1869 or 1870, and read that and the 
original editions continuously for 10 years. I never met with any other book 
(with the exception perhaps of Beethoven’s Sonatas) which I could read 
and re-read as I could this one. I find it difficult to imagine what my life 
would have been without it. Leaves of Grass filtered and fibred my blood.” 
The greatest difficulty facing the vers-librist is that of using a free, irregular - 
line length and stanzaic structure without at the same time, lapsing into 
prosaic and flabby language. It is a very difficult type of poetry to write 
successfully and Carpenter was a skilled performer on this literary tight- 
rope. Possibly only D. H. Lawrence was as successful in the medium in 
recent times. For all its superficial resemblance to Leaves of Grass, Towards 
Democracy has many points of difference from it. Whitman’s is a rhetorical, 
masculine genius, Carpenter’s more meditative, tender and feminine. Both 
writers however are didatic, though each has his lyrical moments, and both 
are as much prophets as poets; Whitman the prophet of a rugged indivi- 
dualism, Carpenter of an eclectic, mystical Socialism. 
As a political thinker Carpenter was decidedly left of centre and, himself 
a pioneer of Adult education. believed profoundly in the educability of man. 
The capacity for reason and right judgment was, he thought, as likely to 
reside in the artizan as in the intellectual or the aristocrat. His socialism 
was Tolstoyan rather than Marxist; the socialism of brotherly love rather 
than that of envy and revolt. He believed in the essential and natural good- 
ness of men and was a Pelagian rather than an Augustinian in his estimate 
of human nature. Throw off the injustices and inequalities which disgrace 
English society, he taught, appeal to that of God in everyman, and the 
human spirit will bloom in sweetness and light. This optimistic philosophy 
springs from an over-simplified and innocent set of beliefs which finds its 
ultimate expression in Tolstoy’s Christian Anarchism. It is a view which we 
are compelled to respect for the sincerity with which it was, and still is, 
held. It is not a wholly realistic one, Freedom from want is not in itself 
enough to produce the earthly paradise, nor does universal education 
produce a-nation of philosophers. Video meliora, proboque; deteriora 
sequor. The Virgilian tag remains, as Aldous Huxley reminds us, the epitaph 
of all Utopias based upon a too rosy opinion of the spiritual resources of 
ordinary men. The Welfare State has resulted in a great deal of negative 
freedom, but positive freedom. the freedom to realize the noblest aspirations 
of man, is a rare thing still. For all our great material progress we are no 
nearer to a state of grace and we are more difficult to educate than Carpenter 
recognized. Not that he quite naively believed that social reform alone 
would suffice. 
Except the Lord build the house they labour 
in vain who build it. 
In vain millions of yards of calico and miles of 
lacework turned out per annum; 
In vain a people well-clad in machine-made 
cloth and hosiery; 


In vain a flourishing foreign trade. 
But though he saw the need of spiritual renewal he never makes us feel that 


N 
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he knew how to accomplish it against the inertia of unregenerate human 
nature. 
‘Nevertheless Carpenter’s is not a voice to be ignored. He speaks with the 
unmistakable authority of the genuine poet. In an age of material progress 
and spiritual stagnation he voices memorably the eternal verities of religion, 
and is right in his insistence on the need for spiritual values to inspire 
political action of a kind we may describe as liberal in the wider sense of 
that term, Not’ a denominational Christian, he is nevertheless a genuine 
mystic who could see with Blake 
A world in a grain of sand 
And eternity in an hour. , 
He preaches memorably and beautifully the immanence of God in His 
creation. F 
Do not recklessly spill the waters of your mind 
in this direction and that, lest you become like a 
spring lost and dissipated in the desert. 
But draw them together intoa little compass 
and hold them still, so still; 
And let them become clear, so clear—so 
limpid, so mirror-like; 
At last the mountains and the sky shall glass 
themselves in a peaceful beauty, 


And the antelope shall descend to drink, 
and to gaze at his reflected image, and the 
lion to quench his thirst, 


And Love himself shall.come and bend over, 
And catch his own likeness in you. 


The combination of a vivid mystical insight with a deep and passidnate 
concern for human happiness is not a common one and the world we live 
in has need of a philosophy comprehensive enough to embrace the contem- 
plation of divinity as well as the dynamic of a libertarianism based upon a 
respect for, and love of, the soul of man. And this is what Edward 
Carpenter, at his best, offers us. It is worthy of remembrance. : 

FREDERIC VANSON 
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THE ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 


HE quiet devotion, dignity and courage of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police has made it one of the outstanding characteristics of Canadian 
national life. It is indeed a traditional part of Canada, because during 
the past 80 years or so it has played a decisive part in shaping Canada’s 
history. It was originally formed to maintain law and order in the vast 
territories lying beyond the western boundaries of Ontario, and is today 
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still the supreme authority in the North-West Territories and the Yukon, 
where it carries out a variety of activities. The characteristics of RCMP 
itself has made it the best known and most admired police force in the 
world, while its scarlet and gold horsemen are attractive to both young 
and old. 

The RCMP is the only federal police force in Canada, and it has many 
and varied functions because of the division of responsibility between the 
10 provincial legislatures and the federal authority in Ottawa. The Force 
has 17 divisions with a uniform strength of 4,164 officers and men, aided 
by 1,459 special constables, civil servants and civilian employees, which 
are directed and co-ordinated from the general headquarters in the capital. 
When the Federal Government was first formed soon after the passing 
of the British North America Act of 1867, it acquired vast and potentially 
rich areas under its control stretching from Red River Valley to the Rockies 
and from the United States to the forests of northern Saskatchewan. This 
vast region could not be developed until the Federal Government had 
asserted its authority and enforced law and order. Thus in 1873, a federal 
police force, then called the North-West Mounted Police, was organised to 
control regions ceded by the Hudson’s Bay Company, which led eventually 
to bringing a peaceful settlement. of Western Canada at the turn of the 
century, because of the tactful manner in which the Mounted Police made 
law-abiding citizens of both Indians and white men. Quebec and Ontario 
maintained their own police forces, but the other provinces entered into 
agreements with the Federal Government whereby the federal force could 
be hired on terms of annual payment io enforce the Criminal Code and 
provincial statures. As the years passed the area patrolled by the NWMP 
expanded and by 1904 it extended from the International Boundary to the 
Arctic Ocean and from Hudson Bay to the Alaskan border. i 

Although the NWMP was modelled partly on the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and partly on one of the systems followed in India, it followed 
the Army in dress and interior economic as it operated as a military body. 
- However, Sir John A. MacDonald, the Prime Minister at that time, wanted 
a plainer form of uniform to suit the rigours of the country. But as the 
scarlet tunics of Queen Victoria’s soldiers, who had been stationed in the 
West, won the admiration of the Indians, it was decided to retain the red coat 
as a badge of friendly authority. The first time the NWMP received world 
recognition was when a contingent rode in London at Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee, and in 1904 King Edward VII honoured the Force by 
bestowing the prefix “Royal.” In these days the Force carried out its over 
several thousand square miles on horseback, in dogsleds, canoes and boats. 
In 1918, the RNWMP became responsible for law and order for the whole 
of Canada west of Port Arthur and Fort William, and in 1920 its jurisdiction 
was extended to cover the entire country, when its headquarters were 
transferred from Regina to Ottawa, and it was renamed the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. At the same time, aeroplanes came into use and the Force 
entered a new territory east of Hudson Bay. In 1924 Arctic patrols penetrated 
deep into the Eskimo territory. The next most important exploration was 
made by the RCMP schooner, “St. Roch,” when forcing the North-West 
Passage in 1942. It took 28 months to go from Vancouver to Halifax. The 
RCMP continue to extend the frontiers, but most pioneering is now over. 
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The RCMP has its own Marine Section and its own Aviation Section, 
which were operated by the Canadian Armed Forces during the last war. 
At the outbreak of the war the Marine Section had only 209 officers and 
men and some 33 ships and boats, but afterwards eight minesweepers, four 
motor launches and 13 small patrol vessels were added to the division, 
which now polices the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and some inland waters. 
The Aviation Section, re-formed in 1946, has increased the efficiency of the 
Force, because it enables a more rigid control to be carried out over thinly 
populated areas, and is used for transporting food, the injured and prisoners 
over vast isolated distances. During the war, the RCMP also provided a 
Provost Company to the armed forces, which assisted with the policing of 
the forces and special investigations. It also co-operated with the Allied 
Military Government in occupied countries with the re-organization and 
direction of civilian police systems, fire departments and civil defence. The 
major war-time task of the ROMP was to safeguard essential industries 
against sabbotage and to engage in counter-espionage work. For this purpose 
it formed a Reserve of specially engaged personnel, which is now an 
important part of the Force. This Reserve is an official unit in which part- 
time workers have the rank of constable only. 

Today the RCMP has under its control an area as large as the whole of 
Europe, and has an extensive radio network across Canada to which are- 
connected all its ships and aicraft, so that former geographical obstacles 
which hindered the work of the Force have now been overcome. Although 
the character of the Force has somewhat changed since its formation, its 
aitributions still reflects much of the glamour of the frontier through its 
northern and other far distant detachments. Its assignments range from 
Arctic patrolling and the supervision of Eskimos to ordinary prevention 
work concerning the contraband of narcotic drugs, counterfeiting, illicit 
distilling, identification and classification of criminals. Moreover, it protects 
public buildings, reports on migratory birds, furbearing animals and hunting 
out of season, participates in the application of customs and excise laws and. 
to a small extent, of immigration regulations, It investigates naturalization 
papers and passports, makes enquiries on applications for civil positions, 
enforces statutes governing the Indians, and any other federal enactments. 
Tt is a member of the International Criminal Police Organization on behalf 
of Canada. 

To carry out such a variety of tasks the RCMP must employ men of 
several types and character, but each candidate must have personal integrity, 
a high degree of intelligence and a sense of responsibility, Recruits are 
selected by an educational examination, supplemented by a psychometric 
test and a patterned interview. An applicant must be a Canadian citizen, or 
a British subject, between the ages of 18 and 30, unmarried, physically fit, 
at least 5 ft. 8 in. in height, and able to speak, read and write either 
English or French. Members cannot marry until they have completed 
five years of service, after which they may be granted permission to marry 
by the Commissioner, provided they are 24 years of age, free from debt 
and have $1,200 in cash or convertible assets, As the enlistment period is 
five years, the men must re-enlist at the end of each five years to become 
eligible for a life pension which is granted under the provisions of the RCMP 
Act. A recruit has six months’ initial training in all the branches of police 
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work including horsemanship. Although riding is now only a very minor 
part of the actual police work, it forms an important part of the training 
because it helps to develop a recruit’s physical culture and character. Even 
after the recruitment period the Personnel Branch continues to interview the 
men periodically throughout their career as policemen. The Force has a wide 
ranged educational scheme, and the Canadian Police Colleges at Regina and 
Ottawa are equipped with modern scientific apparatus. There is a graduate 
course in advance police work and refresher courses are available to selected 
members of RCMP of all ranks, and to members of other Canadian police 
forces and organized police forces abroad. “Maintiens Je droit” is the motto 
of the RCMP and never throughout its history has it failed to live up to 
this motto, which has made it one of Canada’s proudest possessions, Despite 
the modern techniques introduced in police work during recent years it still 
carries out its various tasks in a quiet, unassuming way for which it is 
respected and admired by all law-abiding citizens of all ages. 
E. H. RAWLINGS. 


CHINESE SECRET SOCIETIES 


HE frightening renaissance of Chinese Secret Societies in South-East 

Asia has become a standing headline news in recent years. Family 

cohesion was the sanctuary of the Chinese people against the spasmodic 
waves of tyranny and chaos all throughout their chequered history. It gave 
them dignity, serenity, even a measure of happiness. However, in the course 
of the centuries the people often sought to enhance their personal position 
by creating, in addition to their natural families, artificial yet in many ways 
only too real families for themselves. These were the organizations which 
proved to be usually less tender, but frequently a great deal more effective 
in fostering the personal interests of their members than the ordinary 
families—commonly known as “secret societies.” ‘ 

The idea of making the secret society the “super-family” of the member 
was expressed by the horrifying rite at the initiation ceremony, The new 
candidate had to drink from a cup containing water and drops of blood 
from the wrists of all those present. While secret societies had been active 
in ancient India and were to spread all the way to Japan, the Chinese 
national character seems to have provided the most fertile ground for their 
flourishing. While the Chinese secret societies have or had certain traits in 
common with the Freemasons in the West, they have always been distinctly 
Chinese in their general character. Some claim their ancestry back to the 
reign of the former Han dynasty, 206 B.c.—a.D, 23. It was in the thirteenth 
century, under the Sung dynasty, that the best known secret society of old 
China, named after the “White Lotus,” emerged and reached prominence 
by fighting the Mongols and their local protégés. The end of the seventeenth 
century witnessed the development of the ancestor of the modern “Triad” 
societies. Five Buddhist monks, so the story goes, escaped the ire of 
Emperor K’ang Hsi, whose soldiers had destroyed their monastery and killed 
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their brother monks. They founded the Sam Hap Hoey, or the “ ‘Three 
United’ Society,”—hence “Triad” !—in order to avenge the death of their 
brethren and to overthrow the hated Manchu dynasty. With the choice of 
the name the valiant monks meant to express their profound belief in the 
harmony of the “three great powers” of the universe, Heaven, Earth and 
Man. The organization expanded steadily, became also known under the 
names of “Three Dots,” “Heaven and Earth” and the “Pair of Daggers” 
Society, and was to play a leading part in a number of riots throughout 
the centuries. The remainder of the old “White Lotus” may have amal- 
gamated with the new “Triad” Society. The“Boxer Rebellion” in 1899-1900 
was also a secret society affair. The collective name of the societies which 
took part in the uprising, “Righteous Harmony Fists,” hence “Boxer” 
suggests that they had at least a kinship with the Triad, the staunch 
believer in the “righteous harmony” between heaven, earth and man. In 
true secret society fashion the riots had probably begun aiming at the 
overthrow of the Manchu dynasty but were turned by the ruthlessly clever 
old Empress Tz’u Hsi into an anti-Christian and anti-foreign terror. 

Why did the secret societies seek to combine the pursuit of individual 
self-interest with political aspirations? The answer appears to be simple. 
Most members had a chip on their shotlder, people dissatisfied with the 
existing order of things. That dissatisfaction had driven them to find 
additional opportunity or security within the ranks of the clandestine 
elements. Those who were concerned with feathering their own nests 
discovered that a political label could give their association more weight 
and prestige. Those, on the other hand, whose genuine interest lay in public 
affairs found that the opportunist self-seekers might on occasion setve as 
useful allies. Even if we assumed with Leon Comber, a noted expert on 
the subject, that “Chinese secret societies are just as powerful in China 
today as they ever were, in spite of a purge carried out against them by 
the Communist authorities,” we cannot get any news about their activities. 
It is more than likely that some of the drastic measures periodically 
announced in the new China against “anti-state” elements are directed at 
the members of the “Triad,” an organization well accustomed to illegality 
and persecution. The secret societies had probably been aiding the recently 
uncovered American ring of smugglers. A powerful organization with wide 
ramifications brought a large number of illegal Chinese immigrants from 
Asia to California with the aid of forged documents. Even if one such 
organization has been rounded up, nobody may know for certain whether 
others do not continue with the sinister operations. Some people are 
inclined to confuse the activities of the secret societies with those of the 
Communist underground movements within the Chinatowns of South-East 
Asia. Generally speaking they are fiercely anti-Communist, because the 
Communists are violently opposed to all secret societies. 

Formosa is an old theatre of secret society operations. There the “Triad 
Society” first emerged more or less in its present shape in connection with 
a revolt in 1787. Today secret society activities on the Nationalist island 
are somewhat similar in character to those pursued by the brother organi- 
zations in the United States. However, the human cargoes smuggled into 
Formosa consist mainly of young women. When, in 1949, the remnants of 
the Chiang Kai-shek army had been evacuated to the island, two million 
young men were added to a population of about seven million. While the 
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population was to be increased by a considerable number of civilian 
refugees during the next few years, the “unbalance” between the sexes 
caused by the arrival of the army remained. This state of affairs offered a 
golden opportunity for the most daring and least lawful elements within 
the secret societies—those versed in smuggling and piracy—to combine 
nationalism with handsome profit. A lively contraband in girls from the 
Chinese mainland began with the double purpose of helping individuals 
anxious to escape from Communist domination and of providing wives and 
sweethearts for the Generalissimo’s loyal warriors. Whether the People’s 
Democratic authorities, who could not possibly have overlooked such 
humming activities on and around their own territories, have used the 
exodus to plant Communist spies among the escapees is anybady’s guess. 

An even more profitable place for secret society activities has been 
Hong Kong since 1949, A lively entrepot trade further enhanced by legal 
and illegal traffic of goods across the border of the People’s Republic 
made commercial profits soar. The realization that the new China intends 
to keep the peace around the city—a useful supplier of otherwise unobtain- 
able deliveries—gave Hong Kong back its former stability. Capital, instead - 
of fleeing from the Vicinity of a powerful Communist state, began to flow 
from overseas: the Chinese in the Philippines, in Indonesia, even in the 
United States were anxious to invest money in the “boomtown.” At the 
same time Hong Kong received penniless refugees from over the border, 
seven to ten thousand each month, to inhabit miserable- shantytowns next 
door to the elegant, neon-lit streets of the prosperous shopkeepers. Every- 
thing was thus set for the revival of secret society enterprises in the Colony: 
a large, wealthy community to prey upon-and a vast reservoir of starving 
desperadoes to replenish the ranks. 

The “Triad Societies” of Hong Kong attained their worst notoriety in 
October, 1956, when they instigated dangerous riots all over the city to 
“commemorate” the Chinese National Holiday. It needed a considerable 
effort on the part of the British authorities to restore order and appease 
the Communist Chinese leadership over the border whose spokesmen 
expressed their indignation over the “déutrages committed by bandits.” 
While it is beyond doubt that many of the rioters were moved by genuine 
nationalistic and anti-communistic sentiments, some of them may have had 
ulterior motives. The Nationalists used the occasion to impress upon the 
British their strong influence among the population; the gangster element, 
on the other hand, saw the opportunity to intimidate the inhabitants of . 
the city by a show of force and thus facilitate extortion. 

Though in tiny Portuguese Macao the secret societies may not be quite 
so lucrative as in Hong Kong, operations were not disrupted by several 
years of Japanese occupation during the war and occasionally there are big 
fishes even in a small pond. Once one of the Macao secret societies abducted 
a wealthy merchant from a temple where he had been praying. In their 
hide-away the kidnappers cut off a piece of their victim’s ear-lobe and 
sent it along with the ransom note to his relatives. It was a way to 
demonstrate that they “meant business” and facilitate the collection of a 
large sum of money without a hitch. i 

The secret societies in Malaya are less interested in politics except for 
such profitable deals as providing bodyguards and selling bloc votes to 


. local politicians at the elections, but concentrate their attention on the 
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economic life of the underworld. They-have forced thousands of prostitutes 
to pay regular “contributions,” they maintain gambling houses to cash in 
on the Chinese predilection for chance games; they run the usual extortion 
: rackets interspersed with occasional kidnappings, and, circumstances 
permitting, they engage in smuggling and piracy, particularly to and from 
Indonesia. 

Singapore has been a real haven for secret societies ever since the 
foundation of the city at the beginning of the last century. The Chinese 
secret societies were legal in Singapore up to 1890 (in China they were 
banned by an Imperial Edict as far back as 1662) and the British 
authorities in the Straits had occasionally availed themselves of their 
services in the maintenance of order and peace. In 1955 there were, accord- 
ing to official police figures, no less than 160 secret societies with a total ` 
membership in the region of 13,000 in Singapore alone. True to the multi- 
racial character of the city, they are not exclusively Chinese. Some have 
Indian, Eurasian, occasionally even Malay members. Several adhere to 
the traditional Chinese nomenclature, others are known by numbers, others 
have found more up-to-date names. One boasts the proud name of 
“Apachees,” another is named after the popular Hollywood film star Tony 
Curtis whom the members try to emulate with their hairstyle. These latter 
are rather “gangs” than real secret societies. It is a suspicion widely shared 
that several members of the Singapore police are in league with some of 
the secret societies. Many rich local merchants, unwilling to rely. on the 
police, hired tough bodyguards during the “kidnap-scare” in recent months. 
Perhaps something good can come out of it if former secret society members 
manage to work their way up into the C.I.D. of Singapore, Hong Kong or 
Macao. An ex-convict turned detective, Francois Vidocq, taught nineteenth 
century France, and the whole West, how to fight crime in modern cities. 
Maybe, an ex-Triad-man will teach Asia, and the whole world one day, 
how to fight secret societies. ; 
Calcutta. GEORGE A. FLORIS | 


THE LOST LAND OF LYONESSE 


P7FHOUSANDS of years ago the Isles of Scilly, we are told, formed one 
mass of land called Lyonesse which was joined to the mainland of 
Western Cornwall. Tennyson tells in the Idylls of the King how the 

traitor Mordred stood on a hill, watching the retreating army disappear 

across that vast tract of country when suddenly a terrible earthquake 
convulsed the land, and the Atlantic Ocean rushed wildly in, sweeping 

Mordred and his men away into the whirlpool of waves, drowning for 

ever the fair land of Lyonesse, so that nothing remained but the granite 

peaks, now known as the Isles of Scilly. (On a clear day from Lands End 
the faint outline of the Isles may be seen far away on the horizon.) 
As the Scillonian bore us from Penzance round the south coast of 

Cornwall into the deep waters of the Atlantic, we looked back at Land’s 
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End with its strange rocks and caverns, trying to picture those far-off days. ` 
Half way between Land’s End and Scilly stands the lonely Wolf Light- 
house, where, in the days before its light shone out, many a ship had 
been wrecked. As the Wolf grew small astern, we stood in the bows to catch ` 
the first glimpse of the islands as we steamed slowly towards St. ‘Mary's 
harbour, where the Scillonian discharged her passengers and cargo on the 
- small quayside. There were no taxis there, but a man standing by with 
a cart collected and delivered our baggage, while we walked up a passage 
in the rain to the little one-street town of Hugh Town. It was depressing 
to arrive at such an ordinary looking place, where the houses turned inwards 
on to the dull grey street, with their back-yards and washing lines facing 
the sea and the sandy beach, but I soon discovered that St. Mary’s is 
not only the biggest of the five inhabited islands but the vital centre of 
the lives of the people, for it is here that the Scillonian, owned by the 
islanders-themselves, comes in three times a week in winter, and six times 
in summer, carrying stores of all kinds. She is regarded as a person, and 
her movements are a matter of deep concern to all the islanders, many of 
whom assemble on the pier to greet her. Their flower trade is entirely in her’ 
hands, for over a 100 million spring flowers are- exported annually. Every- 
thing on the islands depends on weather and tides, but, although the 
‘Scillonian may be delayed and her passage rough, she arrives eventually. 
Sometimes letters are held up for hours, and there are times when news- 
papers are a day late. There is a timelessness that is one of the great 
attractions of Scilly. There are no advertisements on the Isles. The only 
notice in Hugh Town was chalked on a small board, announcing the sale 
of tickets, at the Milk Bar by the Post Office, for trips to the islands. 

The next day was fine, and the Lily of Laguna, gaily painted red, was 
waiting to take us to Bryer and Tresco. The air was clear and bright and 
most exhilarating. Soon we were right out at sea, gazing on the tiny , 
archipelago of islands, 20. miles out in the Atlantic, spread out in 
the bluest of blue seas. The individual islands were pointed out to us; but 
it was almost impossible to recognize them again, for they appeared to 
change places in the most disconcerting way as we looked at them from 
different angles. Our sense of direction seemed to vanish in this magic 
sea of islands, with their ever-changing aspects, transformed by cloud and 
sunshine, wind and tide. We passed the tree-less island of Samson, shaped 
like an egg-timer, with twin hills to north and south, and a narrow sandy 
plain in the middle. It is strewn with granite boulders, and covered with 
coarse grass, bracken, and brambles. Gulls perch on the hillside and fly 
overhead in complete possession of this now uninhabited island. Like most 
of the other islan dsSamson has its ancient burial chambers and barrows. 
Those on Samson are said to be the tombs of the Kings of Lyonesse. Due 
north is Bryer, and here two girls with rucksacks were put ashore in a 
dinghy. They ‘intended spending a few days on each of the inhabited 
islands beginning with Bryer, with its 80 inhabitants (and little or no 

. accommodation available). We watched them clambering over the wet 
. rocks till they disappedred over the brow of a low hill. 

On the map the inhabited islands look like pieces of a jig-saw puzzle, 
and Tresco, which lies alongside Bryer, has a coast line which might easily 
once have fitted into it. At Crow Point, the most southerly point of Tresco, 
the second largest of the islands, I was taken ashore and told that I would 
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be celled at five o'clock at New Grimsby Quay-on the other side of the 
island. There are no ordinary sign posts on any of the islands, but an arrow 
pointed to the- famous Abbey Gardens. Here were tropical plants of all 
kinds growing in profusion in the soft fragrant air. After lunch under 
the palm trees I went in search of New Grimsby, and luckily I met a small 
boy called Vincent who became my guide.We wandered through the Abbey 
grounds and the courtyard of the house, owned by the Dorrien-Smiths, past 
a fresh water lake, where wild birds disport themselves and ostriches roam 
gravely beside it. Vincent lived in a cottage in the village built round the 
crescent-shaped harbour of New Grimsby, and there he was joined by 
a friend. As they knew every inch of Tresco, they made excellent guides. 
We walked to Cromwell’s Castle, uphill over muddy fields and boggy 
moorland, jumping from one clump of springy dead heather to another to 
avoid leaving our shoes behind. The castle stands on a neck of land only 
a few yards wide, separated from Bryer by a narrow channel. From its 
strong round tower, built by Admiral Blake for the defence of the island, 
it could sweep the sea on either side with its guns. The boys dashed into 
the castle, and soon the old walls resounded with their shouts (others had 
joined them) pretending that they were defending the castle (and me, 
“the Queen of the Castle”) against the enemy. We climbed up steep steps 
and looked over to Hangman Island, where Admiral Blake is said to have 
hanged some of his men. A steep hill behind led to the ruins of King 
Charles’ Castle, of which not much remains but an arched doorway and 
one intact gun-port. Far below is a wide sweep of moorland, stretching 
away to the cliff edge, and due north the top of the white lighthouse of 
Round Island is just visible. When we reached the village again, Vincent, 
in true Scillonian fashion, invited me into his home, and, in his mother’s 
absence, entertained me with the utmost courtesy. 

The next day was calm and the sea a wonderful blue as we set out for 
the bird sanctuary of Annet, and St. Agnes with its 70 inhabitants. 
Sea birds of all kinds were circling overhead. The coast line is a network 
of tiny bays and headlands where shearwaters and puffins breed under 
the sea thrift. Shags stood aloof on the- highest ledges, gazing into the 
water below, seagulls shrieked, curlews called, and herons sailed across 

` the sky, while the wind whistled and the waves lapped against the rocks. 
I was the only person that day to land at Forth Conger, the small quay 
of St. Agnes, covered with long slippery seaweed. This island is more 
isolated than the other inhabited islands, for on the south it has no neigh- 
bours, and on the west only the archipelago of barren rocks with the 
Bishop Rock standing lonely and aloof beyond them. There is a smaller 
island on the eastern side of St. Agnes, called the Gugh—pronounced “Goo” 
—which at low tide is joined to it by a dazzlingly white, broad, sandy bar, 
and at high tide is cut off. There was no sound but the breaking of the 
' waves against the stony beach. I found an ancient barrow half hidden in 
the coarse grass on the downs—perhaps the burial place, long ago, of some 
great man, a holy place where he could rest in peace far from strife and 
turmoil. (A little higher up, beyond a field of waving daffodils, I caught a 
glimpse, through an opening in the hills, of the sea beyond.) I was loath 
to leave this lovely place, but the tide was coming in, so I crossed the 
bar again, followed by a fierce cock from the farm near by. A path’ 
leads uphill to the little village of St. Agnes with its minute Post Office, 
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tiny shop, and village green near the old, now disused, lighthouse. The 
people spend their lives in great contentment with their roots deep in 
the daily life of the island. There is something about St. Agnes which 
defies analysis. (It is possible to walk round: it in an hour, and across 
it in 20 minutes, but no one gets to know this, or any other of the 
islands, in that way. It is full of colour, the grass seems greener there, 
the sea and the sky bluer, and the air clearer than on the other islands.) 
It is entirely unsophisticated, remote, and free from all the regimentation 
that rules so much of life on the mainland. : 

From St. Agnes we embarked on an adventurous journey towards 
Bishop Rock Lighthouse, through the weird western rocks, where the waves 
beat unceasingly, while seals slide off the rocks into the sea, and birds 
fill the air with strange cries, and came to Roseveat which had been the 

“base for those who built the lighthouse. There it stands like a monolith 
in the surging waves, a lasting monument to its brave builders. By day 
it often looks grey and austere like the rocks round it, but at night it comes 
to life as it flashes out its coloured signals to ships at sea, while the ever- 
lasting waves of the mighty ocean roll on westward for 3,000 miles towards 
America, and eastward over the 400 churches and villages of the lost 

land.of Lyonesse resting for ever at the bottom of the sea. 
SOPHIE SHEPPARD. 
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VEN in the midst of great upheaval and strife some men have been 

able to cultivate the quiet mind and to enrich English Literature. Such a 

man was Thomas Fuller, famous in his own day as preacher and 
historian and remembered nowadays for his ‘“Worthies of England” and his 
“Church History of Britain.” Fuller was no dry-as-dust author for his wit 
steeped through all his writings. He was friendly and at his ase with all 
classes of people. This trait enabled him to secure many anecdotes. It was 
his habit to include interesting incidents which came into his prodigious 
mind whether they were entirely relevant to the subject on hand or not. In 
his own time he was noted for his remarkable memory. John Aubrey 
declared: “His natural memory was very great, to which he had added 
the art of memory; he would-repeat to you forwards and backwards all 
the signs from Ludgate to Charing Cross.” After talking to the “great Tom 
Fuller” Pepys noted: “And also to what perfection he hath now brought 
the art of memory.” Coleridge even went so far as to observe: “Fuller 
was incomparably the most sensible, the least prejudiced, great man of an 
age that boasted a galaxy of great men. He is a very voluminous writer 
and yet in all his volumes on so many different subjects, it is scarcely too 
much to say that you will hardly find a page in which some one sentence 
out of every three does not deserve to be quoted for itself-—as motto or as 
maxim.” 

Thomas Fuller was born 350 years ago in June at Aldwinckle St. Peter’s, 
Northamptonshire, where his father was incumbent. According to John 
Aubrey, “he was a boy`of pregnant wit and when the Bishop and his father 
were discoursing, he would be by and harken, and now and then put in, 
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and sometimes ‘beyond expectation of his years.” The countryside in which 
he grew up was pleasant and peaceful with much to interest a lively intel- 
ligent boy. He réceived part of~his early education from a nearby curate 
who saw that he diligently studied “Lily’s Latin Grammar.” Indeed in after 
life Fuller observed that he was “often beaten for Lily’s sake.” It may have 
been that he preferred browsing in Foxe’s “Book of Martyrs,” a life-long 
favourite of his. to. studying his Latin. At thirteen he entered Queen’s 
College, Cambridge, his father’s old college, which he called “the place 
wherein I had my first breeding and for it, and all therein, shall ever have 
an unfeigned affection.” After taking his B.A. and M.A. degrees, he was 
admitted to Sidney Sussex College to study divinity in 1629. Like several 
relations, including his uncle Bishop Davenant, he became a clergyman and 
for a time was minister of St. Benedict’s, Cambridge. In 1631 he was 
appointed a Prébend in Salisbury Cathedral by his uncle, and given the 
living of Netherbury-in-Ecclesia, Dorset. His light duties enabled him to 
divide his time between Salisbury and Cambridge. Later he was appointed 
to the living of Broad Windsor where his son John was born in 1641. 
Little is known of his first wife except that her name was Ellen and that 
she died shortly after John’s birth. Fuller married again in middle age 
and had a second family. He firmly believed that a woman’s place was in 
the home and that “learning in a woman is but little to be prized.” 
Neither marriage nor his church duties interfered with his studies. 
History was his favourite though his quest for knowledge embraced many 
subjects. His first important book, “The History of the Holy War,” was 
published in 1639. Some of his sermons were also published and proved 
popular, and he wrote several other books before his two most famous 
works. He often preached in London. During the early Civil War days- 
he showed his loyalty to the King’s authority yet he also pleaded for a 
peaceful settling of differences. His religion was that of a more tolerant 
age than the 17th century, probably inherited from his father who was also 
a tolerant man. Although he had no admiration for the ceremonies beloved 
by Archbishop Laud and his adherents, he had none for the extreme 
Puritans either. When he joined the King at Oxford, he was amongst the 
last of the orthodox clergy to leave London. During the conflict he became 
Chaplain to Ralph Hopton and later to the infant Princess Henrietta. Even 
during the Commonwealth and Protectorate he did not go into exile like 
many Royalist clergymen. He preferred the old order but maintained: “If 
denied my first desire to live under that Church-government I have affected, 
I will contentedly conform to the Presbyterian Government and endeavour 
to deport myself quietly and comformably under the same.” He spent much 
time at his parish of Waltham, Essex, to which he was appointed in 1649 
and rarely preached in London. In 1658 he became Rector of Cranford 
where he is buried. In spite of his tolerant views he was relieved when the 
Restoration took place, for he was weary of the fanatics who, he main- 
tained: “have pleased their fancies these late years with turning and tossing 
and tumbling of religion—they have cast and contrived it into a hundred 
antic postures of their own imagining. However, it is now to be hoped, 
that after they have tired themselves out with doing nothing, ‘but only 
irying and tampering this and that way to no purpose, they may at last 
return and leave religion in the same condition wherein they found it? 
Not long after the Restoration he was appointed a Chaplain to Charles 
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TI and often preached i in London. In his Diary Pepys recorded ; “Inr my way 
heard Mr.:Thomas Fuller preach at the Savoy. upon our forgiving of other 
men’s trespasses, shewing among other-things that we- are. to go to law 
never to revenge but only to repayre, which I ‘think: a good ‘ distinction.” 
Later, however, Pepys’s good opinion changed for hë noted: “At the Savoy 
heard Dr. Fuller preach upon David’s words ‘I will wait with patience 
all the days of my appointed time until my charge comes,’ but methought 
it was a poor, dry sermon. And I am afraid my former high opinion of his 
preaching was more of opinion than judgement.” 

Fuller’s “The Church History of Britain from the Birth of Jesus Christ 
until the year 1649” was published in 1656 and helped to make him famous. 
He had begun to collect material for it as early as 1642, but the Civil War 
had interrupted his research. He states: “For the first five years during our 
actual Civil War (1642-47), I had little list or leisure to write, fearing to be 
made an history, and shifting daily for my safety. And that time I could 
not live to study, who did not study to live.” ‘While writing the book he 
was advised to make haste or the Church might be dead before he com- 
pleted it. After his work was published, asked Izaak Walton what he 
thought of it. Walton answered that he thought “it should be acceptable 
to all tempers, because there were in it shades for the warm and sunshine 
for those of cold constitution; that with youthful readers the facetious parts 
would be profitable to make the serious more palatable, while some 
revered old readers might fancy themselves, in his TERN of the Church’ 
as in a flower garden, or one full of evergreens.” 

Probably Fuller's “Worthies of England” is more famous than his 
“Church History” nowadays, for it is still extensively quoted. Of this, his 
last book, the author observed: “England may not unfitly be compared 
to an House not very great, but convenient, and the several Shires may 
properly be resembled to the rooms thereof. Now as learned Master Camden 
and painful Master Speed with others have described the rooms themselves, 
so it is our intention, God willing, to describe the furniture of those rooms; 
such eminent commodities which every County doth produce, with the 
persons of Quality bred therein and some observable coincident with the 
same subject.” He gave five reasons for compiling the work: his first, “to 
gain some glory to God”; his second, “to preserve the memories of the 
dead”; his third. “to present examples to the living”; his fourth, “to enter- 
tain the reader with delight”; and lastly “(which I am not ashamed publicly 
to profess) to procure some honest profit to myself.” He added: “If not so 
happy to obtain all, I will be joyful to attain some, yea, and especially the 
first, of these ends, the motives of my endeavours.” Unfortunately he did 
not live to see the outcome of his great work; he was taken ill while 
preaching and died shortly afterwards on August 16, 1661. His book was 
published after his death by his son John and became a great reference 
book on England for almost every aspect of the land is included and his 
“Worthies” are grouped together under their respective counties: The 
author himself could be considered another “Worthy,” for in a trouble- 
racked country, he had (to use his own words) succeeded in building “a 
little cock-boat or small vessel or quiet conscience in his own heart, there 
to escape to the haven of happiness.” He had done this without losing the 
integrity which made him one of the most famous men of his time. 

MARION TROUGHTON. 
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SUPPLICATION 


May she find rest in sleep, 
As a flower infolded 

By the bua’s curling fingers, 
Her beauty close guarded. 


May she find peace in sleep, - 
As a young bird protected 

By the broad wing of night 
From the threats of the morning. 


May she find strength in sleep, 
In detachment from turmoil; 

As waves heal the seashore, 
Heal the wounds of the daytime. 
May she find joy in sleep, 

As trees under moonshine; 

By the tune of her dreaming 
May she dance to her heaven. 


May she be free in sleep, 

By stars may she travel, 

As the wind on the heathland, 
Through the night to love’s homeland. 


May she lie quiet in sleep, 
As hills under starshine, 

And night’s peace uphold her 
In the cool cave of morning. 


May she be loved in sleep 

As I love her in waking, 

When she moves forth to challenge 
The day she adorns. 





WAR VETERAN 


The wound, once painful down his cheek, has healed 
In a faint ridge of red; a relic of the war. 

So that torn and ugly mouth, which once revealed 
Its wrongs in an oblique supplement 

To the force of actual words, has bled and spent 

Its warnings on a world which would not care. 


And now that mouth is hopeless: shut and dumb 
Before it gained the authority of speech. 

His facial tissues have multiplied the sum 

Of flesh, and sealed its lips while yet 

They groped for words, gaping inarticulate. 


Condemned to meek silence they presage each 

Change in barometric pressure, each fresh 

Vagary of the weather, with an ache. 

But still its wrongs demand redress. 

It is the poet who is left to warn 

The men in whom strife may yet again be born, 

His pity is for them, and for that dumb mouth’s sake. 


ROBERT BRUCE 


B. EVAN OWEN 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


NORMAN ANGELL AND THE EOMB 


More than half a century after his first book was published Sır Norman 
Angell has produced a typically realistic study of the problem of’ defence in 
the nuclear age with particular reference to the role allotted therein to the 
English-speaking peoples. A new book by Sir Norman is an event that demands 
close attention. The man whose Great Illusion gave the famous warning that 
wars cannot end in victory for either side—a warning repeated by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain 30 years later—cannot be ignored when he utters a new warning 
in the new circumstances obtaining half a century later. What ıs new is the 
thermonuclear weapon. What is important is to assess its practical consequence. 
Can nuclear annihilation, as he calls it, be averted, and, if so, how? Through 
a closely woven and clearly argued survey of what has happened ın the first 
half of this appalling century he 1s led to the conclusion that peace is unobtain- ‘ 
able except through an adequate and convincingly recognized state of defence 
in the countries liable to attack and annihilation: in other words in the western 
Christian countries. If, says Sir Norman, those countries are to be thus 
defended, they must first set their own house in order, compose their mis- 
understandings and eliminate their mutually harmful rivalries. That same 
condition, he adds, applies to the setting up and effective operation of that 
“world government” upon which -so many harassed students of affairs base 
their faith and hope. Without a sound provision for defence, he claims, there 
can be no provision for security and peace. In 1914, he says, we could have 
had peace if we had been willing to accept the Kaiser’s terms of a German 
domination of Europe, and in 1939 we could again have had peace on Hitler’s 
similar terms. 

Sir Norman’s broad thesis is that just as the religious wars were brought to 
an end, not by the military victory of either side, but by the elaboration of 
a tolerant system in which orthodox and heretic lived and let live, so today 
the solution must be the peaceful co-existence of the two halves of the world 
which profess and practise their different systems of civilization. In the alter- 
native, he gives the warning, the West stands in imminent danger. That warning 
must be taken seriously, as must everything that comes from his realist and 
logical pen. But while it is true that an equipoise in defensive strength between 
two actually or potentially hostile camps may ward off or suspend an outbreak 
into violence, it may have the opposite effect. It may precipitate an outbreak 
through nervous tension. There are those who run a little ahead of Sir 
Norman in their religious faith: who believe’ that in God’s world evil tends to 
destroy itself, and that ın the present instance the overwhelmingly catastrophic 
danger—the threatened “annihilation”— will itself do the trick by imposing 
disarmament upon a world stampeded into peace by the sheer horror of the 
alternative. It may be that Sir Norman would himself on the longer view 
sympathize with such an expectation; his present concern—expressed with all 
his accustomed clarity and informed realism—is confined to the world as it is 
today, thermonuclearly armed, dangerously poised. GEORGE GLASGOW 


Defence and the English-speaking Role. ‘By Norman Angell, Pall Mall Press. 
Cloth 10s. 6d. Paperback 3s, 6d. - ia : 


MOSCOW AND PEKING STRATEGY 


America’s institutes of technology are tireless in their intensive search for 
facts. Massachusetts is responsible for this volume, subtitled “A study in the 
post-war evolution of international strategy,” and written from the Department 
of Political Science in Washington University, St. Louis. The author’s careful 
examination of the goings on of Palme Dutt, Ajoy Ghosh, P. C. Joshi, 


t 
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Rajeshwar Rao, Ranadive, and other spokesmen of the Communist Party of 
India leads him to the conclusion that Moscow has pursued in succession three 
strategies which he designates as left, right, and neo-Marxist. This last is the 
Communist strategy of the Cold War and is not, as some even in Moscow at 
first supposed, a reversion to Lenin’s which was practised till about 1935, when 
the strategy of the right replaced the left. During the 1939-1945 war Mao Tse- 
tung developed a fundamentally different strategy which was not then under- 
stood in Moscow, and „was darge unknown to Communist parties in other 
countries, 

The leftists pictured apialar as the frontal enemy, and rallied the 

“exploited” workers and poor peasants to fight it. The rightists favoured com- 
mon fronts, co-operation with Labour Parties and with Labour Governments 
“fellow-travelling” with themselves. When the Cold War started in 1947 this 
policy was dropped because Labour Parties and Labour Governments were 
usually pro-American. Hence the birth of neo-Marxist strategy, which is one 
öf frank invitation to all “classes, groups, parties, organizations and indivi- 
duals,” including even “capitalists and feudal elements,” the sole test of their 
eligibility being friendliness to the Soviet Union and hatred of America. 

Naturally the Telengana revolt of 1948, in what was then the Nizam of 
Hyderabad’s principality, bulks largely in this report. Though eventually sup- 
pressed, when the Indian Government took over, this revolt had at first a con- 
siderable success. Landlords and officials were killed or driven out, rent paying 
stopped, debts were cancelled, lands distributed, and local authorities set up. 
The rising was organized by the Andhra Provincial Committee. Today Telen- 
gana is in the state of Andhra which has since been constituted on linguistic 

. grounds. Southern India produces the larger number of Indian Communists; 
but the party, which Mr. Nehru has characterized as “the stupidest party in 
India,” is numerically not strong in India as a whole. Since this book was 
written, however, it has won an electoral victory in Kerala, a state still further 
south, and has formed: the Government -now ın office. Curiously enough, 
Southern India has a large body of Christians and these, chiefly Roman 
Catholics; have of late been stoutly resisting the threat to their schools which 
the educational programme of the Communist Government involves. 

Mr. Kautsky is undoubtedly right in suggesting that at present Chinese 
leadership counts for much with the Communists in India. Moreover China’s 
friendship counts for much with the Government of India. Mao showed himself 
the most diplomatic negotiator at the Bandung Conference, willmg to make 
compromises and full of bonhomie. Since then his influence has made itself 
felt-as far west as Warsaw, and it cannot be negligible in Moscow itself. What 
for all of us is sadly important is that Chinese policy continues to show itself 
bitterly hostile to the United States. There might be some hope of improving 
relations with Moscow if Sino-American relations could be bettered. Unfor- 
tunately Mao Tse-tung shows little sign of softening them. His long indoctrina- 
tion of Chinese youth with hatred of America and America’s view of the 
strategic importance of the straits of Formosa—-which her navy patrols—are 
contributing factors. But never have J seen elsewhere such appalling and dis- 
gusting cartoons as those depicting bloodthirsty American ogres which stared 
at me from the hoardings of Peking in 1951. ARTHUR MOORE 


Moscow and the Communist Party of India. By John H. Kautsky. Chapman & Hall. 
48s. 


ASSAULTING COMMUNISM 


In a-doctor’s drawing room in tragic Kragujevac I protested on Election Day, 
November 11, 1945, to a graduate mm comparative Slav philology. I said Stalin 
and the Red Army, Marshal Tito and the Partisan Forces had been honoured , 
in toasts during luncheon by her husband, but the British and Americans had 
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been ignored. I looked at the other guests, General Koca Popovic (now Foreign 
Minister) and General Peka Dapcevic (“Liberator” of Belgrade). General 
Milovan Djilas, the tieless Montenegrin everybody appeared to respect, 
answered me in good Russian: “Next to the Germans the British are the most 
hated people in our country.” In 1946 I met him by accident in a fashionable 
Belgrade restaurant, the Majestic, and said I now knew his importance, so 
would he please arrange for me to meet the Marshal privately. Everybody 
else, I added, had failed in the effort for a month past. General Djilas, tieless, 
taciturn, monosyllabic, gave me the ex-directory number and within three days 
I was alone with Tito for two and a half hours. I confess J am astonished at 
the quality of the volume now presented, for General Djilas always spoke with 
fire and emotion, with cold logic, and showed the egoism of the poet who 

~had suffered in the university for his Communist faith. Mediocrity and un- 
finished phrases, generalities, assaults on Communism from unsteady shoulder, 
light punches below the belt—it all looks unreal and boyish. The piece appears 
to be botched together, and less than speaker’s headings are given the clothes 
of a costly book, with superficialities of this kind (chosen at random): “Party 
members feel that authority, that control over property brings with it privileges 
in this world: consequently unscrupulous ambition, duplicity, toadyism and 
jealousy must inevitably increase.” He reveals that “careerism and an ever- 
expanding bureaucracy are the incurable diseases of Communism?’ And what 
of this? “Stalin's Imperialism was exorbitant, and what was even worse 
ineffective.” 

The most fascinating question appears unanswered: was it in 1945, 1946, 
1948 or later, that General Djilas found Communism—his, Tito’s, Stalin’s or 
Khrushchev’s—so unbearable? Serious historians will ask whether the Djilas 
trial of 1957 was Opera Bouffe, or produced to simulate official anger, for the 
benefit of Soviet leaders who had not forgotten the startling allegations by 
Kostov and’ Rajk before their execution for treason in 1949. Did the Bulgarian 
not declare that General Djilas confided in Sofia in March, 1945, that Tito 
planned the “gradual moving away of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia from the 
USSR” and mentioned that British and U.S. aid during the war “would be 
continued afterwards also”? Did Rajk not reveal that Rankovic, Tito and 
Djilas had in Budapest demanded ruthless anti-Sovietism, with hush-hush pro- 
Americanism to help them rescue Hungary from Stalin’s grip—with U.S. 
milrtary aid? Was not the American Minister in Budapest promising Rajk to 
“divert” Russia’s troops from Budapest by keeping the Soviets busy somewhere 
else—already in 1948? Has Djilas protested too much’? 

GEORGE BILAINKIN 
The New Class. By Milovan Djilas. Thames and Hudson. 21s. 


THE FIRST EARL OF CHATHAM 


The last volume of Mr. Sherrard’s trilogy on William Pitt, Ist Earl of 
Chatham, deals with the years from his fall, from power in 1761 until his 
death in 1778. This book is an interesting and useful contribution to the dis- 
cussion of Chatham’s role in politics in those years. Mr. Sherrard has, upon 
the whole, presented a convincing case against the proposition that Chatham 
in this period was a disruptive force in British politics, the man most re- 
sponsible for confusion in domestic affairs. But he is avowedly concerned to 
rebut criticisms of his conduct and leans at times too much to the side of 
his hero; and although he has cast a wide net, there are a number of relevant 
manuscript sources which he does not appear to have consulted. The earlier 
chapters, based on the abundant material in the Newcastle and Hardwicke 
papers, are the best, though here handling of the story of the peace negotiations 
would have been strengthened had he used the State papers and the Egremont 
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manuscripts, Also, while ıt is easy and not unjust to pour scorn upon the inept 
displomacy of Bute, Bedford, and Newcastle, lesser mortals without the fire 
of the born war-leader, their views regarding the desirability of peace were 
more reasonable than these pages suggest. The resuscitation of Horace 
Walpole’s story of Henry Fox bribing the House of Commons to vote for 
the peace is to be regretted: it suggests an abdication of the historian’s func- 
tion of producing the real explanations for the conduct of the House—which 
can be explained without recourse to a story which may well have had as 
flumsy a basis as the rumours that there was a bank rate leakage in 1957. 
Incorrect is the statement that Chatham’s cabinet of 1766 contained only six 
members: at this period the heads of the fighting services were included, and 
Mr. Sherrard has had under his eye a printed document showing (correctly) 
that there were eight Cabinet Ministers before the addition of Charles 
Townshend. Chatham’s lack of finesse in provoking a split with the Rocking- 
hams, over the dismissal of Lord Edgecumbe is too easily excused. Edgecumbe 
was not offered a fair exchange and was dismissed out of hand after refusing 
the offer. But more deserving of censure was the folly of giving Rockingham 
a pretext for levering the rank and file of his friends out of their offices, when 
every month’s delay would have converted more and more of them into estab- 
lished supporters of the Chatham ministry. Had Chatham “absorbed” more 
of the Rockinghams into his following, there might have been no need for 
the wide concessions later made to the Bedford party with their disastrous 
effects upon American policy. In dealing with Chatham’s ideas on foreign policy 
in 1766-7, Mr Sherrard gives no indication that he has consulted diplomatic 
papers other than the correspondence with the British envoy at Berlin ‘(which 
he has read only in that envoy’s files preserved in the-British Museum), thus 
ignoring the interlinking character of the diplomatic correspondence in the 
State papers. Finally, a book in which close attention 1s given to Chatham’s 
relations with Grafton and. Rockingham would have been improved by 
examination of their papers and also of those of Burke. All these collections 
have been available to scholars for some years, and contain much more than 
was selected for printing by nineteenth century editors. 
TAN R. CHRISTIE 

Lord Chatham and America. By O. A. Sherrard. Bodley Head. 30s. 


‘ THE EMPEROR CHARLES V 


“My life,” the Emperor said after wearily laying down the sceptre, “has been 
one long journey.” Like St. Paul and. possibly with the Letter to the Corinthians 
in mind, he gave to the dazzling assemblage of Europe’s nobility gathered to 
witness his abdication in the great hall of the castle of Brussels on.October 25, 
1555, a moving account of his umperial commission: 

I have travelled nine times to Germany, to Spain six times, to Italy seven 
times, and I came here 10 times. I was in France four times, whether for peace 
or war, in: England twice and in Africa twice. That makes altogether 40 
journeys without counting those of lesser importance, .. I have embarked on 
the Mediterranean three times, and now it will be the fourth time that I sail on 
- it, on my last journey... . 

In an interview published some years ago in a Madrid evening paper Dr. 
Gregorio Marañon opined that “the best books on Spain are written by the 
English.” It is legitimate to speculate if that eminent authority would modify 
his belief m the light of Charles V, Father of Europe, the reading of which 
has been for one Hispanophile a delight. The author, we are informed, is a 
native of Bohemia, born and brought up in Prague. That she is widely travelled, 
has-consulted the German, French, English and Spanish sources, is imbued with 
profound culture and deep feeling for history, and enjoys wide familiarity with 
the classics, philosophy, and the Catholic mystics, is indicated in ‘her biblio- 

graphy and evident on every page. 
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This life of the last Holy Roman Emperor is much more than an ‘able 
journalistic survey, for we are shown the great Habsburg in the round at Ghent, 
his birthplace at Bruges, Aix-la-Chapelle for the imperial coronation, Brussels, 
Naumburg, Regensburg (still boasting his residence, and affair with Barbara 
Blomberg), Nuremberg, Burgos, Cérdoba, Granada and Toledo, scenes of his 
happiest and most desolate hours, Valladolid his capital, and Seville where 
he honeymooned in the Alcazar gardens with his exquisite and exemplary bride 
Isabella of Portugal, Milan, Rome, Windsor, Tunis, Algiers, and finally remote 
Yuste where his red-brick Flemish-style refuge, adjoining the ruined Hierono- 
mite monastery where he retired to die, still seems impregnated with his per- 
sonality. There and elsewhere the imagination may visualize that paternally 
genial if occasionally ruthless figure with his genuine piety, love of the table 
and unpuritanical enjoyments. 

With mind, heart and spirit in unison, Frau von Schwarzenfeld gives a 
balanced, integral, if somewhat Surrealist portrait of her hero. With her native 
background, wide reading and research, her travels and feminine insight she 
has produced a work of indispensable reading to an understanding of the 
motives inspiring the pohcies of Charles V and Philip II in face of the tremen- 
dous spiritual upheaval of the Reformation. The translation by Ruth Mary 
Bethell is in every way praiseworthy. , S. F. A. Cotes 
Charles V Father of Europe. By Gertrude von Schwarzenfeld. Hollis and Carter, 30s. 


GERMAN POETS IN EXILE 


Eighty-six German writers swore an oath of allegiance to Hitler and wrote 
poems and novels ın praise of him. The books of the most famous writers were 
publicly burnt while they themselves fled into exile, among them about 
80 poets, some of Aryan and some of Jewish origin. “When we reached the 
frontier,” one of them said, “many of us had no passports, but each of us 
had his hatred.” What did they say while Hitler's Third Reich lasted? 
Berthold Viertel said m his Litany of the Expelled: “What had once been 
our fatherland is now a hell.” Franz Werfel called Hitler “a demon of filth.” 
Bert Brecht said: “Oh Germany, pale mother, what have thy sons made of 
thee!” Max Barth spoke of the beggar-like life of most German poets in exile 
and of “the bitter bread of exile.” Many people evaded them and it seemed 
as if they were inwardly saying: “Leper! Leper!” We bore “your shame, 
Germany,” Barth goes on. When people asked them: Where, among so many 
millions, were “your three just men?” they felt “the hatred and contempt” of 
the German name in this question and knew: “We shall never more call these 
others our brethren, for they have raped our mother.” 

They all knew that “the brown plague” would one day be carried off by 
the Devil. Would Germany thereby suffer the fate of Sodom? Paul ‘Zech 
answered: “I believe in the three just men.” One of the most amiable exiled 
poets, a descendant of Silesian peasants, Max Hermann-Neisse, lived and died 
in London during the war. His poems are full of longing for the lost country- 
side of his youth, but he never felt any regret for having fled from his 
barbarized fatherland. “I was once a German poet, now my life is as ghostly . 
‘as my poems. When distress and shame become too heavy to bear there 
remains only despair and the Last Judgment.” In London there lived, and 
still lives, Arnold Hahn whose 49 sonnets in praise of the Jews were published 
by" Gollancz during the war. They showed to a world horrified by the German 
barbarities what many great Jews from Moses and Jesus to Albert Einstein 
had done for mankind: “Now this whole nation is crucified. A curse on 
those who hunt down the Jews so that the German may be ‘awakened’!” 
‘Karl Wolfskehl, whose forefathers had lived on the Rhine for more than 
a thousand years, spent the last years of his life in New Zealand. In his cycle 
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of poems, Hiob, he saw the future fate of Germany im what the blinded Hiob 
Samson does at Gaza to the overlords of the Philistines by taking hold of the 
two middle pillars upon which their palace stands and bringing it down upon 
himself and his enemies. To the Germans Wolfskehl said: “The German 


spirit is where I am.” J. LESSER 
German Literature in Exile. 1; The Concern of the Poets. By W. K. Pfeiler. 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, U.S.A. ` 


ON SACRIFICING TO THE GRACES 


When did woman begin to paint her face? One hazards a guess that it was 
almost as soon as she had a face to paint. Surely the prehistoric damsels who 
wore bracelets of pierced shells or necklaces of clay beads stained with 
ochre must have found the juice of some herb to lend to their lips and cheeks 
the tints presumably most pleasing to the home-wending bison-hunter? The 
subject is one of infinite variety, and the story is as entertaming as the stories 
of follies and absurdities always seem to be. It is now very well re-told by Mr. 
Neville Williams, who as Assistant Keeper of the Public Records Office is in 
a privileged position; this he has exploited to the full and has also ranged wide 
and dug deep beyond those neo-Gothic walls. Plays, periodicals, memoirs, 
advertisements, satires and sermons have áll been made to contribute to the 
rich mass of material here sorted out and set forth for our enjoyment. 

Though the field to be explored 1s limited to the historical period dividing 
the first from the second Elizabeth, the author glances over his shoulder at 
the antique world. But the glance is too quick; otherwise he would not have 
remarked that Jezebel was the only bedizened female mentioned by the 
Hebrew Prophets. Ezekiel (XXIII, 40) and Jeremiah (IV, 30) both deal faithfully 
with the creature. In the admirable chapter entitled “The Age of Urbanity” 
it is implied, if not precisely stated, that Queen Charlotte was a consistent 
abstainer from any fashionable form of “make-up”: but the implication 
by-passes the rather terrible description -of her in the Hazlitt-Northcote 
Conversations as an old lady “heavily rouged” and “rolling her eyes like an 
automaton.” Elsewhere it is categorically stated that it is only in the last 
40 years that Bond Street has “properly become London's quartier de 
beauté.” In the first year of the Regency both streets, Old and New, already 
shared that distinction. It was thither that people directed their steps to buy 
the Brunswick Tour, invented by Ward, the Prince Regent’s own perruquier; 
thither flocked the ‘British fair anxious to preserve their locks from the effects ` 
of sea-water with the aid of the Spanish Vegetable Hair Lotion “brought from 
Madrid by a distinguished Officer,” and their complexions from sunburn by 
the application of Overton’s Lily Paste, or to remove any redness of the 
elbows conspicuous “when playing the harp” by recourse to the “safe and 
innocent relief” of the Chinese Fluid. 

Every writer is free to choose or reject examples at his own pleasure, and 
where the choice has been so happy and the rejections are so excusable as 
in the present work it would be ungracious to linger over omissions which 
cause momentary surprise or regret. The story grows ‘“‘curiouser and curiouser” 
as-it unfolds, but the basic elements never vary: a desire to be admired and 
an ineradicable doubt as to the efficacy of Nature’s unassisted contributions. 

Dorotuy MARGARET STUART 
Powder and Paint. By Neville Williams. Longmans. 18s, 


FROM AUSTEN TO ZEUXIPPE 


Sense and Sensibility, with Lady Susan, and The Watsons (Macdonald 
Ilustrated Classics. 12s. 6d.). Another Jane Austen in a smart new cover, 
inside which are to be found also the draft and fragment of two uncompleted 
novels, whose ftinctions as forerunners of Mansfield Park and Emma may, 
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be happily speculated upon in company with the Introduction of Q. D. 
Leavis. As in her other novels of this series, Miss Austen would surely 
approved the illustrations of Philip Gough. 


The Tranquil Gardener (Nelson. 25s.). An amateur’s sound advice on plots 
lordly or humble comes from Robert Gathorne-Hardy who, as a lifelong 
“passionate field-botanist” found the step to garden-maker almost imper- 
ceptible. To one who is a “passionate” rock-planter his chapter on the subject 
is deeply satisfying; so too are the exquisite colour plates and line drawings 
of John Nash... 


Ambassador's Daughter (Cassell. 25s.). Meriel Buchanan’s autobiography 
rounds some of the people in her Victorian Gallery and Queen Victoria's 

` Relations. Most of all, it is filial tribute to the integrity and courage of the 
man who had received the Freedom of Moscow, ratified by Tsar Nicholas him- 
self, and was forced in his unique position to watch the death of the Russian 
Empire and the inaction of the British War Cabinet policy. The author 
shared the pageant of her father’s diplomatic assignments—Rome, Berlin, 
Sofia, the Hague, and the rest—and now in this even madder world finds 
herself facing the rigours of the kitchen sink. 


The Eve of War 1939 (Oxford University Press. 90s.). This volume in the Survey 
of International Affairs 1939-1946, edited by Arnold Toynbee and Veronica 
M. Toynbee with a team of writers including themselves, examines the 
reactions to the destruction of Czechoslovakia, to the German-Soviet Pacts 
and to the attack on Poland in the last 10 days of peace in Europe. The 
imitative Mussolini, the attitude of America, the Sino-Japanese War, 
appeasement-mindedness, technological shortcomings, -all fit into the dire 
pattern of uncertainty and impending tragedy. 


Documents on International Affairs 1955 (Oxford University Press. 60s.) are 
selected, edited and introduced by Noble Frankland, assisted by Patricia 
Woodcock. The Geneva and Foreign Ministers’ Conferences, strategic 
declarations, the two camps in Europe’s power struggle, Yugoslavia’s policy 
declarations, regional defence and Arab nationalism in the Middle East, the 
Bandung meeting between independent Asia and the great Powers, and the 
dreary ding-dong of the cold war exchanges are among the significant matters 
neatly pigeon-holed here for easy reference. 


Year Book II (East and West Library. 27s. 6d.). The Council of Jews from 
Germany lost their President, Leo Baeck, in 1956 and the first section of 
this annual collection of essays on the history and activity of the Jews in 
Germany during the past century is devoted to his memory. The organization 
of their life in pre-Nazi days and the inter-relation of German and Jewish 
thought are also considered, and under “Documents” are sad, ghostly little 
letters from the Berlin of 1942, and a list of post-war publications on 
German-Jewry. The contributors present a variety of subjects within the 
framework, from “The Modern Rabbi” to “Sigmund Freud, the Jew,” from -~ 
“The Ethics of Lazarus and Steinthal” to “Jews and German Art.” 


Maria Montessori: Her Life and Work (Hollis & Carter. 21s.). E. M. Standing 
traces the ways by which the gently-born Italian girl came to discover not 
only a method of education but the child itself: the stages of its. development, 
its working at play, its delight in repetition as an aid to growing, the relation 
of movement to its mental assimulation, its “freedom in a prepared environ- 
ment.” The evolution from the Froebel system and similarities and differences. 
are discussed in three final chapters. The many pictures do but enhance the 
value of the whole. Dead but two years ago after 86 years of adventure and 
enquiry, Montessori is destined to go on reverberating in the’ minds of 
teachers everywhere. Í 
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Principles cand "Persuasions ‘(Byré" &- Spottiswoode. A8) "‘Thebe, 28. mainiy : 
7 book Teviews of. Anthony West, which *“originally. appeared if The New ` 
"Yorker; some of them i in- somewhat different form,” are“indeed “The Literary l 
C Essaye". of the subtitle. The criticism ‘is no tired. offspring of the génus hack; 
wif appraisal i is harsh it is bracing, and controversy does not aim at destruction. 
OHG: Wells is seen in, close-up, (even from knee-height), and T: E. Lawrence 

x “with? ‘more dnsight. and’ less? rancour, than Mr. Richard Aldington managed; 
Walpole a and: Orwell’ are "re-evaluated,. and the work, of a Dickens or a Zola, 
.a Graham Greene ora Géorge” Efiótsre-interpreted. © 


The Man om Your Back (University “of "Oklahoma Přess. $3. 95). Wyatt Marrs 
» «produces “A Preface to the Art of ‘Living Without Producitig in Modern 
Society. » The- beggars, panderers, spongers and predators, the family, political, 
religious and economic ,parasites _ aré“ discovered poisoning human relation- 
* ships. "7 ~The cry is urgent, sometimes shrill, Against uthose who «take without. 
_Biving,- against wars of Aggression’ “wversus “the ‘usefully motivated part of ` 
|” humanity,” against ‘our, ancoubtedly, apside Piapoutup of reward: and’ 
ae service,” _; ie ; 
: Democracy at Ease (Pall Mall Press” “ds, x ‘David Goldblatt, recalled asa strong: 
` and ‘devoted „Liberal . candidate; weit. to New Zealand in search of héalth’ 
” anid -stayed for love:. He- examines - “the: people in town or ‘hamlet, political 
parties. and. personalities, the birth. of thie Welfare State, money atid labour, 
" préss and” school, ‘materialism ‘and, thé “ideal. ee i X 


The New ‘Ghana -Pan ‘Books. 2s. 6d:): ‘The birth of a nation witnessed by ‘one: 
< of her sons, ‘Í. G. ‘Amamoo, a young. médical student now in London because 
“my country. neéds ‘more doctors: thafi writers.” The fifteenth century’ 
Portuguese" settlement emerges. in "1957 aS:an independent country within the 

_ x - British: -Cémméawealth; there” aré--questions” still unanswered; but the free 
| world echoes the author’s s hopes J for, Ghana’ s success as an African’ democracy. 


` Letters from; Hilaire” Belléc (Hollis: & “Carter. 3053. -When Robert Speaight’s 
„ bidgraphy. ‘was published much of. “the correspondence had to be put. aside. 
Now ‘selected. and’ ‘édited: by: “bin; it represents. the years of vigour, of 
prejudices strong and often violent? ‘from 1900:t0- 1942. The arrogance and 
the intolerance can be tiring, but: ‘Belloc had “sweetness and affection too, 
-laughter and sunlight for his friends; ‘wit and agility not always reserved for 
„deadly duelling, and: these’ are mañifest here. Unrepentingly one lingers on 
the poet, and in that aura he’ is Inost Tewarding in his letters’ still., 


A Dictionary: of “Classical - Antiquities , (George Allen & Unwin. 30s). Oskar 
“Seyffert’s' standard reference work’ on the literature, art, religion and 
mythology lias been twice revised cand-édited by ‘Henry Nettleship and J. E. 
Sandys and is now reprinted. Students’ ’and lovers, inheritors and torchbearers 
still, of Greek and Roman civilization will welcome the. relative cheapness 
of this volume with its hundreds’ of illustrations. 


Greek- Myths (Cassell. 30s.). Two years , ago this reddér took the just appeared 
- ‘first-edition of this book of Robert; Graves, in two Penguin volumes at 3s. 6d. 
each; on -an encharited holiday. They were stowed about the person or the 
‘appurtenances of one, who shivered ım the silence of Troy seeing’ Hector’s 
. body restored to Priam, who. {istened where .the Delphic oracle spoke, who 
walked among the fallen coluning-and wild flowers of Olympia, and climbed 
- Santorini’s cliff on muleback. ‘This summer, somewhat. dogeared now, the 
two books. because of their‘ convenient. handling return to Greece with their 
» owner. Robert Graves has earned “our. ¡gratitude for retelling. the. stories of 
. the gods and heroes, embodying the. conclusions of modern -anthropology 
cand archaeology; our debt is-surely‘ doubled as on to the appropriate shelf 
goes the newer,’ ‘bulkier, stiff-covered, edition. GRACE BANYARD 
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